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1 ORIGINAL ARTIOLES, 

I I. RACE ELEMENTS IN THE INDIAN 
VILLAGE CONSTITUTION. 

By Radha Kamal Mookerji, jr, a , Pii. r, 

^ Professor of Economics and Sociology , Luchwiv 
■ University. 

The Indian social structure is permeated by the 
aboriginal element from top to bottom, and it Avoiild 
be an interesting study to analyse tlio internal 
organisation of the primitive folks and coniinimitieB 
4h India, which have so far escaped absorption 
f-niore or less. I have shown elsewlmre -how the 
primary and incipient slriicture.s of the Dravidian 
Tribes have been assimilated into the social typo 
and constitution of the Indian rural population.^ 
The Bhils and the Santals show an elaborate sj^stem 
■pf social government on the basis of the parha units 
.under the headship of the village lieadniaii and his 
j deputies and ofiicers. This is also the characteristic 
feature of the tribal organisations of tbe Kandhs of 
prissa, though feudal tendencies have supervened and 
iiffected the tribal organisation materially, Among 

Dravidian Elements in Indian Eolitij in Pir Asntohh Jfookerjte 
Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. 3, and I'h^ Yilbrn' Panckayaf — 
a paper road at the Calcutta session of ihe Oriental Congroas, 
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the Maria Gonds, who show Dravidian institutionsr 
in their pristine form, the village Panchayat is, 
confined in its jurisdiction to the village itself while’ 
a group of about 50 to 100 villages is organised into; 
a patti acknowledging the authority of a chief called 
the Sendia. 

A more advanced stage in village formation and 
settlement than that which the Kandh and Gond 
village represents is furnished by the Munda^Dravi- 
dian village ( as wo find it among the Mundas and 
Oraons for instance ) in the Chota Nagpur Districts. ^ 
We find here a very elaborate system of agrarian 
distribution and settlement, tribal government and' 
centralised control. Bhuinhari lands are allotted ' 
to the desendants of the original founders, the head- 
•man or chief of the village ( the common title 
‘Munda' for the headman suggests that the Dravidian 
and the Munda culture elements have mingled ), 
the village priest and the regular staff of artisans 
and menials, resident and entitled to .their grain 
remuneration. There are also the Malito or village 
acoountant, the Bhandari or bailiff, the Gorait or 
watchman, and the Ahir who looks after the village 
cattle. There are definite village boundarie^s ahc 
equitable arrangements for the distribution of lahd' 
The development of intensive cultivation and th 
increasing pressure of population have sometimes 
led to the stage of redistribution of certain classes 
of holdings held by non -privileged families ani’ 
settlers. Exception is, however, made for lands fe»; 
which permanent improvements or irrigation facii^i' 

2 Of. District Gazetteers, Ranchi and Santal Par^rnnas, .arid mondhf 
graphs on ‘The Mnndas^ and ‘The Oraons’ Vy ilic Editor of thisi 
Journal, 
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lities have been made. Tenant rights develop and 
are respected. The clearer of the jungle was the 
owner or spiritual head of the village or eo-owner 
with his original associates, if he had any. Their 
descendants own the jungle out of which the village 
was made ; all else are prajas or ryots. An elabo- 
rate code of agricultural and grazing customs, forest 
and irrigation rules also develop. The strongest 
attachment to land is manifested as well as the 
feeling of individual proprietory right transmitted 
from generations. 

Originally the whole central table-land of ChotS 
Nagpur was divided into parhas or rural communes, 
comprising from 10 to 25 villages, and presided over 
by a divisional chief, called the raja or mdnU of the 
parha. Bub this element in the tribal village system 
is falling into decay. The parha divisions, however, 
still exist in their entirety in many tracts ; there are 
groups of from 3 0 to 24 villages, each of which has 
its own Munda or village bead ; while the whole 
commune is subject to a divisional headman called 
Msinki who in a few parhas still collects the fixed 


rente payable by the villagers as well as other dues 
such as road-cess and rakumats. Formerly the 
Manki used to settle land and other disputes 


occuring in the group of villages under his jurisdic- 
tion, and also exercised general supervision. Indeedy 
the ^MSnki is an essential factor in the original 
political organisation of the Munda races and as 
such has existed everywhere among them, though 


not everywhere, under the same designation. Both 
aiaong Wh© Mundas and the Oraons, the origii 
social organisation of the pSrh^ and th© 
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organisation of the Patti still survive. Among the 
Mundas,"' for instance, in the Bhuirihari area- oP“ 
Panchi, each parhai consists of 8 to 12 villages ; 
in parts of the Bhuinhari area all the Bhuinhars 
or the descendants of the original settlers in the 


villages of a parha being members of one kill or sept. 
In each Parha them is a standing committee or 
Panohayat vdth permanent officers whose titles such 
as Raja, Biwan, Thakur, Lai, Pande and Karta have 
been borrowed from their Hindu neighbours. The 
head of the Parha for social purposes is the Karta 
and for political purposes was the Manki, the name 
and office of whom survive in a few tracts, since 
the Hindu land-lords destroyed their independence.^-* 
In some dependent tenures in Singbhum, as well as 
among the Hos and the Santals the manki has still, 
retained his office. In the Khuntkatti area of Ranchi 
the names Manki and pattl still survive. There is 
.no standing comniittoe and there are no permanent 
officials, and the Panchayat is composed, when 
occasion requires, of secular and sacerdotal headmen 
of the villages included in the Pattis, under the 


presidency of the Pat-Munda or occasionally of 
Manki. In cases of minor disputes a private 
j^anchayal-consisting of members of the same sept 
Oif v&ge is convened. A president or Sir Panch 
IS fleeted and he, with the aid of the two assessors 
sited by each party, decides the question at issue,, 
not the title of the President as #eli as 
have spread far beyond the obntnes 
©f Qhota Nafpup and percolated through all the 
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lower strata of the Hindu community ? Similarly 
among the Oraons the Parha Panchayat is still to be 
found exercising its jurisdiction over a group of 
villages ; all matters afiecting a whole village and not 
merely individual disputes between villages, matters 
of religion, dates of festivals, disputes about flags as 
well as customary rules of sport and hunt arc decided 
by the meeting of the Parha Panchayat which is 
periodically held. The Parha Panchayat is presided 
over either by a Kartaha or Mukhya, This assembly 
is a court of appeal against the decisions of the village 
Panchayats ; it also deals with offences against 
caste and tribal custom. The ofBce of the Kartaha 
is hereditary ; that of the Mukhya is only held so long 
as the holder is fit to perform his duties. Most of 
the other Dravidian tribes and septs have also 
similar Panchaj/at organisations. The Kautias, 
probably Dravidian in their original affinities, have 
a representative assembly fur groups of from five 
to fifteen villages called Mandala which is presided 
over by a hereditary official known as the Mahanh 
May not the standing assembly of the Panchayat 
the Mandali or circle of five, seven, ten or 
hundred villages in Bengal and elsewhere have 
original affinities in these vital Dravidian or 
institutions ? 

Nowhere has the original political organisailoa of 
the Munda races, the indigenous village system based 
upon a federal union of villages under a subdivisional 
headman seen at its best than among the Hos of 
Smgbhum ^ who under a suitable system of proteo** 


* Oft Distrki Qmetf€}\ 
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tiv8 administration have still retained intact much 
of the original social organisation. The indigenous 
organisation has been adhered to at the settlements 
and it is significant that the British administration 
has utilised tribal government and tenures. The 
whole of Kolhan is divided into groups of 5 to 20 
villages, each under a Manki or divisional headmdn ; 
the latter are all subject to the authority of the 
Mankis, who are assisted by Tahsildars or village 
accountants, and by Dakuas or constables appointed 
by the Mankis. Every Munda is responsible for 
the payment of the revenue, and for the detection 
and the arrest of criminals in his village to the 
Manki, who is in his turn is responsible to Government. 
Eor acting as revenue collectors, the Mankis receive 
a commission of 10 per cent and the Mundas 16 per 
cent of the revenue which passes through their hands. 
Besides these duties, the Mankis and Mundas each 
in their degrse have certain informal powers to 
decide village disputes and questions of tribal usage. 

It is an easy transition from the advanced type 
of the Munda-Dravidian village in south-western 
Bengal and Chota Nagpur area to the village com- 
munities of the Madras Presidency. The resem- 
blance is more manifest particularly in the West 
Coast districts of the south. In Malabar and Ooorg, 
where democratic tribal traditions are still vital and 
potent in the formation of economic and social 
structures though feudal and monarchical tendeneies 
have sometime supervened. 

All over the soulli of India, we have living 
traces of clan division. The basis of the territorial 
or^nisation, ooming down ffom very early trines in . 
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the south was the Nad or Nadu. Such clan divisions 
form indeed the natural land'inark for defining the 
jurisdiction of kingdoms and of chiefships such as 
those of the ancient Cheras, Cholas, Pandayans or the 
Poligars, Remnants of this tribal, territorial organi- 
sation are, however, most evident in Malabar and 
Coorg. Ill Malabar, the Nadn divisions ai'e still 
governed on a clan basis and the Nadukuttams or 
meetings represent the democratic tribal gatherings 
like those of the Kandhs or of the Oraons. The 
Takka among the Coorgs corresponds to the Muttha 
among the Kandh tribes and is comprehended within 
the Nad or clan region. The Simatoka corresponds 
to the chief of a whole district or region to be found 
among all Munda and Dravidian tribes throughout 
India. 

The South-Western coast of India has remained 
in comparative geographical isolation and has been 
more or less free from the encroachments of the 
centralised state. Malabar never submitted to 
Mahomedan government, and Mahomedan supremacy 
lasted for not more than 30 years. In the 


country the territorial unit of organisatioR 
for civil purposes is the tara. The tara consists of 
several Nayar houses called tarwards. Rack 
imrd consists of the mother and her children. 
senior male member, who is called the Karnamm^ li 
the Karta of the family. The Karryamnn 
tarward originally formed the aasemhly 
conducted the affairs of the I'ara. From these 
Karnavans were elected Mukhyastars, Pramanlgal, 
and Tathastar (chief man). They convened meetings 
(hitams) of the nadu or jiml and placed before them 
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the matters to be discussed, and carried out the 
decision of the assemblies. According to the 
number of houses, the assembly was called the three 
hundred, the five hundred, the six hundred. In a 
South Travaneore inscription, dated 371 M. E., the 
organisation is referred to as Vexat-Taranurn, or the 
six hundred of Venad, and one of their duties 
evidently related to the working of temples and 
charitable institutions connected therewith. As a 


Venad was divided into 18 districts in ancient daysj 
there might have been altogether eighteen six 
hundred in the country ( N. Subramani Aiyar ). 
But it is chiefly as a political body that they played 
a most important part in the history of the country 
as a bulwark against the tyranny and oppression of 
the Rajas. -“These Nayars, being heads of the 
Calicut people, resemble the parliament, and do not 
obey the kings’ dictates in all things, but chastise 
his minister when the}?- do unwarrantable acts,” — so 
records the diary of the Tellicherry Factory, 1746 
{ quoted in Thurston’s South Indian Tribes and 
Castes ). Once in twelve years the Nayars of Xerala 
used to meet on the banks of the Bharata river at 


a place called Thirunavayi. In this ^parliament’ 
(mahmnuhhmi) every dis])ute not settled was discus- 
atjd decided.^ This parliament as well as the assern* 
blies the nadus were convened either by the Rajas 
dr the people themselves. The meetings called by 
the. people served to protect them from the oppression 
of their rulers. This system seems to have retained 


^ Alte tt© me&ting of aatLa^muklaam coased to be held an assembly 
used to meet regularly at Madhailakam and afterwards at 
'-Trieliur in the Bralimarwa-’Matlia^, 
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its efficiency down to the time of the British occupa- 
tion. With the advent of British rule their political 
and executive power declined, but this has not 
prevented their rights of social government from 
being curtailed or suffered to fall into disuse. All* 
the adult members of each tar ward in a Kara take 
part in the general meeting usually held at the 
Kara-Yogam temple attached to the Kara or desam 
( or the tara and the anisam ), which is still the 
territorial unit. Near the temple there are the tank 
and the banyan tree with its platform ( al-tam ) or a 
wooden platform ( thathu ). The assembly is often 
called nizhaliiirika, ( a sitting under the shade ) 
presided over by the Asan and passes rules of social 
government. The Asan and the four leading 
viranmars meet and discuss details of the conduct 
of social ceremonies in particular houses enjoining 
all to help by contributions and manual labour. 
They collect fees on talikettu, samhandham, or death. 
Every Nayar house would also reserve one or more 
cocoanut trees for the common fund and pay contri- 
butions towards the periodical festivals and ceremonies 
of the temqle. The Karayogam has also to meet the 
expenses of communal amusements and recreations, — 
village plays which dramatise stories from the 
Puranas, the Eamayana and the Mahabharata. The 
artisans, menials and functionaries of the Karayogam 
are the carpenter, the blacksmith, the thandan, the 
barber, the washerman, the goldsmith, the astrologer, 
the mara%, the tantri and the emhranifari. All 
other important castes inclading the Puleyas as well 
lys the Ohristians also have their hamyogum while 
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the Brahmans have their Sahlias and samuhams in 
their gramams and agrahmerams but the menials 
and functionaries are different : the village in every 
case shows the same corporate spirit in the decision 
of disputes, and the autonomous social and economic 
managemen t. 

In Cochin the fishermen congregated in their 
Karas or Kadavus ( literally, shore ) have their head- 
nfiin called Valiji-firavar who is appointed by the 
royal seal and is given a sword with a gilt handle. 
Below him are the aravars, who are heads of Karas. 
Tlie Ponamdans carry out the orders received by the 
Vali-aravars from the Sarhar and from the coni' 
munity, which is distributed over a large number 
of villages. Similarly the Izhavas have their head- 
man called the Thadan, the Adhikari of seven desams 
or villages and the Kurmy Chettys their Valia- 
mupaji with their class of secondary dignitaries and 
officers, All castes including the hill tribes have 
their headmen and officers with corresponding func- 
tions entrusted to them by the rulers of Malabar. 
In Travancore the headmen of the Izhava caste are 
the Channans and Paniklians invested with these 
liMes by iff© Bajas, and the limits of their jurisdic^ 
iion were generally fixed in the charters [tUturams) 
received by them from their rulers. Their authority 
has remained supreme within tliese jurisdictionB in 
all social matters though this is being ousted by the 
prcsdit tendency towards centralisation. The socio- 
luridieal organkation in the South West coast is 
based tt|mn the family group iuto which the various 
tribes and castes have been divided in their settle- 
meat ia the eet^tiry^ each with more or less defined 
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territorial limits. The Brahmaos are grouped in 
grames, the Nayars and other castes in iherus and 
cheris, and the affairs of the comniiinily are under the 
management of the headmen and a secondary class of 
dignitaries (Grainini, Karnavan, Mudala], Thandan). 
The territorial units are the ta^'a and chei'i, and 
later the desham and uldesham ( village and hamlet ), 
with its institution of headmen ( also called Fati, 
Deshadhepatij Deshwali, etc. ), hereditary village 
servants ( Cheri-Janraakar ) and village punchayat 
and the system of police and watch-ward of many 
grades down to the village watch and finally the 
nadu or nada, a whole district, with its kootams or 
assemblies of several hundreds. 

In Coorg the socio-juridical organisation is of 
the same tj^pe. The territorial unit is tlni tir or 
village which consists of several manes or farming 
houses. The Takka assisted by the village elders 
looks after the village manageiiient. The ?iad or 
district and the sime or region represent the larger 
administrative divisions, in the Indigenous system. 
The Takka decides cases of immorality, violation of 
caste rules, or social etiquette relating to the national 
dress, attendance at all important village festivals, 
etc. If the Takka cannot settle a dispute, Ird 
convenes a nada Fanchayat, If the parties cannot 
accommodate themselves in the presence of the 
nada and mulcyastmna, the question is referred to 
the smmtoka. Every has three to fve tiMas-; 
there are four simatohas in Coorg projier. This 
system of government by tahkas^ nadas and mmi* 
takas had formerly an elective basis. Even novy 
it is still playing an important part in matters of 
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rural economy, domestic' morality, village custom, 
petty dispute and religious observance. 

We thus see the elements of the Munda and 
Dravidian communal village and tribal organisation 
surviving in the social and economic structure. 
Enumerating briefly the characteristics of the 
Munda-Dravidian polity we have the following : ( 1 ) 
territorial division and sub-division of the tribe and 
clans ; ( 2 ) tribal jurisdictions as well as central and 
local government by panchayats presided over by 
village headmen and acknowledging the authority of 
a divisional chief; ( 3 ) the communal control of the 
unoccupied waste or forest and an agrarian economy 
under the scattered field system ; ( 4 ) the communal 
employment of a staff of village officers, artisans and 
menials who are given plots of land out of the 
village settlements ; ( 5 ) the communal apportion- 
ment of revenue burdens, services, etc. according to 
the tribal hierarchy ; and ( G ) the reservation of a 
plot of land for the worship of the local gods. In the 
old Munda-Dravidian villages in South-West Bengal, 
the hereditary and originally tribal character of the 
village chief is obvious, and the first form of the 
interference of the State was not that of adopting 
the headman but of supplementing him by a second 
officer who could keep accounts of the king’s revenue 
share of the grain, and who was called Mahato, 
and afterwards pandya, patwari, karan and other 
loOal titles. Something of the same kind is the 
typical form in the South-West coast of India. In 
the village of the Dakhan Districts of Bombay, traces 
of the ancient Dravidian allotment of lands for the 
headman, the accountant and others of the village 
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staff are equally universal. The watan land, occasio- 
nally held as imam or free of revenue charge is 
confined to the headman, the kulkarni, and to the 
Mahar watchman. Bub in other parts, in Berar, 
for instance, the barber, the sweeper, and other 
village-servants had their petty service lands, ah 
least when these grants had not been absorbed, as 
they sometimes were, by some great chieftains of later 
times. It is remarkable that Manu allows certain 
revenue officers the privilege of a certain area free 
of charge and that this landed privilege is assigned 
to the chief of a small group of milages. Thus 
the king adopts the older organisation of agricultural 
society as he appoints a head of each village, a 
head of a small group of ten, and a head of a district 
of hundred ( desmukh ), etc.® 

In Chota Nagpur and the adjoining districts of 
Chhatisgarh we find every stage of village organi- 
sation developed by the Munda-Dra vidian, and races 
The latter were as great colonisers as the Rajputs ; 
and the centre of their organisation in Chota Nagpur 
is as important as Oudh and Rajputana which give 
us the best data for reconstructing the Rajput or 
Aryan social organisation. First we find in the 
Munda constitution the divisions of the tribal ter- 
ritory into a number of villages, each under its otB 
headman ( the Munda ) and also the union of ttJh 
or twelve adjoining villages (the Parha), having 
its own tribal priest. Secondly, in the Qond til- 
lages of Chhatisgarh, we find the headman 
by four or more officials, composing the village 


® Baden-Povvell, Study of the Dakham. vUlageiy J. E. A, S., 1807. 
Cf. Baden-Powell, Lami systmi of BrkisJt Itidia. 
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Panchayat. Thirdly, the transition to the elabo- 
rately organised villages of the Oraons ( Dravidians ) 
amongst whom the Panchayat is composed of the 
elders of the village including the Munda or the 
village headman, the Pahan or village priest and 
Mahto or the village accountant— an official who 
ultimately became the prototype of the Karan and 
the Patwari of the Bengal and the Korth-West, 
the Kulkarni of Bombay and the tearnam of the 
South. Except the Pahan, these officers do not 
like the Munda and Gond headman hold a separate 
tract of land as an appanage of their office but they 
have allotments in the three cultivated tracts of 
land set apart for the clans of Bhuinhars or original 
settlers whence the Munda, Pahan, or Mahto are 
chosen. Lands have been held in communal tenures ; 
redistribution has been the practice until lately, and 
in this not only the land held by the subordinate 
cultivators but also those of the headman have 


come into the common stock. The Dravidians who 
superimposed the central government of the Bajas 
over the simpler and more primitive tribal type of 
village organisation eclipsed the authority of the 
Mankk thus dropped into secondary position, 
converted the lots reserved for the old tribal Manjhis 
and Bhuinhars into royal demesne and continued the 
petty allotments made for the village and district 
gods ( Gramdeoti, Desauii etc. adding to them the 
resfiTed trees or the sacred village grove or again 
the ‘ I'Oserved allotment for the mother-goddess 
worshipped in vatioue parts of India in images made 
ef Wood as Devi, Bhagwati, etc. Allotments for the 
support of artisans and village menials including the 
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watchman were also made or continu£?d, and a 
steward or headman in the royal interest called Mahto 
was grafted on to the old village staff, and he was 
provided with an ex-officio landholding like the 
earlier village officials. It is characteristic that 
throughout the South, the holding of land in virtue 
of hereditary village office or service (Manyam) is 
everywhere known. The Walton or land held ex- 
officio by village headmen and continued by Maho- 
meda,n administration in Central and Western 
India is a distinct Dravidian institution. The sacred 
groves common to the Munda and Dra vidian tribes 
and the institution of the royal demesne worked by 
menials in many parts of India, as we find in 
Coorg, for instance, are distinct aboriginal survivals. 
Feudatory estates, jagirs, taluqdaris, and zeniidaris 
in the Central Provinces and Berar are similarly 
the distinct vestiges uf the strong central govern- 
ment of the Goods who placed the great Raja in 
the most important domain and grouped the other 
territories into greater or lesser chiefs estates, 
around the former. Similarly in Malabar we find, 
the rajas occupying the central territory and th;© 
lesser chieftains grouped around him in sub-feudal 
relationship. The outlying districts of a oonqueted 
territory were, iu the Dravidian scheme, osTOliy 
occupied by chiefs ( Ghatwals of Chbta Ragpur and 
Southern and Western Bengal, and Polig&rs 
Southern India ) wdio were wardens of extensive 
marches, and their successors at this day occupy 
the position of considerable zemindars. In fact, large 
estates belonging to single owners in diflferent parts of 
India owe their origin in many cases to the strong 
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Dravidian rule by chiefs and their Sardars. The 
Dravidians, indeed, founded and consolidated* the 
present land revenue system of India. The Maho- 
raendans, the Maharattas and the British have 
successfully grafted on the Dravidian village organi- 
sation their own officials, patels, or desmukhs or 
pandyas for the systematic collection of the revenue, 
or utilised the old officials, the Manki headman 
and the Dravidian accountants. They recognised 
the hereditary rights of certain leading families, 
'^proprietors” who built the forts round which the 
huts of the villagers cluster, continued the jagirs 
and smaller grants, and in many cases retained even 
the allotments for the village menials and the village 
gods®. 

, The village or family groups aggregated into 
unions called naclus with some kind of chief, acting 
in assemblies, represent clearly in South India the 
same continuity of the Dravidian system of the 
central government of chiefs or rajas superadded to 
the more primitive republican system, characterised 
as it is by divisions of the territory on a tribal basis 
under the hereditary headmen of the villages and the 
chiefs or headmen in council. In village and city 
planning the division of the Indian village or city 
into pifte and each with its central site, the 

residence of the headman is a replica of the Dravi- 
dian division of the tribal region into Parhas or 
Desams or Pattis each having its central village, 
such as the Ohaputa village of a manki-patti in 
Chota Nagpur. Such a territorial division is still to 
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be found where Dravidian institutions survive, or 
where Dravidian iniluenee made itself felt as in the 
eastern regions of the Mediterranean, Asia Minor 
and South Western Asia along the old Indian trade 
routes^. The question may be discussed whether 
any affinities of the Munda-Dravidian village settle- 
ment and organisation with the institution found 
among the more primitive and autocthonous tribes 
in South India, Madagascar, Lower Surma or the 
Malaya Peninsula can give the anthropologist a clue 
to the solution of the vexed question of social origins 
in Southern Asia. The division of the tribal territory 


and central and local government by councils presided 
over by village headmen and acknowledging the 
authority of a divisional chief arc found among many 
of the primitive tribes in South Eastern Asia and 
the Malaya-Archipelego, In Sumatra, each village 
is divided into sections called SuJeas, the tolas or 
hamlets of a Dravidian village, and while each sukm 
elects its headman, the headship of the village is 
hereditary, as is that of the marga or union of 
villages, answering to the Dravidian parks^ In 
Piji, each village has its headman wffio is 
Turunga Nikoro, and the provincial chief 
who exactly answers to the Dravidian Manki, Wblln 
the supreme master of the confederated jirovinces or 
pUfhm is called Roko. These Eijians also, like tlii 
Marya or tree Gonds and other forest tribeg who 
are descended directly from the matriarchal tree^ 
worshippers, and not partly from the sons of the 
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mountain, like tke Mundas and their congeners, 
treat the •children born from parents belonging to 
the confederacy as children of the village where 
they are born, and bring up all the boys and young 
men together in a building exactly answering to the 
Dhumkuria or bachelor’s hall of sonao Indian forest 
races, while the girls are brought up by a village 
matron. They are also, like the Dravidians of the 
Madras and Malabar coasts, experienced and adven- 
turous seamen, who have, like the Northern Vikings, 
learnt without foreign assistance how to make canoes 
fit for distant voyages The proto-Dravidians were 
the first rice-growers and it was they who followed 
communal methods imagriculture and established the 
elaborately organised system of communal economy 
and village government. There has been a good deal 
of ethnic intermixture and superposition of the 
successive economic and social stages, each marking 
a rise in organisation which has only faint survivals. 
There has also been a great deal of migration in 
ancient times and the institution of the village 
community has travelled, like other things, far and 
wide. It is believed by some that it was by way 
of the Bupharates valley that the Indian village 
communities made their way into Europe, for. their 
village system is exactly reproduced in that of 
Palestine, where at the present day the lands are 
ewety year distributed among the cultivators exactly 
k tho way that is usual in India. It was there that 
they apparently first found out how to make 
the grasses dwelop into wheat and barley, good 

F., of Pr&kutoric pp. 55. 
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substitutes for their Indian grass developed into 
rice or ragi. Thus it is probable that while the 
domestic animals came to Europe from West Central 
Asia the older staple crops appear to have come 
from South East Asia, from Asia Minor or 
Northern Palestine. The system of rural economy 
and village settlement ultimately found its way 
into Western Europe where it had a different and 
chequered carreer. These are matters whicii 
cannot be finally decided before evidence in the 
following directions converge ; the anthropo- 
metric aflSnities of racial types, the affinities in 
language, myth and social customs as well as the 
testimony of stone, iron and wood implements in the 
diverse regions marked by homogeneity in physical 
and social types and species. 

But some of the Indian evidence is sufficiently 
clear and definite. The Panchayats or the village 
councils and the village or ward policemen as well 
as the allotments of lands for village officials and 
menials are, however, the most vital of the Munda* 
Dravidian survivals, still found wherever the so4ad 
composition shows a large aboriginal admistnll^ 
The Panchayats and the communal villages have not 
been obscured whether by the Mitakshara apl 
Dayabhaga codes of property, or by the Atahomelaih 
super-imposition of over-lords, fiefs and feudal tenure 
or again by the British super-imposition of the rights 
of individual property. In Bengal the unions of 
villages in a circle, mandala and panchagrrsma or 
five villages, the officers now called the mandaliim 
and the pmichagrcimika, the divisions of villages aadt 
urban congregations inio parhm rndpaffis^ suid 
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-larger divisions now called parganas have their 
original affinities with Munda institutions. In the 
gradual process of absorption of the Munda-Dravi- 
dians to the Hindu social organisation, we find 
survivals of their polity in the jjanchayats of almost 
all the non-Brahman castes. In matters of social 
administration each caste is an autonomous unit 
having its headman and peon and often its vice- 
headman. Appeals against the decision of the 
village-headman, whose jurisdiction extends over 
each endogamous subdivision of the caste or tribe 
in each village, are referred to a higher tribunal 
consisting usually of a council of these headmen, 
presided over by the tribal or caste^chief, or head. 
This tribunal exercises its authority over a number 
of villages, the number varying with the strength 
and distribution of the communities concerned. 
In South India the territorial jurisdiction of such 
a tribunal is variously known as a Nadu or Patti, 
both of which denote old tribal divisions of the 
Dravidians. In most castes the decision of the 
second court are subject to a third or even to a 
fourth tribunal, the constitution of which varies wdth 
almost every caste. In some castes several N4ds 
are grouped together under the jurisdiction Of an 
officer called Pattakharam, Periya-Nattan, Peria- 
Borai, Padda Ejaman, Raja, Gadi-Nattan, etc. 
Sometimes the decisions of Pattakars are referred to a 
board of Pattakars ; and sometimes, when Brahma- 
nioal influence is stronger, to a guru. Such are the 
vestigial remains of the old Muoda-Bravidian tribal 
organisation, seen in its purer form even to-day in 
Ohota Nagpur, Malabp’} Coehin and Goorgj with 
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its divisions of tribal territory into a number of 
villages, each under its headman, its groups and 
unions of villages called parhiis or Pattis or Nadus 
and the hierarchy of tribunals composed of the board 
of headmen presided over by a chief or a Raja who 
still exercises a certain vague supremacy over a 
group of tribal divisions. Caste administration is 
of a strictly hierarchical character like tribal adminis- 
tration ; and monarchical or republican forms survive 
as vestiges of the older tribal types. In each caste 
tribunal, again, we find the two assessors selected 
by each party advocating each side of the case 
before the Panehayat as we find in the tribal oounoils 
among the Mundas and Oraons, for instance, in 
Chota Nagpur, Among almost all South Indian 
castes matrimonial disputes are sent after a prelimi- 
nary enquiry by the village headman to the head 
of the Nadu who decides them with the help of a 
few village headmen. This is clearly a vestige of 
the Dravidian custom of the sanction of marriages 
by the chief. Turning to the agrarian settlement* 
we find that in the Munda-Dravidian village organi- 
sation hhwit lots are divided into blocks, one for ths 
chiefs descendants, one for the mahto’s and one for 
the tribal priest’s. Vestigial remains of this are stitl 
to be found among many Dravidian tribes and cast©# 
in the south who still set apart the fines levied 
by the Panehayat under three heads, for the Sirkar, 
for the members of the pancluiyat and for the priest. 
In Sandur State, Bellary, the first third is still 
paid into the state coffers, whence it is handed over 
to deserving charities. Among the Pallans of Sotitlx 
India* ® fins apportioned; 10 
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goes to the Aramanai, i. e., palace or governmeut ; 
5 as. towards feasting the villages ; the Ilangali and 
Odumpillai receive Ij- annas each, the barber and 
dhobi get 1 anna each. The village sweeper or 
scavenger, Kulawadi tothi, or kutwar, as he is 
differently called, is th^ guardian of the village 
boundaries, and his opinion w^as often taken as 
authoritative in all cases of disputes about land in 
many parts of India. Iliis position he perhaps 
, occupied as a representative of the pre- Aryan 
tribes, the oldest residents of the country, and his 
appointment may have also been partly based on 
the idea that it was proper to employ one of them 
as the guardian of the village lands, just as the 
priest of the village gods of the earth and fields 
was usually taken from these tribes. The reason for 
their appointment seems to be that the Hindus 
still look on themselves to some extent as strangers 
and interlopers in relation to the gods of the earth 
and of the village, and consider it necessary to 
approach these through the medium of one or other 
member of the non-Aryan communities, who were 
former owners of the soil. The words Bhumka 
and Bhuniya for the village priest both mean the 
lord of the soil or belonging to the soil. But 
with regard to the common ownership of the pasture 
lands, water-courses and the village temples in the 
Indo-Aryan village community, it would be diflScult 
to say whether Munda or Dravidian institutions 
found ready to hand were copied or whether they 
were natural outgrowths of early Aryan tribal con- 
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ditions or whether they were inevitable under the 
conditions of Indian economic geography and physio- 
graphy. We find in Manu that grazing grounds are 
the common property of the village; the people 
encroaohing upon them are liable to penalties; 
and Yajnavalkya also lays down substantially the 
same rule. This was so even as early as the Yedio 
age when it was called Khila or hhilya, as surround- 
ing the plough land. The village land appears 
also to include adjoining forest tracts over which the 
entire village has a common right. Besides these 
there were the water course, the village temple and 
the village gods, which were the communal proper- 
ties of the entire village. And even with regard to 
the arable land occupied or cultivated by the vil- 
lagers which was considered to be the separate 
property of the joint families, we find a trace of 
the communal right of the village in the rule that 
such lands could not be alienated without the consent 
of the entire village ( Mitakshara, Chap. I, Sec. 1 ). 
In such cases the question of origins is not easy to 
solve. A nearly certain test of Munda-Dravidian 
affinities -may he found in the regional prevalence of 
the worship of local spirits, and the sacredoess 
ascribed to the earth, fields and trees. This anthro- 
pological test should be applied for discrimination 
between Bravidian or Aryan political forms 
institutions. Again, the data furnished byeompa*? 
rative ethnology help us a great deal in finding out 
the gradaiion of social values in Aryan origin and 
development and in isolating, accordingly, the distinc- 
tive futures of the Aryan polity. 

Thus diffipnit though it may be to sift the Aryan 
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observances and rural practices, we may yet enume- 
rate briefly the characteristics which bear upon the 
evolution of the Aryan village community, 

( 1 ) The Aryan settlement corresponds to the 
Munda-Dravidian division of tribes and villages 
into exogamous clans ; but unlike the latter these 
are not totemistic but eponymous. Common descent 
from a saint replaces connection of totem even as 
the holding of land in common supersedes tribal 
bonds under the control of a local chieftain. 

( 2 ) Unlike the organisation of a Munda-Dravidian 
settlement which exhibits tribal government and a 
more or less centralised control under the divisional 
chieftain as well as elected or hereditary clan-chiefs, 
subsequently utilised as wardens of the outlying 
regions and connected by feudal ties, the Aryan 
settlement partakes of the nature of a group of self- 
governing village communities bound together by 
common descent, and paying a share of the crop 
( collected at harvest time on the village threshing 
floor ) to the local Raja. The Hindu raja’s portions 
are usually allotted by counting groups of 82, 42, or 
24 villages, which still survive in various parts of 
Upper India. Local clan chiefs with appropriate 
Mlotraents of territory all round pay no revenue 
to the Raja but help him with aids in time of war. 
This system of chiefs in subordination to the king 
differs from the western type of monistic feudalism 
in this that they are held together by slenderest 
bonds, the fiefs being sometimes actually moveable 
unconnected with ownership of land. The king 
ho owner of the soil; the chiefs 

exorcise a co-ordinate quasi-independent jurisdiction ; 
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and both the king and his chiefs are bound together 
by elan relationship. This has been the general 
feature in the purely -Arjmn settlements as in 
Mewar, Oudh and Orissa. The more perfect form 
of the Hindu state or the mere local lordship of the 
thakurs or rawats, rajas or ranas, taluqdars or 
zemindars, adventurous kshattriyas or scions of noble 
houses in almost all parts of India show this peculiar 
type of pluralistic feudalism with its estates and 
village communities on the Aryan clan basis. 

(3) The Aryan tribal settlement brings into 
fore ethnic distictions by creating two classes of 
villagers, the original conqucrers or settlers or their 
descendents and strangers or new settlers from whom 
a fee of superiority is levied. Cultivators other than 
the proprietary body are their tenants though the 
manner in which this liability is distributed is 
different in different parts of the country. This 
distinction between a privileged and a non-privileged 
class is now most marked in the Panjab, the United 
Provinces and Oudh, in the Rajput and Kunfei 
settlements in Western India. Such a disunction 


is always associated with conquest or usurpation 
by superior agricultural clans, castes and familios or 
with grants of lands made by rulers and in fiofe to 


be found in settlements and expansions by a 



peaceful process where there were no superimpoaot 


rights, at least as a general rule. 



a distinction between what Baden Powell oalki 


landlord and a ryotwary village community. 

(4) Though tribal divisions of the territory are 
e(|ually marked, the Munda-Dravidian system of the 

4 
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allotments of land set apart for the services of the 
ehief of the district and the elaborately organised 
system of remuneration of village officers, servij 
bondsmen and hired labourers are absent. Village 
and district officers, originally appointive and even- 
tually hereditary looked after the collection of the 
king’s share in the crop and attested any sale of 
village lands in the Aryan scheme. 

(5) The Aryan clans superimpose upon the agra- 
rian distribution an elaborate kinship and caste 
organisation according to which rights and duties in 
the village communities are determined. Lands are 
sub-divided among the various share-holders, at first 
into large family sub-divisions and these again into 
smaller shares on inheritance according to Hindu 
law. The proprietary body at the outset probably 
held their lands jointly in one or more of the forms 
in which joint tenure is possible, but subsequently 
lands were sub-divided into definite family shares. 
The Samudayam ( Sanskrit ) implies collective pro- 
prietary rights wdiieli was universal throughout the 
Brahman settlement in the Tamil country and still 
prevails in many villages in every part of it; the 
periodical division of the cultivated lanck > €>f ttte 
village is not entirely forgotten in Tinne^elly, while 
in Tanjore, Madura, Dindigul, etc. the villager still 
daims to participate in the common lands, tanks, 
irrigation channels, threshing floors, burial grounds, 
cattle stands, etc., or to use them according to the 
-share or ptots of a share he holds in the proprietary 
body. 

■ (6) The local Spirits or boundary godlings and 

deiti^ of the forest wli ere the village clearing was 
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made are gradually superseded by household and 
village gods as well as ancestral deities though these 
latter are equally important in the Munda socio- 
religious system. The periodical sacriSces in the 
village temple which replace the older communal 
feasts serve to ioiit together the village community, 
and a close intercourse with strange and impure 
aboriginal races is avoided, though they are given 
some functions, as watch and ward, drummers, 
sweepers etc., in the village festivals, 

(7) The Aryan village community follows the 
open field system, each of the equitable sub-divisions 
of arable allotment being often given an appropriate 
name from the epics. It recognises the joint owner- 
ship of the common land among the proprietary body 
which is available for partition, or for lease on behalf 
of the community, or is used for grazing etc. It 
equalises rights as regards meadow, ^Yaste or forest. 
But it recognises much fuller and further than the 
Dravidians the sacred and inalienable rights of 
families and individual households, independent alike 
of communal laws and communal economy. 

(8) As contrasted wdtli the Dravidian promiscuity, 
the Indo-Aryan family stands forth before the world 
as free and self-supporting. Gardens or orchebrdi 
are attached to individual houses; though tie 
common forest which is such a marked feature in the 
Bravidian village community is also to bo seen. 

( 9 ) The Aryans superimpose an elaborate 
village planning, stamped, with ethnic distinctinu in 
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ilie segregation of caste wards and with the symbolism 
of the Puranas in the location of the presiding deities 
of the village and in the arrangement of village 
streets, courts, quadrangles and temples.* 

This paper was read at the tenth session of the Indian Science 
Congress at Lucknow, 1923, 
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n. A SHORT NOTE ON THE PHYSICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE KADARS OF THE 
COCHIN HILLS, AND THEIR PRESENT 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION. 

By Rao Bahadur An ante a Krishna Iyer, b, a., 

Locturer in Anthropology, Calcutta University. 

I. Introduction. 

More than twenty years ago only two members 
of the Kadar tribe were available for measurement, 
because of their habitat in inaccessible localities of 
the hilly tracts. Since then, times have changed. 
Owing to the clearing of forest by the cutting 
of timber, and the introduction of tram for its 
transportation to the plains for sale, the localities 
in which the Kadars dwell can now be approached 
by any one who wishes to see them. My memoir 
on these children of the forest was prepared about 
sixteen years ago ; and to study their present social 
and economic conditions their localities were visited 
by me in October last, when the measurements of as 
many as 70 members of the tribe were taken by me. 
A short account of the results of my investigations 
is given below. 

(2) Physical characters 

The Kadars number according to the last oensui 
about 300. 

They live in forests at an elevation of more than 
1200 ft, the climate of wliich is very unbealth 3 % 
except perhaps during the rainy season when thi> 
malarial matter is washed off by the rains. Th© 
members of the tribg who appeared before me were 
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of the medium tj^pe ; some were thin and sickly, 
a few were stout. On the whole, their physical 
condition is not such as can be desired, on account 
of their probable intermingling with the lowcaste 
men of the plains. 

Colour of the hair : — The colour of the hair on 
the heads of men was black, and a majority of them 
had the hair well tended and smoothened .with 
eocoanut oil, so that it was somewhat difficult to 
accurately note its characteristics. Some of the 
males had curlj^ hair and some wmoly, while others 
had straight. There was an abundant growth of 
hair, on the heads of males and females, but ■ not on 
the face and body. A few of them had moustaches. 
The Kadar women so tended and smoothened 
the hair with eocoanut oil that they looked like 
the low caste Sudra women of the plains. The hair 
is tied into a knot behind. Some wear even false 
hair in order that the knot may appear big and 
beautiful, which is the sign of feminine beauty. 

The head Form : — The form of the head is for 
racial purposes measured by what is known as 
cephalic index, when it rises above 80, the head is 
called brachy- cephalic or broad-headed, and when it 
falls below 75, the term dolico-cephalie or long-headed 
is applied to it. Indices below 75 and 80 are character- 
ised as mesocephalic. This is a factor which is of 
great assistance in the rapid identification of racial 
types. There is a correlation between the propor* 
tions of the head and the form of the face. The rule= — 
long head oval face, and short head round face, 
may be safely adopted. J udged by these standards 
the Kadars are distinctly long- headed. The flattening 
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of the occiput which is said to be very prevalent 
among the brachy-cephalic races of America and 
Asia is unknown among the Kadars. “The form of 
the head” says Ripley, “is the expression of racial 
difference, and is free from all disturbance of physi* 
cal environment. It is further uninfluenced by 
climate, food supplj^, economic status or habits of 
life”. From the measurements of 70 Kadar males, 
the average cephalic index was found to be 72 . 4, the 
maximum and the minimum being 79 and G8 
respectivel 3 ^ From this it follows that the shape of 
the face is long and oval, and the profile is concave. 

Eyes The colour of the iris of both men and 
women is dark, coupled with various shades of 
brown. 

Nose : — The shape of the nose in the case of the 
men and women is generally short, broad and straight. 
The average nasal index is 90, the maximum and 
the minimum being 108 and 73 respectively. Tlia 
chin is narrow and the lips are medium. The 
upper lips are not turned upwards. The Kadars are 
orthognathous. Their ears are small and finely deve- 
loped. 

Tooth chipping : — Both young Kadar men and 
girls chip their teeth with a file in the form of a 
sharp pointed but not serrated cone. The operation 
is performed either before marriage or before they 
come of age. It is said to the common in fh# 
Malaya Peninsula where the practice of filing the 
teeth and blackening them is a prelude to marriage. 
It also prevails among certain tribes of Africa and 
JbpskaJia., The praotlee helps them to easily eat 
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Colour of the sldn : — Both Kadar men and women 
are of dark complexion. Some are sooty black, 
while others are dark brown. Their dress is gene- 
rally scanty and there is no difterence in colour 
between the parts of their bodies exposed and those 
unexposed. Curiously enough a boy of twelve years 
of age betrayed the colour of one belonging to a 
higher caste, and evidently this leads to a suspicion 
of some intermixture for which there is ample 
scope. Regarding colour, it is said that pigmen- 
tation arises from the disposition of colouring 
matter in a special series of cells which lie between 
the translucent outer skin or epidermis and the inner 
or true skin known as cutis. It was long supposed 
that the pigment cells were peculiar to the dark- 
skinned races, but investigation has shown that the 
structure in all cases is identical. The differences 
in colour are due to variations in the amount of 
pigment deposited. This explanation in the opinion 
of some anthropologists is not correct. They hold 
that the differences in colour are due to the direct 
effects of heat. Some connect pigmentation of the 
skin with humidity or both combined. But this 
also is open to objection. The best working hypo- 
thesis, says Ripley, is the combined influences of a 
great number of factors of environment working 
through physiological processes none of which can 
be isolated from the others. It is interesting to note 
the following explanation, given by E. P. Armitage, 
of the variations of colour in various races, 
He says, ‘‘where salt or salt-containing food is a 
luxury, the upper or wealthier classes vt^ill be 
fairer than the lower classes. It is also said tha| 
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the sun darkens the skin although there be no 


uncommon redundancy of the bile. It is also a 
fact that redundancy of the bile darkens the skin 
even in the absence of common exposure to the 
sun, where both causes co-operate the effect is 
much greater and the colour much deeper”. The 
Kadars in common with other wild tribes have only 
of late begun to use salt in their food ; whether the 
variation of colour from dark to dark brown and 
pale white is due to this it is not possible to say. 

Stature : — The Kadars are a dwarfish tribe, and 
their average height is 175 cms. The maximum 
and minimum heights are 164 cms. and 156 cms. 
respectively. In the opinion of the best anthropolo- 
gists, their low stature depends upon evoironment, 
natural or artificial selection and habits of life. 
“Stature”, say Keane, “like the eyes, is more 
uniform among the lower than among the higher 
races, where it is affected by pursuits, town or 
country life, agricultural or industrial occupations”. 
But these short peoples inhabit inhospitable and 
isolated localities and their dimunitive size is the 


effect of scanty food continued through generatiotis. 
The Kadars mostly depend upon the produce of fh© 
jungle, small yams, carrion, roots, ffuits, 
vegetables and grain ragi or rice. 

( 3 ) Present social and economic condition 
An account of their social and economic 
has already been given in ray first volume m 
Cochin Tribes and Castes, During the 
years their frequent contact with the people of the 
pMas and with Buropeans in plantations 
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deprived them of their simple habits and brought 
them to a modified condition of life, morality and 
even language. Their family and tribal organisations 
are slowly disappearing. They very much indulge 
in drinking and in other vices. Both men and 
women get into a fashion for costly dress. They 
attend the village festivals of the plains and take a 
sort of pride in taking, the names of the . village 
deities in place of those of their vague gods of the 
hills and forests. 

The primary occupation of the members of this 
community is the collection of forest produce in 
return for which they get from the contractors salt, 
chillies, tobacoo, opium and money for the purchase 
of articles such as rice and cloth. They dig pits 
for trapping elephants^ for which they get wages 
with which they indulge in opium and other intoxi- 
cants. Some are employed in timber- cutting, road- 
repairs and for various kinds of work in the tram 
line; Some are employed as forest guards, ahd 
brakesrhen. Attempts are being made to educate 
their children and to establish a few Co-operative 
Societies for bettering their condition. To an 
anthropologist it is a matter for regret to see that 
these human fossils are rapidly disappearing ! 

Regarding the idea of self-help, a Kadar can 
give a lesson to the present day civilized man ; with 
a bill hook he performs wonders. He builds houses 
%o neat and comfortable as to be positively 
laxurious’. He will bridge a stream with canes and 
branhhes. He will make a raft out of bamboo, a 
carving knife out of etah, a fishing line out of fibre, 
and fibre from dry wood. He will find food for a 
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visitor of the forest when he thinks that he mnst 
starve, and will show him the branch, which, if 
cut, will give him a drink. He will set traps for 
beasts and birds which are more effective than Some 
of the most elaborate products of machinery. While 
a visitor of the forest, overtaken by night and 
afraid of wild beasts, feels helpless, a Kadiar 
feels happy surrounded by plenty for his dinner. 
Familiarity with wild beasts, and comparative 
dom from accident have bred contempt for them. 
The Kadar goes where an inhabitant of the plains 
fears to tread or conjures every creak of a bamfeo 
into the approach of a charging tusker. Some nre 
good trackers, and a few are good shikaris* 

* This paper was read at the tenth session of the Indian Soioae® 
Congress at Lucknow, 1923. 
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By Rao Bahadur Anatha Krishna Iyer., b. a. 

( I ) Introduction. 

The Malsers of the Cochin Forests are found in 
the Chittur Taluk of the State. They appear to 
be mostly immigrants from the forests of the 
Coimbatore hills. They live mostly either along 
the slopes near the foot of the hills or in the forests 
of the plains. In the Cochin State they are found 
in the latter localities. The Kadars who live on 
higher elevations consider them in point of social 
status to be inferior to themselves, both on account 
of their habitat, and of their eating the carrion of the 
now and the bison. There are two grades among 
thein, namely those that live on the hills, and those 
who inhabit the plains. Formerly they used to 
eetnmit dacoities, waylay travellers whenever oppor- 
tunities presented themselves, but now they serve 
and mostly live under landlords who give them 
lands in forest tracts either rent-free or on nominal 
rent, in return for which they work in the fields, and, 
also do services to them in watching the forests, aad 
sometimes in the elephant-catching operations.. 
They are naturally a lazy lot, receive wages in 
advance, and spend a good portion thereof in drinfe 
at once. 

Forty men were measured by me and the 
results are given below. 

(2) Physical characters. 

About twenty of the Malsers who appeared 
befbtf mo Wero strong ar.d stout and others were 
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of the medium type. There were a few sickly 
members who had just recovered from Malaria. 
The women who were there at the time appeared 
to be fairly strong and healthy. 

Shin colour : — The Malsers are uniformly black 
with the exception of a few who are dark brown. 
Seldom is even one seen possessing finer colour 
of the higher castes. There is, as in the case of the 
Kadars, no difference in colour between the parts 
exposed and those unexposed. Generally they are 
more than half naked, ' 

Hair colour : — The colour of the hair on the 
head of both men and women is black. Botob 
allow the hair to run wild and do not smoothea 
it with cocoanut oil. It is difficult in .the case of 
many to judge whether it is curly or wavy, A, few 
have wavy hair. It is not abundant on the face. 
Some wear moustaches. Growth of hair on the 
body is almost nil. Both men and women tie the 
hair into a knot behind. 

Shape oj the head : — Both from appearance as 
well as from measurements, the Malsers arc dolioo- 
cephalic or long-headed, and the average cephalic 
index is 73 ’8, the maximum and the minimum 
being 807 and 66 respectively. 

j^yes : — The iris in the case of Malsers, both men 
and women, is black with shades of brown, 

piQse : — The shape of the nose of both men and 
women is short, broad and straight. The average 
nasal index is 86'6, the maximum and the iniuimuhi 
being 108 and 72 respectively. Chins are narrow 
and the lips are of the medium type. The ii|H3 
not everted. The ears are small and welll-def,ek 
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These people do not chip their teeth like the Kadars. 

Stature : — The average height of the Malsers is 
160*5) the maximum and the minimum heights being 
172 and 150 respectively. 

Mutilations and deformity ; — Like the Kadar 
women the Malser women dilate their ear-lobes for 
the insertion of wooden discs. They also bore the 
septum of the nose for the insertion of a nose-screw. 
They also tatoo their hands with the figure of a bird 
or flower. The chipping of the teeth so commoij 
among the Kadars is entirely absent among them. 

The wild tribes of the forest are mere creatures 
of their environment. The Malsers of the forest 
are no longer tree-climbers for the gathering of honey 
and bill produots. They clear forests and cultivate 
lands in their vicinity giving a portion of the 
produce to their landlords, and taking the rest 
for^ themselves. They are experts in timber- 
cutting in the forests. They are somewhat better- 
looking than the Kadars, and their women look like 
the low-caste Sudra women of the plains. Both men 
and women are ill-clad and ill-fed owing to their 
indigent circumstances. Their food consists of wild 
yams which they dig for when they have nothing 
to give to the trader for rice. They are good at 
game-tracking and very handy with their axes, with 
the help of which they will construct a house in a 
few hours.* 

* This pitper was read at the tenth session of the Indian Boience 
Congross at Lucknow, 1923. 




IV. ON THE CULT OF THE GODLINGS OF 
DISEASE IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

By Sakat Chaudra Mitra, m. a. 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology, Ummrsky of 

Calcutta. 

The peasantry — the illiterate village-folk — of the 
country side in Bengal have Ycvy little to do With 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva— the three s^uperior 
deities of the Hindu official pantheon, and with 
their kindred and setellites. These Devote or ffiigh 
are much adored and prayed- to by the rich 
literate members of the villago-cominunity. 
But they are little more than names to the simple 
and illiterate village-folk of the country-side in 
Bengal. These latter pay their devoirs to the 
Crama^Devatas or the village-godlings who are 
■nothing more than the personifications and the 
deifications of natural phenomena and objects such 
as the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, Rivers, Waters 
and the like; of the disease-spirit; the sainted 
dead ; and the evil and malicious dead — a “mob 

of divinities” as Dr. W. Crooke has very aptly 
designated them. 

personifications and deifications have 
been absorbed into orthodox Hinduism or 
Brahmanism and received brevet rank as members 
of the Hindu official pantheon ; while others are 
in course of promotion towards their iastallatioa 
in the same high status. 

shah deal with the oults e 


In this jpaper, I 
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folk of Eastern Bengal pay tlieir worship. These 
godlings of disease are nothing more than deifi- 
cations or personifications of the spirit of disease 
and ailments, and of the evil and maliciously- 
disposed dead. 

The godlings and goddesslings of Eastern 
Bengal, w'ho are to be dealt with in this paper, 
are four in number and bear the names of ( 1 ) 
Ekaohura ; ( 2 ) Bara Kumara ; ( 3 ) Lalasa Bis- 
vesvara ; and ( 4 ) Khala Kumarl. 

(1) The Godling Ekdchura. 

The village-folk dwelling in the eastern parts 
of the district of Mymensingh, and in the northern 
parts of the district of Tippera in Eastern Bengal, 
pay their worship to the disease-^godling Ekichura. 
They do puj^ and pray to this deity whenever 
their children fall seriously ill and also &r the; 
purpose of obtaining the booh that the sons and 
daughters of those women whose children die 
shortly after birth may remain alive to a long age. 
As soon as a vow is made to pay worship 
deity, an iron ring is placed upon, or, failing tha% 
a piece of thread is tied round the infant’s leg. 
This ring or thread is called “EkachurS’s fetter’ ^ 

This godling is worshipped sometimes, oh the 
occasion of the child’s first rice-eating ceremony ; 
sometimes, at the performance of the ceremony 
for investing him with the sacred thread ; and 
sometimes on the occasion of his marriage. 

After the p^'^has been done, the fetter round 
the child’s leg is taken off. If the fetter should 
have been destroyed or lost by reason of some 
aooideniv a new fetter is placed round the child’s leg 
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at the time of the performance of the of this 
godling. 

Goats are usually sacrificed to this godling. But, 
in some places, buffaloes are slaughtered by wajf 
of sacrifice. 

Womenfolk occasionally perform a uraM ot 
ceremonial worship which goes by the name c# 
^Ekachurar vrataJ or ‘the ceremonial worship of 


Ekachura’. 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
regarding the origin of the name of this godling. 
According to some authorities, this deity is known 
as Ekachaum Bhairava. While others call him 
Ekacliura Bhairava. Lastly, according to a third 
class of authorities, this deity’s name is EkacMra 
Siva. 

The prayer-formulae recited at the worship of 
this disease-godling are as follows : — 

1. Nilajimutasamkasam ekachauram triloohanam 

2. Dvibhujam satruhantaram nan5lamkarabhu- 
shitam. 

1. (I oflfer my prayers to the deity ) Ekachaura 
whose complexion is like that of a dark ( lU., blue ) 
cloud, who is possessed of three eyes, 

2. Who is possessed of two hands, who kills hkf 
enemies, ( and ) who is adorned with various kinds 
of ornaments. 

The second version of the aforementioned formulat 
runs thus : — 

1. Nila jimutasankasam ekachauram tdlochanam* 

2. . Gadakhargadharam devam Btry/a-kotoM-* 
prabham. 
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8. Vindhyastham vindhyanilayam-bhairavam bhai- 
ravl priyam. 

Om ekachaura bbairava chagaclichefcyalivahya. 
Hum kraum ekachaura bhairavaya naraah. 

or 

1. (I offer ray prayers to ) the deity Eka- 
chaura Bhairava whose complexion is like that of 
a dark ( lit., blue ) cloud, who is possessed of three 
eyes, 

2. Who holds ( in his hands ) a club and a sword, 
who is resplendent like one crore of suns, 

3. Who lives in the Vindhya naountains, whoise 
home is in the Vindhya mountains, ( and ) who is 
beloved by Bhairavl. 

Om. I invoke ( the deity ) Ekachaura Bhairava 
by uttering the words “Come here” Hum kmum. 
I: make obeisance to ( the deity ) Ekachaura Bhai- 
rava. 

I am inclined to think that this godling is a 
personification of the spirit of diseases and ailments, 
which was worshipped by the non-Aryaa aborigines, 
that his worship is being gradually absorbed into 
orthodox Hinduism, and that the personified disease- 
spirit is in course of promotion to a higher status. 
The fact is that the exponents of the orthodox 
faith being desirous of concealing the origin of this 
chit among the detested non-Aryans, are lending 
to it a touch of the colour of Brahmanism by tacking 
the names Bhairava and Siva to this disease- 
spirit’s aboriginal epithet Ekmhura, 

Another interesting feature of the cult of the god- 
ling Ekaohur^ is the placing of the iron ring upon,, 
or the tying of the thread round, the infant’s leg, 
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The ideas underlying the practice of plaoiag 
the iron ring upon the infant’s leg are the following 

Firstly, the belief in the effacacy of iron as a 
fetish or charm to scare away evil spirits such a® 
the spirits of disease. 

Secondly, the belief in the supernatural power 
of the blacksmith. 

Thirdly, the belief in the efficacy of the magic 
circle as a scarer of evil spirits. 

As instances of the first and second beliefs, 
we may mention that, in the Mirzapur district of 
the United Province of Agra and Ondh, Baiga 
or the village-exorciser uses the gurda or the sacred 
chain with which he thrashes patients suffering 
from epilepsy, hysteria and similar diseases which, 
from their mysterious nature, are believed by the 
ignorant village -folk to be caused by demoniacal 
possession. 1 

Then again, it is popularly believed throughout 
India that women, just after their delivery, are 
particularly liable to be attacked by evil spirits, 
la order to scare a demons or evil spirits, 

ant iron Impletheot such as a sword, a knife, a 
scathe and the like is always kept upon the bed 
oi the young mother and her baby. As, for ins- 
tance, among the Vadvals of Thana ( in the Bombay 
Presidency ), it is belieyed that, on the fifth night, 
after the delivery of a woman, the birth-spirit 
Sathi comes i|| the gU|SO of h cah a dog or a hen 
and eats the heart or skull : of ffee » oMM. 
In order to scare away thi s malignant spirit^ the 

^ An InirodwUon to the Fcputaur' Religiofi omS of ■ 

Mku, Uy W. Crooke, B. a. Alla^habacl, ia&4 109. 
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womati’s kinsfolk encircle her bed with the strands 
of a particular kind of creeper which is supposed 
to have anti-demoniac property, and place an iron 
knife cr scythe upon her cot. At the same time, 
an iron bickern is kept at the door of the lying-in- 
room j and a watch is kept for the whole night. 2 

This belief is very similar to the European one 
in fairy-changelings and the malevolent influences 
to which the European mother and her child are 
exposed. 

Lastly, as instances of the third belief, we may 
state that, throughout India, iron in the shape of 
rings, wristlets and leglets ( compare with “Eka- 
churn’s fetter” mentioned supra ) is frequently 
v^orn with a view to scare away malignant spirits 
such as the spirits of disease and of death. Justin 
the same way, in Ireland, an iron ring worn on the 
fourth finger" is’ believed to cure the wearer of 
rheuinatism.^ \ 

; As an additional example of the use of the iron 
l^let for this putpose, we may mention that, in 
Western and Lower Bengal, women, who becomo 
marUmhe, that is to say, whose children die 
shortly after birth, borrow or purchase from a 
thief an iron fetter or leglet ( called chorer heri : 
Compare this with “Ekachura’s fetter” ), and place 
the same on the infant’s right leg ( in the case of a 
male child ) afid on the left leg ( in the case of a 
female ohild ). This is believed to make the infant 
live. up to a long hge. 
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As instances of the use of iron wrisilets for 
the aforementioned purpose, we may mention that, 
in Western and Lower Bengal, lunatics and insan# 
persons are made to wear on their right hand ( in 
the case of a male ) and on their left hand { in fea 
case , of a female ) an iron wristlet which is 
the Pdgla Kal'ir hala or “the wristlet which 
been consecrated to the goddess Kali who 
over lunatics.” This is another instance of the 
use of iron as a curative for nervous and mental 
ailments, such as epilepsy, hysteria and insanity, 
which are believed by the ignorant folk of the 
country side to be caused by demoniac possession. 

Among the Birhors — an aboriginal people living 
on the Chota Nagpur plateau — old iron implements 
are exposed in the open during an eclipse and 
then taken to a blacksmith ( this is another instance 
of the supposed supernatural power of this crafts- 
man ) for being made by him into wristlets. Children 
are made to wear these wristlets in order that 
they may be immune from the evil eye and the 
attacks of malevolent spirits and demons. It is 
also believed by them that the wearers thewf 
have good dreams and that ghosts and spooks cannot 
appear to them in their drearas> 

The practice of tying the thread round the 
child’s leg is based upon the following ideas : — 

(1) The belief in the efficacy of thread as an 
amulet or talisman to ward off diseases. 

(2) The belief in the efficacy of the magic, 
as a scarer of evil spirits. 


^ Mm in Iwlia for March and Jiiw 1 952, p. Ill, 


As regards the first belief, I have already shewn 
elsewhere that many races of people, both civh 
Ibed and nnoivilized, believe in the efficacy of the 
coionred and unooloured string or ligature as a talisman 
for warding off the attacks of diseases. These bands 
of string or ligatures are tied either on the wrist, 
or above the elbow-joint, or round the neck. [ In the 
ease of -‘Ekaichura’s fetter”, it is tied round the leg ]. 
Among these peoples are included the Chinese, the 
Btirmans, the Hindus of the districts of Hughli 
and Murshidabad in Lower Bengal, the Afghans, 
and the lower classes of the English people Hying 
ih the county of Norfolk and in some other parts 
of England. ® 

The second of the foregoing beliefs has found 
expression in the fact that, when the thread or 
string is tied round the wrist, arm, neck or leg^ 
it assumes the form of a circlet and thus acquires 
the magical property for keeping off the spirits of 
disease and of death. 

(II) The Godling Bara Eumara, 

This godling is a constant attendant of the deity 
Ekachura. Wherever and whenever Ekachura is 
worshipped, Bara Kuraara must also be worshipped. 
On such auspicious ceremonial occasions as the 
performance of the first-rice-eating ceremony, 
marriage, etc., Bara Kumara is almost always 
worshipped. 

This godling is worshipped by presenting to 


® Vide my article on “North Indicm Iriccmfaticm for Ghmming 
Ligatwes for Brake-Utd^ in tte Journal of the knihropologioil 
Society of Bombay^ Tol. X*, pp. 593—595. 
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him 16 kinds of offerings (shodasopaohura). 

Goats and other beasts are also sacrificed to him. 

The prayer-formula recited at the worship of tiffs 
godling is known as the Baum Mantra and rans 
thus : — 

1. Om Barakumara dvibhujam satruhantai?aiE 
madyaghatakapalakam. 

2. Byaghracharmambaram nanalankarabhu^ki- 
tarn. 

1. ( I am offering prayers to the deity) Bara 
Kumara who is possessed of two hands, who kills 
( his ) enemies, ( and ) whose head ( lit., forehead ) 
is like a wine-pot, 

2. Who is clad in a tiger’s skin ( and ) who is 
adorned wffth various kinds of ornaments. 

The godlings Ashtabhairava are also worshipped 
as Bara Kumara’s attendant deities (angadevamf 
There is considerable difference of opinion 
regarding the origin of the name of the godling 
Bara Kumara. 

Some authorities are of opinion that this godling’s 
name is Bara Kumara or the ^‘Eldest Unmarried 
Young Man”. As the word hara is synonymous 
with the Sanskrit word brhat, some priests 
worship this godling by uttering the formula ‘Brihat 
liumaraya namaK ( or “I make obeisance to Brihat 
kumara” ) ; some by reciting the formula JBrirdfdha 
TcumarUya namaW* (or “I make obeisuiioe to 
Briddhakumara’’ ) While a third class i , 
perform the pvga by utter in g ’ 
humsrttya mmK' ' 

Barakum 
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Some seiiolars think that this godling’s correct 
name is ^^Baradata Kumara^’ or “the Unmarried 
Young Man who gives boons*’. 

I think that the godling Bara Kumara is also a 
deification of the spirit of disease which was wor- 
shipped by the non- Aryan aborigines and that this 
worship is being gradually adopted into Brahmanism. 

It is likely that, for the purpose of lending this 
cult the appearance of having had a Pauranik 

origin, the name of the Hindu War-god Kumara or 
Karttika with the distinguishing epithet ham 
prefixed thereto, has been applied to this godling 
by the exponents of orthodox Brahmanism. 

(HI) The Godling Lalam Bisvesvara. 

This godling is worshipped at many places in 
' the districts of Mymensingh and Tippera in Eastern 
Bengal. The people of those parts, in their house- 
hold parlance, call this cult “the Worship of Takara 
Tlikarf*. This godling is worshipped for the popose 
of obtaining the boon that the sons and daughters 
of those women whose children die shortly after 
birth or are still-born, may live up to a long age. 

The common folk believe that this godling 
Tskara Tskarl steal the aforementioned children and, 
assuming the forms of these stolen children, take 
the latter’s places. The godling, in the guisa of 
the stolen child, feigns to be dead and, after he has 
been buried in the earth, rises from the grave and 
goes away. 

It is stated that the godling Lalasa Bisvesvara 
belongs to the same group as the deity ArddhanSm- 
for, aecprding to- the undermentioned dhgdnctf 
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the former is composed of half-man and half- woman 
and should, therefore, be worshipped together. 

The aforementioned dhyana or formula, whMi 
is mumbled while the priest contemplates the imagn 
of this godling, runs' as follows 

1. Meghangim jirnabasanam padmahastam l3hc|i«l* 
vayam, 

2. Brikshastliitam balakroram inuktakesina hhayi^ 
nakam, 

3. Dandahastam dhritakatim banamalabibhnsMfem ; 

4. Jatabharasamajuktam bhasraabarnam bhujad- 
vayarn, 

5. Dandapasasamajuktam Kesapingalaloehanatn. 

6. Katakshasthanam statam dantaushtham kam- 
pitam sada, 

7. Baladam bhaktasantam devidevamahara bhaje. 

or 

1. and latter half of 7. — I offer ray puja to the 
deity half of whom is female a’jd the other half 
male; (whose feminine half) is dark-complexioned 
like a cloud ; who is dressed in tattered raiment ; 
wko holds a lotus in one of her hands ; who is pos- 
sessed of two hands ; 

2. Who dwells in trees ; who has a child in her 
lap ; whose hair is dishevelled ; who is terrible in 


appearance ; 

3. Who holds a mace in one of her hands ; whoso 
hands are placed akimbo ; and who is adorned with 
garlands of forest flowers ; 

4. ( Whose male half ) bears matted looks ( on Ms 
head ) ; who is ashy-complexioned ; ’who k 
of two hands ; 
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5. Who holds ( in his hands ) a mace and a net; 
■whose eyes are grey like grey hair ; 

6. Whose eyes are always frowning ; who is always 
gnashing ( liUt shaking ) his teeth and lips ; 

7. Who eats children ; ( and ) who is favourably 
disposed towards those who are devoted to him. 

It is stated that the worship of this godling is 
prescribed in the Kubjika Tantra. 

, The prayer- formula recited at the worship of 
this godling is Om Lalasu Bisvesvar^ya namah or 
make obeisance to the godling Lalasa Bisvesvara”. 

From a careful perusal of the description, given 
above, of this godling, I am inclined to opine that 
. he is a deification of the spirit of diseases and 
ailments, or of the spirit of the evil and maliciously- 
disposed dead. For it is stated that he steals children 
and, assuming their guise, take their places. Then he 
feigns to be dead and, when he is buried in the earth, 
rises from his grave and vanishes. In line 7 of the 
aforementioned dhyana also, it is stated that he 
eats children. 

The name Takara Takari, which is commonly 
applied to this godling, would appear to indicate 
that this cult is of non-Aryan origin, and that this 
deified spirit was prayed-to and propitiated by some 
non- Aryan aboriginal tribe, This cult has now 
been completely assimilated into orthodox Brah- 
manism ; and with a view to lay a veneer over his 
aboriginal origin, the orthodox Hindu name Halasa 
Bisvesvara has heen applied to him. 

( IV ) The GoddessUng Khcda Ruma^ri, 

The goddessling Khala Kumarl is worshipped by 
the village-folk in the districts of Mym^nsinghv 
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Tippera and Sylhet where this cult is known as 
“the cult of Darai”. As this goddessling is wpC'- 
shipped along with the goddess Manasa, womenlolk 
generally call it “the Cult of Darai Bishari”. 

People suffering from incurable diseases make 
vows to do puja to this deity in order that Ifclr 
might be cured of their ailments. 

She is worshipped on the occasion of the perfer*- 
mance of such ceremonies as that for the inve^laite 


of a child with the sacred thread, and of maifiage* 

On the first day of the worship of this goddess-' 
ling, the Adhibasa ceremony has to be performed 
with due rites. On the next day, the regular piljs 
has to be performed. 

As accompaniment to the worship of this goddes- 
sling, the undermentioned virgins ( or Ewrmrls ) 
have also to be adored and prayed-to : — 

( 1 ) Ugra Kuraari. 

( 2 ) Kshemankarl. 

( 3 ) JalabasinI, 

( 4 ) Haraputrika, 

{ 5 ) Ugrarapa. 

( 6 ) Grangaputrlka. 

( 7 ) Nandiputriki. 

( 8 ) A virgin whose name has not been giveax. 
Thereafter pujct has to be done to the unde-rmen'* 
tinned deities also 

( 1 ) Yamuna. 

( 2 ) Brahmanl. 

( 3 ) Vishnumaya. 

(4) Padma. 

(5) Ghhaya, 
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C 7 ) Surabakya. 

( 8 ) , Vasudeva. 

( 9 ) The Ten Incarnations of Vishnu, 

( 10 ) Dharmma, 

( il ) Vairagya. 

(32) A vairagya. 

( 13 ) Anaisvaryya. 

( 14 ) Sesha. 

( 15 ) The Disk of the Sun ( Arkkaraandala ), 

{ 16 ) Fire ( Vahnimandala ). : / 

(, 17 ) The Disk of the Moon ( Somamandala ); 

( 18 ) Soul ( Atma ). 

( 19 ) The Universal Soul ( Paramattna ). 

( 20 ) Jnanatma, 

(21) Rajah. 

(22) Tamah. 

{ 23 ) The Internal Soul ( Antaratma ). 

After the worship of the goddessling Khala 
KtiEnari has been finished, pilju has also to be offered 
to the goddessling Chhaya and Maya in the evening 
near some sheet of water. 

The principal priest who officiates at the worship 
of the goddessling Khala Kumari is a Gurama 
or hermaphrodite. In lieu of the genuine herma- 
phrodite, men wear women’s clothing, put on shell- 
bracelets on their wrists, paint spots of vermilion 
on their foreheads, and live unmarried all their lives. 

The songs sung by the hermaphrodite priestess 
Gurama are regarded as the principal accompani- 
ment of the worship of the goddessling Khala 
Kumari. But, at the present day, on account of 
the pauci ty of the Guramas, and of the prevalence 
of polished tastes among the people, this goddessling 
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is worshipped at many places without enlisting fe® 
services of the Guramas. The songs which fit® 
sung by the hermaphrodite priestess Gurama fit® 
stated to be very obscene. The singing of these 
songs is known as “the Chaitala of the Gurama.” 

[ It has been conjectured that the name ‘^Chaitula^ 
has been most likely applied to these songs on 
account of the fact that the Indian Cupid is wor- 
shipped in the month of Chaitra to the accompani- 
ment of the singing of obscene songs ]. 

The hermaphrodite priestess also acts as an 
oracle. With her hair deshe veiled, her tongue 
protruding from her mouth, and her eyes frowning, 
the Gurama wags her head to and fro. When the 
bystanders ask her questions about their future 
happiness and misery, she gives replies to them. 

This consultation of the hermaphrodite priestess 
in her capacity as an oracle is known as ‘*the GrUTCtmUr^ 
Banahar^^ As the people believe that the Gurama, 
when acting as an oracle, is possessed by the god* 
dessling Khala Kumarl, the term “BanaharS^' 
may be a corruption of the words ^^Bhunahars^^ or 
the act of pretending ( to play the part of tbe 
goddessling Khala Kumarl ). 

It would appear from the foregoing account 
that the hermaphrodite priestess, like the shmmrn 
of Central Asia, combines in herself the functions 
of the priest and the sooth-sayer. She not onfy 
conducts the worship of the goddessling Khalfi 
Kumarl but also predicts coming events. 

The wagging of her head to n ; : o ? \ 
to symboli e be ‘‘dan ' : I 

■ ifC-rfion' 
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deit^ moves according to some rude rhythmic measure 
and “announces the pleasure of the deity”. This 
rhythmic dance is prevalent all over the world. 

I have not been able to come across any other 
instance of the hermaphrodite’s acting as a priestess 
in any other cult or in the religion of any other 
people. [ This point requires further research ], 

I am of opinion that the goddessling Khala 
K’umari is a deification of some disease-spirit which 
was adored and prayed-to by the non-Aryan aborh 
gines. To my mind, this appears , to be borne out 
by the under-noted evidence : — 

(1 ) People generally call this godling by the 
name of Dasai or JDarai BishaH, the former of which 
appears to have been the aboriginal name of the 
particular disease-spirit. 

( 2 ) No image appears to be made of this goddess- 
ling. 

( B ) No tenaple or shrine appears to be cons^ 
truoted and set apart for the installation of this 
goddessling. 

( 4 ) No Brahmana officiates as a priest at the 
worship of this goddessling. 

( 5 ) Hermaphrodites or men who dress and adorn 
themselves as women and have taken a vow to lead 
a life of celibacy act as priestessses at her worship. 

The deified disease-spirit Darai has been absorbed 
into orthodox Brahmanism and dubbed with the 
Brahmanical name of Khala Kumari in order to 
give her cult the semblance of having had a Pau- 
ranik origin. 

The worships of the 8 virgins or KumUns and 
of the 23 deities who are adored and prayed-to along 
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the goddessling Khala Kumari appears to be 
subsequent accretions which have been tacked 0| to 
the primitive aboriginal cult by the exponents 
orthodox Hinduism in order to give it a rmmi 
of the latter faith. 

S’rom what I have stated above, it would appear 
that the three godlings Ekachura, Bara Kumari, 
and Lalasa Bisvesvara, and the goddessling Khala 
Kumari appear to have been personifications of the 
disease-spirit or of the spirit of death which 
were most likely adored and prayed-to by the non- 
Aryan aborigines of Eastern Bengal and which have 
been, or are in course of being, absorbed into orthodox 
Hinduism. 

The foregoing theory, which I am broaching 
tentatively, receives additional support from the 
evidence afforded by mediaeval Bengali literature. 
In Ramai Pandit’s Sunya Purana, the names of 
about 50 godlings, goddesslings, sages and ascetics 
are mentioned, all of whom, though not ofVedio 
origin, are yet recognised in Pauranik Hinduism. 

A few of these godlings bear very ourious 
names as, for instance. Dura vara Sai. This godliug 
appears to be the same as Damara Saui who is 
mentioned in the work entitled Dharmma pMju 
Vidhuna. In this latter work, several other godlings 
bearing the names of jharajhari, Parihara, Ltauha- 
jangha, Pandasura and so forth are mentioned, all of 

® For >11 account of the worship of the three godlings 
Bara KumSra, and Lalass Bisvesvara, aad of the 
BLhaia I am indebted to an artacle ( in Beagah ) fiaatitled , 

FtSidmJkt, PmiiaMm which appeared in the Ber^g^fe , 

aagasane ( ptiblished fram Oalentta ) fer 

B. a ( Jiin^uly im I, P. ) Bp, . 
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wHom appear to have been adored and prayed -to as 
deities presiding over the field and agricnltuiral 
operations ( Ksheto^apala), 

Of the foregoing deities, Pandasura is the\god" 
ling of the sugarcane-field and is prayed to and 
invoked with the following invocation : — 

Pahi mam ikshuyantraih tvam, guravriddhipra- 
dayine, ikshubati-nibasine.” 

“0 thou, who dost increase the quantity of 
molasses and dost dwell in the sugarcane-field, 
maintain me by supplying me with an abundant 
supply of the sugarcane-juice ( h't., by means of the 
sugarcane press 

Prom their uncouth names, we are inclined to 
think that these village-godlings are of non- Aryan 
origin, and that Brahmanism has adopted them 
as members of its own pantheon, after purifying 
and dubbing them with Hindu names, as it is the 
characteristic of the exponents of .„the latter faith 
to do. In this way, the village-godling Bhaino 
has become Bhairava^ and the village-deity Shiu 
has been transformed into the full-fledged Mahadievew 

Then again, some of the godlings of the non- 
Aryan aborigines have been absorbed into the cult 
of Dharmma Thakura whom recent researches have 
proved to be a corrupt proto- type of Bond Buddfea» 
The exponents of this faith have dubbed them with 
names which signify that they are different imperso- 
nations of the deity Dharmma Thakura. This will 
be evident from the fact that, in Manik Ganguli’s 
Dharmma Mangala, we come across the names 
of eighty village-deities who preside over as many 
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places. In addition to the above, we find a 

list of village-godlings in Sahadeva Chakravartti’s 

Dharmma Mangala also. 

Included among the village-godlings mentioned 
in Manik Ganguli’s Dharmma Ma/ngala, are several 
Dharmma Raja Thahuras. These village-deities 
appear to have been, at one time, godlings of the 
non-Aryan aborigines, as wiU appear from the fact 
that several of them still bear the uncouth names 
of Bankura Raya, Yatrasiddhi, Kalu Ray ( of village 
Jara ) and so forth. But the Dharmma -Pandits 
or the priests of the Dharmma cult have absorbed 
them into their own faith, after dubbing them 
with the name of Dharmmaraja. 

In this connection, it will not be out of place to 
mention here that what has been called the “Pyramid- 
worship” of the Bengali womenfolk also appears to 
have been borrowed from the non-Aryan aborigines. 
Two forms of this cult have hitherto been described* 
In the first form, the godlings are named Thua and 
are five in number. They are represented by five 
conically-shaped clods of clay which are noore like 
miniature pyramids than anything else. The fact 
that they are not represented by anthropomorphic 
figures shows that these deities are not recognised 
either in the Vedas or in the Puranas, nor 
is their worship prescribed in the ShSskas. Then 
again, the non- Aryan origin of this cult is indioate<l 
by the language of the hymns addressed to them, 
which are not composed in Sanskrit but are oonohed; 
in an old Bengali dialect akin to Prakrit. 

In the second form of this tbo 
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e^ted Laiiil aiid represented by a conically-shaped 
clod of clay. Two flower-decorated sticks are stnck 
into this clod, one on each side of ife, to represent 
the deity’s two arms. But these floral decorations 
have been conjectured by scholars to be later inno- 
vations. The lack of this godling’s anthropomorphic 
shape indicates that this worship has been, very 
likely, borrowed from some non-Aryan people,]^ * 

5 the Folh-Lit&ratwe of Bengal, By Dinesh Chandra Sen, b . a . 

Pnfelished by the University of Calcutta. 1920 Pp. 24:6 — 247. 

* This paper was read at the tenth session of the Indian Sciotiioe 
Oongross at Lucknow, 1923. 


V. THE ADI-DRAVIDAS OF MADEAa 

By T. J. Kumiraswimi, m. r. a. s., JJmtMBmtf- 
Scholar ih Economics, Madras 
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term Adi Dravida has been applk 
restricted sense to the Pariahs of Madras^ 
the other tribes of the pre-Tatnilian days 
Hnruinhars and Irnlars of ihe Hilgris, the 
of the Nellianaputties, the Yeddas of Madura, the 
Shanars of Tinnevelly, the Pallars and Chuklers, 
may also be designated by that name. The Adi- 
Dravidas mentioned in this paper comprise the 
following tribes : — 

The Pariahs, 

The Malas, 

The Madigas, 

The Tiyans, and 
The Holeyars. 

The Adi-Dravidas are not outcastes though they 
are treated as untouchables by the other Dravidifoia 
and the Aryans. Now, much of that untouchability 
has vanished in East Madras, owing to the 
levelling influences brought into play by the exodus 
to cities and by the problems of town life. 

The first historic mention of the Pariahs is made 
in the Capardagiri inscription of Asoka which is 
engraved also on the rocks at Girnar in Kathiawar 
and Dhouli in Cuttack. It runs, — *Tn all the subju- 
gated territories of- King Priyadasi and also in Ifce 
bordering countries as such Choda Palaya or 
Satyaputra, Kcralaputra, etc The Pai * 
the Tii®il land, ei 
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( Chengleput, North Arcot, and South Arcot dis- 
tricts ) were once the most important race* They 
were the real proprietors of the soil. Even now the 
place of honour is reserved to them on certain inipor- 
tant occasions — perhaps a relic of their ancient 
importance. The head Vettiyar Pariah of Trivalur in 
Tanjore carries the chowri or fan of the god Tyagai:^ 
jan ( Siva ). It is a Pariah who ties the tali ronnd 
the neck of the goddess Yegathal ( Sole Mother ): 
at an important festival in Madras. The Brahmaaa 
in Vizagapatam go through a ceremony of asking 
the consent of Malas (Pariahs) to their marriage^ 
The Holey a Pariahs have the right of entering 
Meilkote temple, a stronghold of Vaishnavite Brah- 
manism, on three days in the year, specially set 
apart for them. The famous poets, Tiruvalluvar, 
the author of Tiruhhural, and Kapilar, the author 
Qi Kapilar Ahaval, and the poetess Avvayar, belong 
to the Adi-Dravida community. 

The Adi-Dravidas are not the lowest in the 
social scale. There are many others who occupy 
a lower status. They comprise more than a ninth 
of the population. There are according to the recent 
Census, 5,000,000 of Adi Dravidas out of a total 
population of 43 millions. They can lay claim to a 
purity of descent from the ancient Dravidas which 
purity of blood many civilized races cannot boast 
of. They have their own traditions, their own 
peculiar usages, their own castes and sub-divisions^ 
just as tbe other communities* 

Their Gurus or spiritual pastors are called Yallu- 
vars, Thathans, Pandarams, and 3mijeevis. Thi&y 
worship the female deities, Mariathal, Kali, PomEd* 
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amma, etc. They are mostly spirit- 
though nominally worshippers of Siva. Mr. Hto- 
prasad Shastri’s statement that the depressed elates 
were once Buddhists is well worth an 
at this stage of our enquiry. The temples of 
female deities mentioned above contain many 
Buddha images and other Buddhist nelim Many 
Adi-Dravidas worship the Buddha images, calling 
them Jatamunis, probably referring to the Jwala or 
or flame represented by a crown in Buddha’s head. 
Demon worship, devil dances, gorgeous processions 
of images, and riotous festivals were in vogue in 
the latter days of Buddhism in Southern India. 
The worship of the female deities and demons by the 
Adi-Dravidas are identical with the Buddhistic 
observances of those days. Tradition and local 
history point out that the images are the same and 
that they were once worshipped by the Buddhists 
of later days. 

There are a number of sub-divisions in their race, 
but 27 chief divisions may be noted among the 
southern Pariahs. They are ; — 

1. Aliya Pariah, so-called because they address 
their flither by calling him Alei and their mother by 
calling her Ala. 

2. Ayya Ammay Pariah, for similar reasons as 
above, for caUing their parents Ayya and Amma. 

3. Ambu Pariah. They use bows and arrow 
and are hunters by profession. 

4. Aripukara Pariah, They wash out sand 
sifting to find out particles of gold in i t 

Kattatha Paidah, 

E not’^msu widcwfii* 


1 
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6. Chuiik Pariab. They blow conches and do 
various Hnds of work at ceremonies. 
f. Koliya Pariah, who are weavers by profebion. 

8. Goody Pariahs, who are barbers by profession. 

9. Cootagacaur Pariahs who serve as grooms and 
attend to stables. 

10. Doorchauly or Tavalay Tinnum Pariah, who 
eat frogs, jackals etc. 

11. Mooraja Pariah, who beat a kind of tomtom. 
It. Oo Pariah, who serve as scavengers. 

18. Ottagacaar Pariah, who spin cotton. 

14. Perum or Great Pariah, a better sort of 
Padahs, who are engaged as gentlemen’s servants. 

1|. Pora Pariah, who make baskets and mats of 
bamboo, rushes, osiers, etc. 

16. SulagU” Kattey Pariah, who live chiefly by 
winnowing paddy and other kinds of grain. 

If, Shozia Pariah, who are hawkers of cheap wares. 
1:8. Tamil Pariahs, These are merchants and men 
of- some status. There are three kinds of Tamil 
Pariahs :-^Th 0 Tangalans, the Vellas, and the 
Kongus. The Tangalans are traders and cultivators? 
who wear the sacred thread at weddings and 
funerals. Next to them are the Yalluvans ; these are 
the most highly esteemed of the Pariahs; The 
Vellais and the Kongus eat cows that have died 
a natural death, whereas the Tangalans do not. 

19. The Tautha Pariah. They are ‘Viaishnavite 
mendicants subsisting on the eharlty of elhii^S. / 

20. The Tiyan of Malabar mk toddy drawers. 

21 . Tondans or slaves were 

cultivators. But some are petty traders, artisans^ 
flomestio servants, grooms, and the like* 
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22. Toty is the village messenger and servant. 

23. Vaduga or Telugu Pariah. These are pa 
quin, bearers. 

24. Valai Pariah, who catch birds by spr^c 


nets, 

25. Vettiyars. These beat tomtoms and act 
undertakers at funerals. 

26. Valluvans, These are most respectable of the 
lot. They are the spiritual pastors for the whole 
community. Many of them are reputed ask’ologeis 
who are consulted by many high caste people. 

27. yecauli Pariah are washerman. 

The main occupation of the Adi-Dravidas is new 
cultivation of the soil. They are the field labourers; 
They are a most patient and industrious class, who 
arc highly trustworthy. Many of them in the* 
employ of Europeans and Anglicised Indians in towns 
are quick, intelligent and active. Some of them 
are weavers, and spinners of cotton, artisans, hawkers^ 
traders, and merchants. Many of them have 
emigrated to Burma, the Malay states, Mauritius, 
South Africa, British Gniana, Mesopotamia and 
many other foreign countries. 

The Adi-Dravidas live in a separate quarter 
called a Parcheri, which is generally at a distance 
from the quarters of the caste residents in the 
villages, They have their own barbers, musicians, 
washermen, and their own spiritual guruSf 
Valluvars. In this connection it may be of some 
interest to note that the Brahman offleiatee as a 
priest for the other non-Brahman oommuaitie% 


whereas the Adi-Dravlda non-Brahman has a 
of his own oommnnityv A naajority of 
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their dead. Their marriages are generally accom- 
panied by dances and songs when the tali or the 
cord is tied round the bride’s neck. Except the 
Arathu Kattatha Pariah all others remarry their 
widows, Their moral code is very strict and the 
chastity of their women is in no way inferior to that 
of the other communities.* 

^ This paper was read at the tenth session of the Indian, Soiiolee 
Congress at Laoknovv, 1923. 


VI, CASTE IMPURITY IN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES. 

By Rai Bahadur Hira Lal, b. a. 

On the margin are noted the names of 
castes who are considered impure in tie 
Central Provinces. 

Their touch is supposed to defile a persQn 
of a higher caste, but the polluiaon is taken 
off by a mere bath or sprinkling of water on 
the head of the person polluted. It will be 
seen that the castes in the list are generally 
weavers, leather-workers, potters, 
Impure bamboo workers, washermen and 
Castes, scavengers. Most of these occu- 
pations are despised ones, but Mr. 
Russell in his Census Report of 1901 has 
given reasons to show that the occupations 
do not fully account for the impurity atta- 
ched to the caste. Thus while leather- 
curing and scavenging may be unclean in 
themselves, he points out that there is 
nothing unclean about bamboo-work and 
weaving. After examining the subject from 
all other points of view he comes to the ooncln- 
sion that this was the means by which the Brahmans 
sought to preserve the higher raoe from degradaMon 
by inter-marriage with the black and 
tribes, whom the Aryans had met and 
on entering the ootintry. It is, he 
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Impure 

Castes. 

Audbelia 
BalaM 
Basoi 
Bedar 
Bhaagi 
OhamaT 
Cliuhre 
Da,pihali 
DboM 
D&oli 
Dokor 
Dom 
„ Oaada 
^ (Gkasia 

Kkapgar 

Eatia 

Eori 

KuGixkaindMa 

Ejamkai 


-i&iala 

Mang 


Nagatchi 

Paaka 

Paraiyan. 

Pardhan 

Pasi 

' i&olaka , 
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feeling engendered by difference of race and 
difference of colour, the pride of blood and the 
fear of its pollution that could cause so violent an 
antipathy between man and man. Inspite of the 
forcible arguments which Mr. Russell has pul 
forward to support his theory there is still much to 
be said in favour of the lowness of the occupations 
which brings impurity to the castes which follow 
them. It is a well-known fact that the praotisers 
of what appear to be clean occupations are merely 
off-shoots of the unclean workers ; for instance, the 
Basors or bamboo workers are really an off-shoot 
of the Dorn or scavenging caste and the continu- 
ation of their . close association with the Dome, 
oould not but make them an impure easfe.; 
Similarly the weavers are an off-shoot of the Chamai? , 
caste and their traditional conneotion survives in the 
phrase ‘Chamar Kori’ up to this day. While those 
relations subsisted the Koris could not 
Chamar shake off their impurity by the fact of 

Kori. their having taken to cloth-weaving. 

In the matter of social position of a 
caste, a good deal depends on the pretensions of 
the caste itself. A case in point is that of 
the Bedars. They are still regarded in Berar 
as equal to the Dheds but through the exertions of 
some of its educated members, the caste has almost 
acquired the status of a Kunbi. The advanced 
portion of the community disowns connection with 
what may be regarded as the Dhed Bedars, but 
in course of time if these abandon what is regarded 
■ r( b" lit duct, they might claim the same 

4 hate 
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acHeved. la the list of impure castes, there i» 
hardly any whose occupation is not unclean. ^Thlis 
whatever may have been the original cause of 
differentiation, there can be no doubt that un- 
cleanness of occupation had much to do with it. 
In higher castes where certain sections took u^ 
unclean work, they were looked down upon and 
ostracised though not actually reduced to tjjo 
status of an impure caste. For instance, hemp- 
growing created a separate sub-caste of Kunbis 
called Santora Kunbis. The growing of the plant 
is not in itself unclean, it is the process of taking 
out fibre which is very dirty. The Kutnhars 
have the title of Panda chiefly restricted to 
Brahmans and are not unclean, but those who began 
to rear pigs or use donkeys as pack-animals got 
degraded as Sungaria or Gadhere Kumhars and 
sank to the category of impure castes. In the 
northern Districts very great attention is not paid to 
the impurity caused by contact with these castes 
except in the case of sweepers, but in the South 
pollution is even caused by an impure person coming 
within a certain distance of the high-born. This 
is accentuated in the Madras Presidency, but these 
provinces are free from such deep prejudice, 
The Mahar boys may attend the same school as 
the Brahmans, though the former are not allowed 
to sit in the main hall but in the verandahs to prevent 
contact with high caste boys. In the Northera 
Districts Chamar boys are known to have sal 
the same bench as the high caste quaudaiu redw of 
a territory. A somewhat curious exomplt 
impurity by contact m found among Soltas 
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are temporarily out-casted if a stick thrown by a 
Oanda or Ghasia on a mango tree accidentally falls 
oh their body even after remaining on the tree 
for one or two days. 

Many acts which are considered impure are 
abrogated for the sake of convenience. A Dhimar 
is as unclean as a Sungaria Kumhar 
Abrogation of as both rear and eat that unclean 
impurity. animal, the pig, and yet a Brahman 
of the highest section would not 
hesitate in taking water from his hand though he 
may refuse to take it from his brethren of the same 
caste, if in his eyes they are of a somewhat lower 
status than himself. It is merely convenience that 
gives sanction to this conduct. In Chhattisgarh 
there was apparently a lack of Dhimars, so the 
caste that was sanctified was the Rawat and hence 
nobody drinks water from a Dhimar in Chhattisgarh. 
Again nobody takes even water from the hands of 
. a Bharia, but at the time of marriage many castes 
allow him to carry their pakka food from the bride’s 
village to that of the bride-groom and vice versa. 
This is an abrogation for want of a sufficient number 
of carriers of high castes. In Berar the Bamhanjais 
may drink water from Kunbis and Malis at the time 
of marriages but not at other times. At grand 
feasts even Brahmans may sit on roads and 
other places not cleaned with cow-dung, but 
when individually fed they would insist on their 
chouha and would not let any body eoine close to it 
because that pollutes the food* The ground where 
One has eaten is consisdered most polluted and requiring 
cleaning with eew dung, hut on oc ions lerred to 
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above even a Brahman may eat where another has 
eaten, a mere sprinkling of water being held suffioienl 
to clean the spot. Present day cireums tances 
have created further abrogations, such, for instance, as 
in Kailway ' journeys, cutchery attendance, etc. 
Water is now almost universally carried and drank 
in railway trains. Ganges water may be broughi 
by any caste and may be drunk by even Brahmans. 
It may be said that it has a sanctity of its own, but, 
at any rate, soda water has none. A Brahman who 
would not touch the water brought by a Mnsalmail 
from a well does not find any difficulty in drinking 
it when it is jerated. It loses its character of pure 
water as it becomes soda water. Water may not 
be taken from a mashaJc or leather bag, but where 
water is scarce and cannot easily be brought 
without the use of a leather bag, the objection is 
withdrawn, as in Berar where most castes take it 
from the mashak In railway carriages and bazaars, 
Mehtars rub shoulders with others, but nobody cares 
to bathe after a railway journey or a visit to a bazaar. 
In Berar, a Mahar is allowed to yoke and unyoke 


bullochs to or from a cart in which a person of a 
higher caste is actually sitting. In Jubbulpore 
they drive tongas which are engaged by everybody* 
Again, all are perfectly aware that a hawker of sweete 
and puris touches everybody high or low, and his 
basket is touched by any body in the throng throngh 
which he passes to and fro, and yet even high castes 
do not refrain from purchasing pukka food from him. . 

There are certain abrogations permittedi Oa 
ceremonial occasions, at festivals or at plane#- 

The Ponwars of Balaghal and B’'****4M?a '-wi 
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a god called Narayan Deo. The deity is kept in 
the house of a Mahar who brings it to the Ponwars 
when they wish to worship it. On this occasion the 
Mahars come and eat in a Ponwar’s house along 
with guests of other castes invited, caste restrictions 
being relaxed. As soon as the cook . crows in the 
morning the feast is stopped and caste distinctions 
are resumed. In the Bhairavi chakra of the Bam- 
margis not only are restrictions of food relaxed, but 
conjugal liberty between different castes during the 
period of ceremony is allowed. The Plindus who 
belong to the Shadawal sect throw off all eating and 
drinking restrictions and tako food even from a 
Musatonn for a number of days during which a 
goat-sacrifioe is arranged for. The liberty begins 
from the time the Musalman Pakir ties a nada or 
band to the wrist of the devotee of Shadawal and 
ends with the closing meal during which period the 
devotees wander about eating whatever is offered to 
them by any body regardless of caste. In this case, 
however, the other caste people require the devotee 
of Shadawal to undergo a purificatory ceremony 
accompanied with a feast to the caste before he is 
re-admitted to caste intercourse. On festivals when 
feasts are given to large bodies of persons such 
as at marriages, Horn, etc., all niceties of 
restrictions are done away with, as already 
referred to. At sacred places like Jaggannath or 
Puri, Bhuvaneshwar, etc., caste restrictions regarding 
food are totally abrogated as the food is taken 
after it is offered to the deity. It is called 

prasad which, if pukka, is free from pollution every- 
where, but at Puri even kuccha food is sanctified. 
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Again, there is abrogation of impurity when a 
person changes his religion. A Mehtar or ChaMr 
when he becomes a Christian or Mnsalman loses 
with his religion the impurity attached to him. 
An interesting ease in point is that of Meghs, which 
occurred in the Punjab some time ago when a party 
of Megh coolies working on a railway line wanted to 
draw water from a well, for they were very tiiirsty. 
A high caste neighbour objected and raised a hw 


and cry. No other source of drinkable water was 
accessible in the neighbourhood and the coolies in 
indignation and despair hit upon a plan which made 
the water available to them in a couple of hours. 
Muhammadans could draw water from the well, but 
not the Meghs. The coolies therefore went to the 
nearest mosque, embraced Islam and returned with 
a party of Musalmans to the well and the high 
caste Hindu at once yielded. Some time ago 
30,000 Meghs were reclaimed. They have gained 
in ‘social status, which they could not do undm* 
ordinary circumstances without becoming a Muhani- 
madan or Christian. 

An examination of Mission work would show 
that the largest number cf converts is from low 
castes, mostly untouchable. Al- 
Work among though these classes have hardly 
the impure any education and have no ambi- 

castes. tions, being quite content with 

their lowly lot, they sometime 


naturally feel a resentment against the 
meted out to them by the self-styled high oastea 
someiames impels them to change thi&k 
though they gauerally look for eome more 
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gain than mere social position. Exemption from 
hegaTf for instance, has been a great inducement for 
Chamars of Chhattisgarh to change their religion. 
N'evertheless the Missions have improved the social 
position of many depressed castes and opened avenues 
for their prosperity. The educated classes have now 
begun to see the iniquity of the treatment meted 
Out to the depressed classes and they have latterly 
been taking steps to ameliorate their condition. 
In some places very bold and strong steps have 
been taken ; for instance, in the Punjab, a number 
of polluted castes were admitted to eommensality 
with the higher castes, more than a decade ago. 

It may be noted that the depressed classes are 
not without self-respect. If the higher castes 
despise them they take reciprocal 

Tit for tat. measures and taboo the over- 
bearing castes ; for instance, a Ghasia 
may never take salt from a Kayastha, a Mehtar may 
not eat at a Kayastha’s, or a Darji's. The presence of 
Brahmans causes impurity to Bhunjias. If a Brah- 
man were to touch a Bhunjia hut, he would set fire 
to it as polluted beyond reparation. A Betul Teli 
does not drink water from a Brahman though he 
may do it from a Gond. By the way, it may be 

mentioned that mixed castes entertain a very 
exaggerated notion of their purity. Taking the 

case of Bhunjias again, a caste of mixed origin formed 
from Binjhwar and Gonds, these people will not 
even allow theh own dai^hter to enter thei ’ e 
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after she is married and has become the wife ef 
another. When she wishes to see her parents she 
comes with her husband, cooks her food eeparatelj'' 
and lives in a separate hut. The Bankas aad 
Sonjharas who are similarly mixed would not fal 
with anybody of their own caste. 




THE MUHUMMADANS OF PULICAT: 

An ethnical study. 

By S. T. Moses, m. a., e, z. s. 

Researches of scholars like Drs. Vogel, Radha- 
kuraud Muklierji, Krishnasami Iyengar and Mr. 
Hornell have shown conclusively that Indians many 
centuries prior to the commencement of the Christian 
era displayed extraordinary maritime activities. 
Besides the reference in Dr. J. W. Mcrindle’s 
“Ancient India” to a disastrous voyage of some 
Hindus who were blown by storm into Germany, and 
a Greek inscription, referred to at page 99 of Rawlin- 
son’s “Intercourse between India and the Western 
World from the Earliest Times to the Fall of Rome'' 
( 1916 b found in a ruined shrine on the banks of 
the Nile which was visited by Sophon an Indian 
mentioned in it, ancient literature in Tamil, Sanskrit, 
Pali and other languages is replete with references 
which prove that the Hindus of South India 
exhibited great enterprise overseas. Anthropologists 
are now almost agreed with Sir A. Keith in raising: 
the Tamil race to a status equal to any one of the 
three other races viz., Mongolian, Aryan (Caucasian) 
and the Negroid. The Tamil race which is 
apparently akin to the Aryan is quite distinct ethno- 
logieally from it. Their colour is brown or gold. 
The race, the original home of which is our continent 
Tamilagam, reached its golden age many centuries 
before Christ. Ancient literature proves how this 
continent was subject to invasions from the other 
three races. ‘Thirupura dakanam’ is the Negro^id 
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expedition and Suraparnan invasion that of th© 
Mongolian. The Ramayana tells us of the Aryan; 
invasion. To the ancient civilization^ of 
and A ssyria, the Tamils contributed a large share 


it was the Sumarians, a branch of the Tamils, whi© 
migrated there and laid the foundation. BgyphWi 
civilisation also is indebted to the Tamil race) 


branch of which migrated from the west ©oast to 
Egypt. The Tamils were great sea-traders and long 
before Solomon’s days about 10 th century B. G. 
and down through the period of the rise and Ml 
of the Babylonian, Persian, Grecian and Roman 
empires to the 2nd century of the Christian era 
our continent occupied the glorious position of 
‘Queen of the Eastern seas’. The northern limit 
on the East Coast was Verkadu ( Pulicat ) ; Vide 
quotation by Nachinar Kiniyar in his commen- 
tary to Tholkappiarn, Porulathikara Sutram 113. 
Taking advantage of the constant intercourse between 
Tarailagam and the countries in Western Asia 
and Eastern Europe one of the Pandians sent 
an embassy to Rome daring Caesar’s time and 
another sent for Greek soldiers and employed them 
as his body-guard. The Tamils conquered lands as 
far as Tibet in the North, Siam and China intb® 
east and Egypt in the west. Even America m said 
to have been conquered by the Tamil Emperor 
Athigaman. Several colonies were also founded in 
the East Indian Archipelago. 

Though during the early centuries of 
Christian era the Tamils monopolised the 
trade, subsequently in the competiyon with Ohlne^e 

and Arabian sbippmg, Indian shipping eonld not 
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its own particularly on the East Coast where the 
Kings down to the Rajah of Vijianagar neglected the 
navy and the mercantile marine. For many centuries 
after the Christian era, the trade between India and 
the Western countries was entirely in the hands of 
the Arabs. From the fourth till aboat the eighth 
century B. C. the Arabs did not make any 
permanent settlement on our coasts but were found 
in thousands among the floating population of impor- 
tant maritime centres. Subsequently however 
settlements were made and many hundreds of 
Mussaltnans from Persia and Arabia were found 
permanently settled in all important seaports and 
trading centres. Many of these settlers had married 
Indian women and the indiscriminate application 
of the terra ‘Moor’ by the early European visitors 
to all Mussalmans, — Persian, Arab or Indian, 
pure or mixed, has led to much confusion. Arab 
settlers were in the 11th and 12 th centuries persecuted 
by the Moghuls — this was four centuries before the 
Portugese killed Arab trade by their barbarous 
cruelties and piratical acts — and many of them retired 
to their country leaving their children by the Indian 
wmmen here. These descendants of the Arabian 
and Persian traders by Indian wives are found in 
various places in South India e. g. South Arcot, 
Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Canara and 
Malabar. Their names are “ various : Navayats, 
Labbais, Maricairs, Ravuthars and Moplahs ete. 

The Navayats who are found mostly in Kundapur 
are the descendants of refugees who fled from the 
borders of the Persian gulf because of the eruelt;^ 
of Ben Girzoff, Governor of Iran, 
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of Malabar are descendants of the old Arab settlers. 
Many Labbais are descendants of those who settled 
on the East Coast. The Tanjore Labbais are made 
up partly of descendants of Arab traders or refugees 
and partly of the progeny of the forced converts of 
Tippu Sultan. The Ravuthars of Trichinopoly arc 
the descendants of the forced converts of Aurangzeb, 
Haidar Ali — the son of an Arab rriother — and Tippu 
Sultan. It is very curious that many of them speak 
Telugu and their womenfolk are not pos/ia and have 
not yet discarded the Hindu dress as they are 
descendants of Kavarai women. 

Labbai is said to be derived from ‘Lebek’ whioh 
means ‘here I am’, while others say it is a corruption 
of the term ‘Arabi’. This word is absent from 
ancient Tamil literature and is not found in any of 
the old Tamil lexicons. The terra used to designate 
these’ Mussalmaiis are ‘Jonagar’ which is in current 
use at Pulicat, — Jonagam being the name for Arabia ; 
the Arabs were called Jonagar and their descendants 
too are styled the same. The Moplahs of MLalabar 
are styled ‘Jonaka Moplahs to distinguish them 
from Christians who are called Narrene Mappillahs, 
Maricairs, the expert Mussalman seamen of tl» 
East Coast, form another class. The name 
derived from ‘Markab’, a boat. They are 
considered to be higher than the Labbais in the sec 



During these centuries of Arab trade, Fuli<mt, 
or as it was then known ‘Paleakatta’, the corruption 
of ite Tamil name ‘Palaverkadu’ (old jungle of 
HaW tre# ) vvas a very important seaport. Jkirly 
in the sixteenth century Barbosa described itas^a 
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grand port which was frequented by an infinite 
number of Moorish vessels from all quarters. Tod,ay 
Pulioat, shorn of its glory as a port since the recession 
of the sea and eclipsed by Madras, retains the shadow 
of its importance by the possession of a light house, 
to warn sailors off the dangerous ‘Pulicat shoals.’ 
It is still a stronghold of Muhammadans who 
form nearly one-fifth of its population. Of the 889 
Mussalmans ( men and women ) recorded in the 
latest Census Reports, about 83 families consisting 
of nearly 500 souls seem to be ‘pure Arabs’ like the 
descendants of Arabs found in Trichendur, Tinnevelly 
district. They are very exclusive and do not seek 
marriage alliances with other, Muhammadans but 
marry only among themselves. They take a great 
pride in recounting their pedigree wdiich is in all 
cases not a little confused ! They are good-looking 
with a light complexion. They are tall with fairly 
developed and long limbs. The cast of countenance 
is typically' Jewish and reminds one irresistably 
of Bible paintings. The head is singularly and 
strikingly small. The eyes *in many cases appear 
to be slightly oblique and to be wanting in 
expression. The ; nose is aquiline like that of 
the Jews and the chin very small. The face is 
long with a beard which is cropped into medium 
length and is in most cases decidedly spare* 
The ears appear divergent in a ventral 
The other Muhammadans present in Pulicat are 
dark-brown and these may perhaps be the 
descendants of slaves of the original Arab 
settlors but more probably arc descendants of local 
oofiverts and Indian Mussalman emigrants from 
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neighbouring parfcs. It is the fair Mussalmans of 
Pulicat who form the subject of this study. 

Measurements were taken of the cranium and 
nose of 100 Muhamfnadans of Pulicat and fcheif 
craniaf and nasal indices worked out 

The cranial indices are shown in the following 
table: — 
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Tke cranial index ranges from 5^1.6 to 86.3 giving 
an average of 78.9. The high percentage of medium 
heads and the average cranial index show that the 
Pnlicat fair Muhammadans’ are medium-headed. 
The nasal indices are as follows : — 

CQ 

. tH 

M O o 

^ O-IP Total. 

( Narrow nose ) Leptorrhine nil. 

(48.0 8' 

48.3 3 

1 48.6 3. 

(Medium nose) Mesorrhine ]48.7 4(24 subjects. 
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The nasal index varies from 48.0 to 89.4, the 
average being 68.7. The large number of Platyrrhine 
subjects and the average nasal index indicate these 
Muhammadans to be broad-nosed. The high nasal 
index is apparently a proof of their mixed descent 
from Arabs and the Tamils. 

They belong to the Shafi sect of Sunnis. They 
are usually very timid and quiet. Their relations 
with the Hindus are very friendly though they have 
not adopted Hindu customs as the Dudekulas of 
Bellary and Cuddapah where Hindus often give their 
children Muhammadan names, e. g., Masthan Re-ddi, 
Masthan Ammal ! Though they are timid fey 
nature, some years ago bitter feud existed between 
two sections of these Muhammadans which 
manifested itself in serious riots during their 
religious processions on the occasion of the Mohur- 
rum. They are divided into two sections the 
Rmgon with the red flag and the Berbetlial with 
yellow flag. The yellow is said to be the male 
or right-hand party and is more numerous than 
the red which is the female or left-hand party. 

These Muhammadans speak a characteristic 
dialect of Tamil. They address each other as 
‘Ennamulai’ a corruption of ‘Enna Anpillai,’ meaning 
‘what man’. The sing-song intonation and pronoun- 
ciation is quite peculiar. Their Koran is translated 
into Tamil known as ‘Arai thamil’ ( half tamil ) a 
corruption of ‘Arabi Thamil’ i. e. Tamil written 
in Arabic characters. When they read the Scrip* 
tures we find them reading one sentence of Arafeic 
followed by its translation into Tamil, writteq however 

11 
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in Arabic characters. Their correspondence, private 
and business, is carried on through Arabic letters 
in Tamil. The Bible Society, Madras, has followed 
this method in publishing their Edition of St. John 
in Tamil in Arabic characters for the benefit of the 
Lubbais of South India and Ceylon. 

Pulicat and the village Karimanal the “Sembasi 
palli” of Persian records are important boat-building 
centres, the Muhammadan ^Odalis’ of which have 
always on hand many orders for construction of 
boats plying up and down the Buckingham Canal. 
These ‘Odalis’ are usually of the dark brown variety. 
Many of the fair Muhammadans are traders doing 
business in Siam, Straits Settlements etc. Most 
merchants after amassing money return to Pulicat, 
frequently the horning instinct being very strong 
in them. With the exception of these merchants 
who hibernate here after a busy life in Penang 
and elsewhere, the others can be safely termed 
“drones”. The houses built at a time when Pulicat 
was a flourishing emporium are very pretentious 
but unfortunately many of them are in ruins owing 
to the neglect to repair the blighting eflects of 
biting winds loaded with salt spray. Many of the 
inhabitants are poor and eke out a precarious 
living by selling stonos, timber, pillars etc. from the 
ruins of the palatial residences built by their rich 
forbears. Their children do not avail themselves of 
the benefits of modern education nor are tbi pi^nentii 
particularly anxious that they should. Thb , 
education is from the religious schools where they 
are taught to read and write ^Arabi Thamil’. In the 
important religious school of the place, there are 
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throe rooms on the doors of ^Yhich aro inscribed on 
one ‘Babus Salem’ ‘another ‘Babus Zekir’ and the 
last ‘Babel elm o’ in Arabic. ‘Babus Salem’ ( door of 
peace ) and ‘Babus Zekir’ ( door of meditation ) rooms 
are open only from 8 to 10 in the mornings while 
‘Babel Elmo’ ( door of learning ) room is open all 
day. The men do not care to be employed under 
others though some have now accepted service as 
agents to business men. The Village Munsiff of 
Pulicatis a Muhammadan and he always refers to the 
fact of his being the only Muhammadan in service 
under Governmerit. But for their women folk hhe 
poverty of many families would be appalling. Phe 
women, though goslia, do a lot by way of weaving 
palmyra mats and fancy-coloured baskets of many 
carious shapes. These baskets are greatly in demand 
and the sale proceeds go to swell their otherwise 
slender resources. The women axceed the man in 
number. The census figures which relate to all 
Mussalmans of Pulicat are similarly curious^, there 
being 393 males as against 496 females. 

Some of the Muhammadans are more inte- 
rested in sports than the docile Hindus who while 
away their time, particularly during the hot weather, 
shooting birds for curry wdth a blow gun called 
‘Sumpthan’. These blow pipes are owned mostly 
by men who have returned from Siam etc and aro 
said to have been purchased from Bugis and Chinese 
traders there. 

In Pulicat there are 19 blowpipes in use. It is 
a tub© of hard red wood ( palm ) with an even bore 
and a polished smooth surface. Usually it is solid> 
the bore being obtained by drilling. In three 
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instances tlie tube was found made up of two pieces 
so finely pieced together by glue that the union is 
scarcely perceptible. Eight blow guns had a sheath 
of leather stitched on around the wooden tube. 
Both the ends of the blow gun are metalled. ^ The 
metal is white and appears to be tin. Solid tin 
pieces from two to six inches long are taken and the 
bore drilled through the pieces, and two pieces 
with the same sized bore as that of the blow gun 
are fixed to the blow gun fore and aft. On the 
butt end the piece is longer than at the tail end. 
In three there were tin foils extending from the 
solid pieces on to the tube for a short space of less 
than an inch. The border of the tin foil was cut 
into a series of triangles. (See fig. 1 ). One blow 
gun had no metal ends at all. 

The length of a blow gun is from 4 ft. 2 in. to 
6 ft. LO in. The external diameter at the muzzle 
end ranged from 2 in. to lyV diameter 

externally at the other end varied from 1 in. to 
nearly in. The internal diameter which is the same 
throughout the blow gun, was found to be nearly 
I of an inch in all cases. The metal ends near the 
mouth end ranged in length from 3 in. to 5 in. 
while at the tail end varied from 2 to 4 m. The 
weights of the blow guns varied from 19 oz. to 54 
oz, To help in taking accurate aim there is a 
sight close to the muzzle made of wax. The height 
of this wax piece is adjusted by the fingers which 
mould it to the required height. The missile used 
is a round pellet of clay moulded by fingers or as 
is now occasionally done in a bullet mould. The 
pellets are made some how before thay ard requife^ 
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for use. Barts are not used as missiles as is tbe 
case with the Kiadirs and fishermen of the West Coa&k 
Shooting is done by first placing a pellet in th# 
mouth and when the blow pipe is put in 'the mouth 
and aim taken with the help of the wax-sight, the 
pellet is introduced into the gun by the tongue and. 
shot out by a powerful effort of the lungs. Though 
experienee enables the shooters to be aecurale 
marksmen, the weapon, probably because eC its 
weight, is clumsy and it is difficult for beginners to 
use it with good eff'ect. The maximum distance 
to which the pellet could be propelled is about SO; 
yards though usually birds are shot at a distort 
of not more than 20 yards. 

Labbais of Kilakarai and Negapatam, call them 
‘Sengthan’. The blow gun used by Tanjore pigeon; 
fanciers for shooting alien birds is also called 
‘Sengthan*. This Tamil word is said to be a corrup- 
tion of ‘Sengthan’ which means a stabbing weapon# 
On the West Coast some fishermen and Kadirs use 
blow guns, the former to shoot fish and the latter 
squirrels. There they are called ‘Thumpithan 
kulal’. 

The blow pipe which is very commonly used iu 
the Malay Archipelago and neighbouring parts 
is known in Malay as ‘Surapitan’ and this name is 
used in Pulicat for the blow gun. From ‘Sumpithan* 
it is easy to get corrupted forms ‘Senguthan’ and 
‘Sengthan’, Whatever the facts of ancient history, 
whether the original Tamils were responsible for 
introducing the blowpipe from India to the Btraita 
or not, the guns used by the Pulicat Muhamtoadftna 
and Kilakarai Labbais, etc. are not indii 
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The West Coast blow guns, more primitive in their 
nature and in the nature of the missiles used, are 
perhaps survivals from those days when the Tamil 
race spread overseas and introduced the blowpipe 
into Malaya where it has undergene more effective 
alterations. But the Malayalam name Thurapithan 
kulal ( hulal means pipe ) which is obviously a 
corruption of Sumpithan ( compare the Malayalam 
word ‘Thuji’ derived from ‘Suji’ for needle ) supports 
a converse argument. ■ 

The dress of the males is usually a long shif^^>--^. 
drawers, invariably coloured, and a skull cap. 
Sometimes white drawers and longies are also 
used. The head is shaved clean. The dress of the 
W'oraen is a jacket and a sareQ usually coloured. 
Elderly ladies use white sarees. All men, women 
and children use sandals ( wooden ) or leather 
slippers whether walking inside the house or outside. 
They partake of both animal and vegetable 
food. Pork is eschewed completely. Pulicat 
Lake abounds in shrimps, . prawns, crabs and fish. 

All these are freely used as food particularly the 
backwater crab ^Scylla serrata? which is known 
hereabouts as the ‘Palawerkadu nandu’ because of 
its abundance in Puficat Lake. Por another ; 
delicacy, reckoned as such by Europeans who eat 
them raw, Pulicat Lake is famous, viz* oysters, , 
Some Muhammadans eat cooked oysters, apparently 
an acquired taste, though in general they have an 
aversion for them, A story is current to explain 
this aversion. Once at low tide a Muhammadan 
who went to an oyster bed with intent to take 
some, while bending over the oysters and handling 
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them unconsciously allowed the tips of his long 
beard to tickle an oyster which had just then opened 
its valves. The shells instantaneously shut them- 
selves tight enclosing the tip of the beard and the 
man was fixed in that posture. The tide was rising 
but yet the man could not free himself. Some one 
suspected some thing was wTong, approached the 
victim and released him. He was jeerred at by 
the whole village, which he left never to return I 
The eating of oysters and crabs by these Muham- 
madans is in accordance with the teaching of their 
leader Imam Shafi. The other important sect of 
Sunnis, the Hanafi, forbid the eating of those animals 
etc. not explicitly demonstrated as edible by the 
prophet Muhammad. 

' The. Muhammadans are very timid and supers^ 
titious. Fear of ghosts is very prevalent particU'^ 
lady of those who died violent deaths or committed 
suicide. A new' building was constructed near the 
old fort-moat where ghosts were said to shriek and 
dance at nights and a watchman for whose benefit 
the building was constructed would rather live in 
some other rented quarters than face the music of 
the ghosts. Soon after dusk, Pulicat, — at least tlio 
Muhammadan part of it — will be quiet, all people 
having retired, afraid to come out in spite of 
street lamps except daring a moon light night. In 
their houses the front doors carry innumeimble brass 
nails ; and curious oblong shaped metallic plates, 
with curious lines and figures, are nailed to the wall 
above the cross door beam to ward off the evil eye, 
( See fig. 2 ). 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. THE LAND OF WOMEN. 

By Rai Bahadur Hira Lal, b. a. 

In his article on The Land andlsland of Women 
in the December ( 1922 ) number of this Journal 
Dr. Crooke has called attention of Indians to the 
remarkable legend of the exclusive land of women, 
.the Strirajya and the Mushika and country 
bordering on it, while he himself has collected 
very valuable information in regard to the probable 
site somewhere on the Malabar Coast and the 
Island near it. He has quoted the Mahabharata 
legend of Arjuna reaching a marvellous country 
peopled by women, who finally defeated him. In 
this country men went as visitors, but were not 
allowed to stay for more than a month. ' If they 
did, they were put to death. The male children were 
killed, when born and only females were allowed 
to live. Without some such arrangement, it 
would have been impossible to maintain an exclusive 
female population. Males must have been much 
afraid to visit such a country and capture of males 
for marriages would have been almost inevitable. 

In several aboriginal tribes we find marrisige 
by capture of females more or loss in yogae. 
It is still current in out-of-the-way places like 
the Bastar state in the Central Provinces, where 
the Gonds still practise it, the real old capture being 
now softened to a ceremonial one. In these days 
of English Law, the parents of the couple arrange 
the match previously by mutual consent. It is then 
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that the boy’s party starts for capturing a girl 
and the capture is restricted to the girl already fixed 
upon. The parents of the girl make a mock 
search for her and finally the pair is wedded. ^ 
There is however a tribe named Kolam which 
practised marriage by capture of males. But they 
have now altogether given it up and even a 
mock ‘ceremony as in the case of capture of females 
is not performed. But the fact is not forgotten and 
many Kolams have admitted before me the existent^ 
of the custom, which w^as prevalent almost a 
century ago. 

The Kolams are found mostly in Berar and 
the western districts of the Central Provinces 
bordering on it. In the Hathigumpha inscription 
of the Jain King Kharavela mention is made of 
his conquest of the Mushika Country, the Rashtrikas 
and the Bhojakas lived near about Bllichpur, which 
was after them colled Bhojahata, as mentioned on 
the Chhamall grant ^ of the VdMtahu. King 
Pravaraseva II. The Rashtrihas were the Rattas or 
Maharathas, who inhabit the country now. The 
Mushika country which was close to these has 
been identified by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal with the 
tract lying somewhere within the Districts of 
Bhandara and Chanda in the Central Provinces As 
has been stated above, the StrirSjya adjoined the 
Mushika Country and as such must have been 
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situated somewfere in the Yeotmal District ( of 
Berar ) where Kolams abound. 

This identification was made by me in a verna- 
cular journal"^ in the year 1918, but being a local 
poper, it did not of course reach the hands of 
scholars. 

Judging from the language of the Kolams, 
the tribe appears to be a pre-Dravidian one, which 
eventually got mixed up with the neighbouring 
Dravidians and others. Sir George Grierson 
says s : — “The Kolami dialect differs widely from 
the language of the neighbouring Gonds. In some 
points it agrees with Telugu, in other characteristics 
with Kanarese and connected forms of speech. 
There are also some interesting points of analogy with 
the Toda dialect of the Nilgiris ; and the Kolams 
must, from a philological ])oint of view, be considered 
as the remnants of an old Dravidian tribe, who 
jhave uot been involved in the development of the 
principal Dravidian languages, or of a tribo who 
have originally spoken a Dravidian form of speech./’ 

This would point to their origin from the 
South somewhere near about Malabar, • with which 
Wilson identified the Mushika eountiy. 

He put it down as “the land of thieves” and 
enriQUsly the Kolams happen to belong to the 
.^ame class. Whether this is fortuitous or they 

* of 1W8 pp. 98 otc. seq. 
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have inherited the criminal propensities from 
their forefathers is a question difficult to solve at 
the present day. If the correct name were Mu- 
shika, it would mean “the land of rats” which 
would appear to be an appropriate nickname givea by 
the Aryans to the land of rat-eaters. In the Chanda 
District, Gonds abound and the flesh of rats oontiiiuea 
to be a delicacy for them. One of the penalties foi’ 
caste oflfences is a fine in rats which the offender must 
furnish to the number fixed by the tribal Panchayat. 


11. THE CUSTOM OF BURNING HUMAN 
EFFIGIES OF STRAW ON THE LAST 
DAY of the BENGALI MONTH KARTIK 
( October-November )— in SOME PARTS 
OF BENGAL. 

By Dhirendra Nath Majumdar, b. a. 

The custom I am refering to in this paper is 
prevalent throughout the Dacca Division and I 
am told it is also known in other divisions of the 
Bengal Presidency. Kartik, the god of war, who 
is also known as the Coinmander-in-Chief of the 
gods — Deva Senapati — is worshipped by the female 
folk on the last day of the Bengali month Kartik ; 
and on this occasion, the people burn human effigies 
of straw — known as ‘BhCil’ or ‘Bhola’. The essential 
things required to make an effigy of straw are two 
pieces of bamboo and some straw. The two pieces 
of bamboo are so tied as to resemble a cross, — the 
veitical one representing the body and the horizontal 
one resembling two hands ; these two pieces 
are wrapped up with straw in a way so as to give it 
the appearance of a man. The whole frames is then 
carefully tied with rope or straw. There is no 
hard and fast rule as to the proportions of the effigy 
but generally it is so made as to render it handy. 

It is generally burnt by boys and young men, and 
adults sympathise with their words. In th© 
afternoon, all the boys and youths of the viOage 
go to a river or tank to catch fish and they return 
home as soon as they catch a few of the species 
required for burning along with the effigy ; two kinds 
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of fish are burnt and there is a Bengali proverb 
describing the kinds of fish to be burnt. 

Ichdr gura vdichar murd 
BMljaira DaJcshin mura 
( which may be translated thus, 

Little ones of lobsters and large vaichar [fishj 
The Bhfil is taken to the South to be burnt ) 
Dakshin is used with reference to the direction 
of the river — because it is always burnt on the 
riverside and in places where there is no liver the 
custom is to burn the effigies by the side of a tank: 


or a pond. 

Other things that are burnt with the effigy 
in addition to the fishes are mustard seeds, jute 
leaves ( rSt pata ) fiies and mosquitos (mass raiehhi); 
etc. These are put in leaves of the Kacvi plant 
( arum colocasia ) and tied to the two hands of the 
effigy. 

The place of the start is generally the family 
courtyard ; then all the men gather in an open 
maidan near about the village, whence they proceed 
a procession to the river-side or tank. The 


in 


whole affair takes half an hour or so to complete and 
the men then return to the village with the portion 
of the bamboo frame that remains unburnt; they 
are greeted on their return by the women of the 
family with cries of Hulu Hulu. The fraino is 
preserved till the next Kartik puja day when 
it is thrown away into the river or tank. 

There is a Bengali saying which explains the 
object of the custom. — 

Bhdld aiye, gurdjm, 
il/ass Machhir mdkh purujae 
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Dhan^ jan^ gliar hhai-'ya jm. 
which can be rendered thus : — 

Good comes, evil -dies, 

Flies are burnt, 

And the house gets filled with men and 
money. 

Flies are the most obnoxious of all insects and 
the custom of burning flies may stand magically 
flor the destruction of evils on earth — as the faces 
{muhh) of flies are burnt so the faces of enemies will be 
seorched. 

The last line of the proverb has something to 
do with the advent of new faces ( babies ) in the 



The fishes that are burnt with the effigy are 
"sllso: proverbial for their fabulous fecundity : so the 
^^pirit of these may perhaps be expected to enter into 
the woman ( who performs the Vrata ) and she may 
thereby be blessed with children. 

^ r ^ special reasons there 

are which make people associate the burning' of 
a straw effigy with the Kartik Vrata. The word 
*’Bhur or BhoW means forgetfulness, — so it may be 
said that the hurning of Bhul stands for the 
Biblical expression ^Forgive and Forget’ and the 
burning of fishes may signify . the burning of 
evil things and the burning of mustard seeds and 
jute leaves would appeal^ to stand for exorcism of evil 
spirits and the consequent calm atmospherei 

But when we consider the nature of the Kartik 
Vrata, its devotees and its object, we are led 
io a more important explanation of the ceremony. 

Kartik is known as the Deva Senapati or 
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the Commender-in-Chief of the gods or Devas and 
is regarded as the most beautiful of all the 
Devas ; he is aj confirmed bachelor and his 
regard for and devotion to his parents are 
proverbial. There is a remarkable story told about 
his filial piety ; Kartik, it is said, was to marry 
and he came to his mother, Parvati, and found her 
eating voraciously a full dish of rice and curry 
as he ^ had never seen her doiog before ; this 
excited Kartik’s curiosity and he enquired what 
made his mother behave thus. Parvati smikd 


and said, ‘My dear boy, you are going to miyrry 
to-day ; may peace and prosperity attend you; now 
your wife will come and she will be the mistress 
of the family and perhaps she may not allow me 
to eat my fill then. So I am taking ray meal today 
to my heart’s content perhaps for the last time’. 
Kartik was very sorry to hear his mother and 
he at once promised never to marry all his life, 
and even to this day he is a confirmed bachelor. 

Now this filial devotion is a very high recommen- 
dation to all mothers and they worship the god 
Kartik on the last day of the Bengali month Kartik 
( October — November ) and pray to him to bless them 
with beautiful and devoted children. In each family, 
every female worshipper worships one Kartik, the 
widows excepted, — so that in a family consisting of 
some 5 or 6 adult women it is not surprising to 
find 5 or 6 Kartiks worshipped side by side. 

Thus it appears that the burning of a straw 
eflSgy may mean the longing of a womao for a 
beautiful and devoted child. ‘Dhan^ jaud ghar 


bhaiyl&jai’. 
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The practice of burning huts by barren women 
in the hope of procuring ofispring is .common in the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, The idea of 
hut-burning appears in one of the magical charms 
recorded in the Atharva Veda. Similar cases have 
been reported from the Central Provinces . If a 
woman is barren and has no children, one of, the 
remedies prescribed by the Sarodis or wandering 
sooth-sayers is that she should set fire to somebody s 
house going alone at night to perform the deed.^ 

It is not therefore unusual to connect the burning 
of the straw effigy with the prayer for children. 

1 Vido W. Crooke’s article on Eut-hmivmg in I<ndia in Mm- 
^ 1919-20. No. 11. 
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la the jungly District of Betul, which however 
contains one of the most sacred shrines of the 
Jains at Muktagiri, called Shiddha 
The Rainbow. Kshetra, as 3J crores of Sadhns are 
believed to have obtained salvation 
there, along with 2 Buddhist Yiharas about 
miles away from the Jaina holy place and numeroUiS 
Vishnuite, Sivite, Musalman and Gond remaito^ 
but where the aborigines ( Gonds and Horkus ) 
abound forming no less than 87 per cent of the 
total population of the District, the rainbow is 
known by the name of Dhaman*gota or a ball of 
variegated colours. It is believed to shoot forth 
from a hami ( snake's hole ). Two brntm 
simultaneously throw out 2 golas, which meet 
in the sky and form one bow. These hami3 
are believed to contain Fatal tumdi or under- 
ground gourd, which is said to be like the seed 
of lotus. It is used as a medicine for Bathar 
Tog or cloud disease, otherwise known as Dahl)% 
with which children are usually afflicted. My 
informant, an old man of 60, assured me that he 
once was quite close to the hami whence the 
rain-bow shot forth, After it disappeared he dug 
out the hami and found in it a quarter st&r of 
Fatal twribdi) which he distributed to the villagers 
for use in the cloud disease. Dahha is said to 
be produced from the efflecta of clouds aud so 
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also tko rain-bow. Hence the patal tumhdij which 
is the origin of the bow, is believed to act sym- 
pathetically and cure the disease, produced from a 
cause common to both. 

Hiealal ( Rai Bahadur ). 

Below are noted some popular superstitions that 
I have come across in the Central Provinces : — 

1. Do not clean your house at twilight; if you do 
so, the Goddess of wealth would desert you. 

2. Do not throw a gourd on a road ; if you do so, 
any one crossing it will get Tertiary fever. 

3. Do not clean your court-yard with a broom 
during the/ains ; if you do so, there will be no rain. 

4. In the month of Asarh (June- July) do not put 

i,, 3 pitchers on your bead, one over the other; 

if you do so, the rains will cease. 

5. Do not utter the word ‘Baudar’ (monkey) in the 
morning ; if you do so you will have to fast the 
whole day. 

'6, Bo not sleep with your feet to the South ; 
if you do so, j your life will be shortened. 

7. Do not eat a plum in the night; if you do so> 
your famOy would become 

8. Do not cleaU aoattle-pen with a broom; other- 
wiee the-. wattle would die-, 

9. Do not make fire from a lamp ; otherwise you 
W’ill become a debtor. 

to. Bo , uot tale out lime from the chuneti ( a 
cylindrical brass receptacle for keeping chunam 
for betel) with the handle of a nut-cracker; 
otherwise you will get involved in debt. 


IX. 
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Don’t go over the ground where one baa 
made water, on Sundays or Wednesdays,' other- 
wise you will get boils on your tongue, 

12. Do not eat brinjals mixing , them with milk, 
otherwise you will get sehnn (white skin, a 
disease). 

13. Do not touch cattle with a broom on Sundays 
or Wednesdays, otherwise they would get uchata 
(a disease). 

14. Do nob sit placing both your hands on the 
forehead, otherwise some evil will overtake you. 

15. Do not sit with your bead on your own knees, 
otherwise something inauspicious will bappefti 

16. Do not light a lamp from another one by 
the touch of wicks, otherwise you will be- 
come poor. 

17. Do not carry fire on an unbroken cow-dung 
cake, otherwise some evil occurrence will be 
the result, 

18. Do not go out of the house carrying a 
burning faggot, otherwise something inaus- 
picious will happen. 

19. Do not put cow dung cakes in a gram-bin, 
otherwise there will be no rain. 

20. Do not bury a plate underground, otherwise 
there will be no rain. 

21. Do not anoint the body with oil from a 
burning lamp, otherwise you will get sehna 
(white skin diseasek 

22. Let not a maternal uncle and sister’s son 
cross a stream together in a boat, otherwise 
the latter would sink down. 

32- Do not extinguish a lamp by biowmg wi^ 
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your mouth, otherwise you will lose your teeth. 

24, Don’t sit on the door-sill in the evening, 
otherwise the Goddess of Wealth will not 
enter your house. 

25, In the evening don’t put a cot in a position 
for use, without spreading a bedding or any 
piece of cloth on it, otherwise some evil 
will be the result. 

26. Do not strike a dog in a field, otherwise you 
will be committing a sin. 

27. Let not women loosen their hair or clean 
the head on Tuesdays^ otherwise they - will 
become widows. 

28.. Do not carry fire from between two persons, 
otherwise something inauspicious will supervene. 

29, Let not a male extinguish a lamp, otherwise 


less of wealth will follow, 


30. Don’t weep facing South, otherwise the conse- 


m. 

S2:. 


queoce will be evil. 

Let not three persons go out for doing the same 
\VQrk, Otherwise failure will be the result. 

The sight of crows copulating will cause the 


death of the person seeing it or of some 
memher of his famil 3 \ 

il. While walking let not one hand touch the 
other, otherwise a quarrel will ensue, 
fl. Let not the wife utter the name of her 
; hitsband and vice -I’erso, otherwise the life 
of the offender wdll be shortened. ' 

. 35.:' ' Don’t^ eat ':sittiog'-on.: the,, door 'sill, ',o|herw|se 
indehtedness'will. 'he 'the result. ' ■ 

33, Don’t eat with your back to the oven, otherwise 


your store-house will become empty. 
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37 . A daughter should uot clean the moss growing 
on water-pitchers, otherwise her mother would 
die. 

38. Don’t drink like a cow, otherwise you will he 
reborn as a cattle after death. 

39. If you see a woman’s face in the morning, 
all your acts on that day will be failures. 

40. If a snake crosses your way, you will he put 
to great trouble that day. 

41. A woman should not climb the roof of a 
house, otherwise she would be born a wif^ In 
her next birth. 

4*h Do not look into a broken mirror, otherwise 
your life will be shortened. 

43. A wonaan should not light a lamp, while 
standing, otherwise her husband’s life would 
be shortened. 

44. Don’t take catechu from the food of another 
person, otherwise enmity will be the result 
in the end. 

45. A physician should not go to his patient on 
horse-back or with a stick, otherwise his efforts 
will not be successful. 

46. Do not strike a dog with a broom, otherwise 
you will get indebted. 

47. The pulse once put on the grinding stone 
should not be cooked and eaten as ordinary 
pulse other wiso the cook will bogot girls ancl 
not boys. 

48. Don’t sit on a grindstone or you will get 
boils. 

49. Do not tighten the ropes of a cot during the 
night ; if you do so, you will beget girls 
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50. Do not walk over a child on Sundays or 
Wednesdays ; if you do so, it will not grow. . 

If properly examined, it would be found that some 
of the superstitions noted above are based on some 
principle likely to be overlooked if not fixed in the 
mind in a form attracting general notice. For 
instance' the first one exhibits practical wisdom in 
an Indian house, where small trinkets or articles 
are likely to be swept off if the cleaning of the 
house is done when it is getting dark. I had once a 
very impresive experience of this, when a little 
packet containing a gold coin I had obtained with 
some difficulty was swept off' by the maid servant 
sweeping the house at that inauspicious hour. 
Fortunately she put the cleanings in a corner of 
fhe oompound and as I happened to find out the 
loss next morning, I was able to recover it from 
tho dust heap. This coin was finally presented to 
the Superintendent of Archaelogy, Poona, who 
wrote in his final report that it was the smallest 
gold coin he had ever seen and that it weighed 
about a grain. 

It will be noticed that some of the supersti- 
tions are based on sympathetic magic. For instance, 
take the last one, By crossing over a child you fix 
the limit of its height^ eipai to that of your 
waist. The growth is thus stnnted^ 
of sympathetic magic. It would be fnteresting if the 
readers of ‘Man in India’ could analyse others and 
find the bases on which they stand, 

Hiralal (Hai Bahadur), 

Deputy Commissionex (Retired), 
Central Provinces. 
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With reference to the article on ^Tree-ovlts in 
the district of Midnapur' by Mr. Chittaranjan 
Kaya, in ‘Man in India* of Dec. 1922 ( p. 24:2 ), 
I suggest that the names of the Pirs given in the 
Nagari character suggest the object for which, the 
trees are worshipped. I think the name Nekurasanl 
( Pir ) is Pers, neJcu rasan i. e., the supplier ot 
fulfiller of good. As the prayers of the Pir fulfilled 
the desires of the worshippers, they called him by 
the name signifying the object. The Persian hr 
the Hindustani name suggests that the worship 
must have first begun with the Mahominedaus. 
Similarly the name Makdum ( Pir ) also sugg®t^: 
the object of worship. Pers. Magaduoi is one 
who is “placed before” and given preference. 

The word shirna seems to be Pers. shermi 

meaning sweets 

J. J. Modi, b. a., ph. d., o. i. b. 
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The tenth annual meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress held its sittings at Lucknow from the 
8th to the 13th of January last. A number of 
interesting papers were read in the Section of 
Anthropology of Avhich Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. J, J. 
Modi, B. A., Ph. b., 0. I. E., acted as the President. 
The Presidential address was on the ^^Zest given 
t^o Lije hy the study of Cultural Anthropology 
A few of the papers have been reproduced in the 
present issue of this Journal and we expect to 
publish a few more in our next number. Of some 
others abstracts are given below. 

Anthropological considerations brought to hear 
upon the Fallacy or otherwise of the Theory of 
Nagar Brahmins being regarded as Sahas or Scy- 
thians — By S. S. Mbtha. 

Sh H. Risley has brought Anthropology to bear 
on the question Are Nagars a mixture of the Saka- 
Dravidian races ? He has in his well-known work 
classified the people of India, Burma and Afganistan 
iihto three races, viz. Aryans, Dravids and Mongols 
and following the idea of mixed blood, he classified 
them into seven, — putting N%ars under Saka*- 
Oravidian races. 

Now* roughly speaking, it can be noted that 
broad head, whhish colour, small appreciable hah 
on the faco, medium size, or stature, and nosel 
neither too long and aquiline nor too short and 
snub ate among the leading characteristics of 
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the Saka-Dravid race ; and it is alleged these are 
possessed by Nagars. 

It can be held, on the other hand, that those 
characteristics, physical and intellectual, that are 
observed in a certain class or community of people, 
are not necessarily constant ; and that after a cerfeaia 
length of time, the influence of environments is 
brought to bear upon them, so as to efiect a suitable 
change. So has Mr. G. Spiller observed. Ag^ain, 
as it has been remarked, physical oharaoterislics 
are generally determined by the natural seeues, 
climatic changes, coolness or warmth, and ft© 
quantity of food, enjoyed by the people in ally 
place ; and they are bequeathed from generation 
to generation. 

Moreover, it often happens that in regard to the 
measurements of heads, races living far remote 
from one another agree among themselves and 
exhibit similarity of measurement, whereas thus© 
living near one another are conspicuous by the 
disparity existing in this connection. The French of 
Haute Vienne have the shape of the head more 
alike to the Brahmans of Bengal who live far 
remote from them than to the French of Gorrexe 
who reside almost in their neighbourhood. In fact, 
anthropometry is still" a progressive science ; and 
even with regard to characteristics, difference of 
opinion prevails among experts : Bruner Bey, Bory 
de St. Vincent, Hjeckel ; Cuvier and Sir William 
Flower have laid emphasis on similar a© well 
as different characteristics ; so also have Broo£^ 
Topinard and Isidore Geoffroy. And as held by 
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Mr, -R. R, Marret, the whole is an inductive 
process of reasoning ; and as long as no sure 
differentiating mark can be traced, no conclusion 
nan be safely warranted. 

Again, Saka Dravids were pre-historio races and 
there is no material evidence to gauge their true 
characteristics, Mr. Haddon has given some of 
these as relating to the Aryans and Dravids. 
Fenka, on the other hand, differs from Sergi, in this 
very respect. 

Lastly, during the first century A. D. Gujarat 
and Kathiavjar were inhabited by the Aryans ; 
besides, Sir H. Risley had taken measurements of 
a hundred individuals of the N^gar community in 
Ahmedabad alone ; it is, however, well known that 
Hiigars live in Rajputana, the Panjab, U. P., and 
Bengal. Can his conclusion bo not considered as 
having been based on scanty grounds ? Research 
must still be carried on, and exhaustively, so as to 
warrant a sound conclusion. 

The social life of a Christian of Mediceval 
tJngland and the social life of a Parsec of Modern 
India .. — Ry 

It is often well said, that human nature is the 
same everywhere. That being the case, we find 
that, in one period or another of the growth 
of the civilization of a people, many of % 
customs apd manners are similar to those of 
some other people pt some period of that 
people’s existence. An Bnglishman of the 
present when he comes to India 
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and sees, hears, or reads of the customs and manners 
of the Indians of the present day, feels a little 
surprised at finding many things strange. But, If 
he will cast an eye upon a picture of the sociid 
customs and manners of his own people of about Ae 
fifteenth century, he will find that in the sueial 
life of the people of modern India he sees, as It 
were, a reflex of the social life of his ancestors of Eng-* 
land of about 500 years ago. The object of this 
paper is to compare the social life of Medise^al 
England and that of modern India. For the picture 
of the social life of Mediseval England, I follow wMl 
is said in a recent interesting book entitled^fHe 
Pastons and their England by Mr. H. S. Bennett. 
India being more a continent than a country, and 
a continent of many creeds and colours, the custoffis 
and manners of one part naturally differ from those 
of another part. But generally, what we c^ll the 
household life is the same in its broad aspects. So, 
in this paper, I speak generally on the authority of 
what I know personally of my own Parsee com- 
munity ; but I think, that in what I say, my Hindu 
friends will find much of a reflex of their household 
life. Though the social life of a Parsee is changing 
in some directions, still there are many old Parsee 
families in the old Parsee centres of Naosari, Surat 
and Broach, where it is the same as that of fifty years 
ago. The resemblances are very close under the 
heads of the three principal events of a man’s life— 
( 1 ) Birth, { 2 ) Marriage ( and womanhood ) and 
( 3 ) Death, (a) Impressive funeral eereraontes, 
(h) Funeral prayers, (c) Funeral feasts, (d) the 
clergy, ("ej ‘‘Letters of Fraternity.*’ 



The Owl in Folklore. — By J. J. Modi. 

The custom of taking omen from birds is well- 
nigh common among all people, because among the 
animal creation, it is the birds which man sees^ 
meets with and hears the most about. The etymo- 
logy of words for omen among many different peoples 
testifies to the generality of the custom. The sub- 
jects discussed in this paper by Dr. Modi are — 

1. The Owl in the A vesta. 

2. The reason why the owl is held to be inaus- 
picious. Its characteristic of generally avoiding 
habitations and seeking ruins, deserted places 
and deserts. A kind of ascetic bird.| 

The story of Solomon suggesting why owls seek 
jSe(|uesteTed places. Its cry of “ya hu ya hu.” 

4v Merkhond’s story about the origin of the custom 
of taking omen from owls in the time of Kjayo^- 
mars, the first Peshdadian king of Iran. The 
story about the omen from a cock. 

i. The story of a Mobad telling a king of Iran 
that the owl prayed for the long life of the king. 

'6. Poet Pirdousi on owls. 

7. The unpopularity of the owls illustrated by the 
language used for it by Western poets, 

8. The otvi held to be a B®d of Wisdom by the 
Greeks. It was included in the Canon of Oriii- 
thological Dplnatioh, 

9. Luminous Supposed reasons for thelt 

Inminosly. ^ ^ 

10. The different positions and postures of the owl 
augured different omens. 

11. Men’s idea of associating omens from others, — 
bird, animal or man with the characteristics or 
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occupation of those from whom the omens are 
taken. 

12. The use of owl in the economy of nature. 


Brahmacharyya as understood hy Qotarm.- 
S. Bhagwat. 

Connotation of the words “Buddhism” 
“Gotama”. 

The word ‘Brahmacharyya’ occurring in 
Tripitaka. A band of faithful and disinter^ted 
persons to carry on Gotama’s message of r^ieC 
Giving up individual Samsara and identifying Oneaeif 
on the Samsara of the world, on ataining Arhalship. 
Three references for the use of the word Brahma^ 
charyya in the seise of morasticism. Euddh'sm 
is not opposed to Aryanism. To understand that, a 
review of the religious life of the Hindus is neoes^ary* 
A historical survey of the Vedas, the Brahmans, 
the older Upanishads and the earlier Dharmasutras 
is therefore necessary. 

A Historical Review : 

(a) The Vedas. The Rigveda representing the 
life of the Aryans. 

The Religion consisting of the worship of Nature. 
Man’s duty to be humble and sincere before God. 
Worship resolves itself into Oblation and Prayer. 
No rehearsal of sacred texts. Muni holding inter- 
course with the gods. ‘ 

(h ) The Brahmans : The idea underlyitig Brahma- 
charyya elucidated. Priesthood asserting ii 
and becoming a distinct profession, 
assuming higher importance, God’s 
into shape. Brahman becoming the nasmW 
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of a caste, hence the necessity of Brahmacharyya. 

(c) The Upanishads. Reaction against the 
Karma Marga and the sacerdotal aristocracy. 
Speculations of a bold type. Peculiarities of 
the Brahmana and the Upanishad periods 
tabulated, 

(d) The Dharma Sutras. A practical spirit 
coming over the Hindu world. 

General Results : 

ifaj Religious studentship essential. 

(h) The details of the Upanayana like the 
costume, food, etc. 

,(c) Change in the idea of Brahmacharyya brought 
about in the Upanishadic period. 

(( jnan-marga ) coming ahead. 

Gotama's Mortificatios: study of abstract medita- 
tion, under two preceptors and proficiency in two 
practices of ( samsdhi ). 

Correction and Ultimate Success: Buddha soon 
realises his mistakes, takes reasonable food, attains 
Nirvana and Buddhahood. His middle doctrine 
quoted. Illustrations of the simple and pure character 
of Gotaraa’s Brahmacharyya. 

Ideal Life described : 

(a) The word Brahmacharyya invested with a 
new signification. The progressive paths of 
the Brahinachari harmonised with the Regres- 
sive paths of the Bhikshu ; Buddha calling 
this as the best life. 

f'bj All the castes admitted to practise Brahma- 
charyya. This democratic spirit is most remarkale. 

fej Development of character. Bhikshus to train 
the mind, Ethical purity aimed at. 
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(d) Old institution of Gurukula modellod on 
entirely new lines. Life common with common, 
aims, with common aspirations appealed to 
Gotama the most The Church, the monastei'yi, 
the college and the temple all located in one, 
their duty being to lead a pure and spotleaa 
life. 

(e) Imposition of personal and congregational 
duties on Bhikshus. Considerations not of the 
self but of neighbours, and people in general. 



The racial ( foreign and indigenous ) c 
Indian statutary and customary laws. — By L 'A* 

Indian statutory laws — apart from constitutional 
and revenue laws — are based on natural law or 
practically breathing the spirit of the 
The Mahomedan law is an exotic plant in Inlia, 
springing from the Koranic legislation expounded 
by various schools. Among Hindus, endogamy and 
exogamy are almost universal. In Southern India 
and the Karnatak Dekkhan there exist survivals of 
Dravidian exogamy combined with totemism, which 
explain many of the peculiar customs as to marriage 
and succession. In the Bombay Presidency, females 
except widows come in by way of inheritance for 
an absolute estate, a peculiarity which reflects the 
freedom of woman among a seafaring people, whose 
males have to be away across the ocean. The 
Panjab, the cock-pit of India of warring races eind 
nations, has had little time to come 
influence of Brahmanism unlike almost 
else in the rest of India and has developed to 
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customary laws; while Bengal, far away from the 
impact of most of the foreign invasions, has had 
time enough under Brahmanic influences to develop 
a law of succession based on spiritual eflficacy and 
effect a disintegration of the joint family system; 
and central Indian provinces round about Delhi, 
Allahabad and Benares centres of Aryan (not 
necessarily Brahman) supremacy bear traces of 
this supremacy, in their customary law. In this 
essay an attempt is made to trace the main 
ethnical forces in operation in the origin and growth 
of the Indian laws — especially its legal customs. 
The principal races that have contributed to make 
Up the population of India and develop their usages 
mB' the Turanian, Dravidian, Aryan, Semitic and 
Bthiopic, whose racial influences are more or less 
easily traceable in the religion, folklore and usages 
of the people. 

Was any institution in ancient Iran like 
qas-te in India ? — By J. J. Mom. 

The word *Gaste’, as used at present in India, 
st^gests the consideration of several questions such 
as purity of blood, profession inter-dining and 
inter-marriage. ; 

There are several wiews among scholars about 
.the ^ origin, ^ of Casta, The ' theory of M: Benart,' 
pardy supported by that of Kisley though some- 
what differentj sees its origin in the first Aryan ' 
invasiatt of India when the conquering Aryans, with 
spiOe idea of superiority, looked down upon the 
aborigines of the land —the pre-Dravidians and the 
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Dravidians—as inferior people. The ancient Iranians 
had no aborigines to deal with. Still they considered 
themselves separate from other people, calling them^ 
selves Airya and the others An-Airya. But in 
spite of this division, they have shown in 
their religious books a regard for the good 
people of all the non- Aryan countries. Togetheif 
with an invocation to the Fravashis — Holy Spirits of 
the good people of their own Airyan country — they 
have invoked and praised the good spirits of th® 
Bighteous of all non- Aryan countries. 

Their first division among themselves is attributed 
to Jamshed of the Peshdadian dynasty, the Ylnaa 
Kshaeta of the Avesta, the Yama of the Vedas. 
That divison was fourfold and was according to the 
professions of Priesthood, (h) War, Agrioui- 
ture and (d) other trades and arts. There appears 
at first no idea of any prohibition of inter-dining nr 
inter-marriage. But there is no doubt, that th^ 
who held the profession of priesthood (Athravan) 
were held to be superior. They were at the same 
time held to be poor. Medical men were asked to 
treat them free. This division seems to have conti- 
nued and Ardeshir Babegah, the founder of the 
Sassanian dynasty, at the time of what is called the 
Iranian Renaissance of his time after the devastation 
caused by Alexander the great, enforced the division 
more strictly, enjoining that a member of one 
profession should not give up his own profession 
and take up another without the permission of to 
State. But still there is no prohibition of kito 
marriage or inter-dining among themselves, In tlie 

U 



Avesta, the only prohibition referred to is that the 
righteous must not marry the unrighteous. History 
records several cases of royal marriages oat of the 
fold, i. e, -with non- Aryans or non-Zoroastrians ; but 
the spirit of the books, especially in the Pahlavi 
writings, is that of a general dislike towards mar- 
riages with aliens or non-Zoroastrians. It seems 
that it was in India that latterly there grew up the 
custom that the Athravan or priestly class can marry 
fa female member of the other classes, but he can- 
not give his daughter in marriage to a man of other 
classes. Similarly, latterly in India a Parsee priest 
who officiated at the inner liturgical ceremonies was 
prohibited to dine with, or eat the food prepared by, 
a noh-Athravan. 


Traces of the Evolution Theory in old Persian 

J. Modi, 

The Theory of Evolution is connected with the 
tsaiue of Darwin, but it is not generally known 
’hhwt, to some extent^ it is a pre-Darwinian wiew. 
The object of this paper is to show that some traois 
©I Evolution can he seen in old Parsi books, and 
■that ■ Man w-as-not taken' to 'he. a 'hrand' ^ new spoala- '' 
neous creation. All creation was hdiev^ to have 
existed at one time in a kind of motionless (a-muitar), 
itotio (a^rav^) and intangible (a-giraft^r) condition. 
This was a kind of spiritual (ininoih^) condition or 
can be only conceived by the mind. Then 
a tangible or visible form. On the creature 
assuming that tangible or visible form, there came 
in destruction. Then there followed the 
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of visible Construction and Destruction. Abura 
Mazda first created Asman, i.e. air or the etlier^l 
universe. Then water (raaya, i.e. liquid). Then 
earth (jamik). Then vegetation (urvar). Tneh 
animals (kir^). Lastly man (anshfit^). The origin 
of Man proceeded from a lower form of life— ^from 
vegetation. Man is not “Something out of Nothing,” 
but he is created or evolved out of a lower form 
of creation. Gayomard was originally the progenitor 
or ancestor of the “Common Stock of Life,” Then, 




he is taken to be the first man, and then bhe fi 
King, The first couple grew up in the forte 
rav^s (a kind of tree) and were joined at the 
and it was difficult to recognize male and 
The very first human beings lived on water and 
then on milk and then on flesh. They produced 
fire from the friction of two kinds of wood, 
first covered their bodies with grass or 
and then with skins (pushtin). They dug into 
earth to live in (pa van Zamik g4ri barai khafrun% 
They then acquired iron and shaped it into instru- 
ments by means of stone, using a furnace (tavUki) 
for the purpose. Then, cutting wood they lived in 
wooden huts. At first, sexes were contained in one 
body. A desire for sexual intercourse grew later 
on. The parents of the first human stock devoured 
their children. Then first came into existence 
seven pairs. Their average age was 100 year. From 
these pairs and their progeny desended 15 races 
(sardah). Thence came 25 species, among which 
some were a kind of huoaan monsters. For 
some had ears on the breast (vargush), — s me 
on their breasts, Sou ? were ^ 
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Some were bat-winged. Some were with tails. 
Some were with hair on the body. 


The Native Graft oj Western India and Persian 
Gulf, — By J. Munster. 

In the case of European shipping, from the coracle 
of the Ancient Britons to the present-day Atlantic 
liner, the art of construction has steadily improved; 
till the time of the Clipper ship of the last century, 
the principle of motive power remained unchanged 
but from the time that the first steamer was launched 
the improvement of motive power has been much 
iifcore rapid. 

But turning to the shores of India and the 
Fersian Gulf, we see a striking contrast with the 
construction of the sea- going and coasting native 
craft remaining the same to-day as they have been 
throughout the centuries, for the reason that the 
modern civilization of Europe has advanced while 
the ancient civilization of the East has remained 
stationary, and this fact is all the more wonderful 
when one considers the amount of sea-borne trade 
carried on by these vessels; 

dust as the Europeans have their Gutters, Schoo- 
ntrs, Brigs and Ships,^ there are also several classes 
among the native craft, pa.ssing under the single name 
of Dhow among European sailoru but which are 
erased by the , Batiy-es:.ae;,?— ' ■ ' , ' , , a, , 

, ^ I!heFrowj ; ^ 

(h) The Muehwa, 

(c) The Gulbad and the Phatimar, 

(df ThQ Indian ‘Kotia’ and Arab ‘Bagla,’ 
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with tonnage varying from three to two hundred 
tons, and carrying from three to twenty hatds> 
the most striking fact about all these being the 
primitive methods of navigation. We generally 
find on the sea-going craft an old compass, a prehiS" 
toric quadrant, a chart, the use of which perhaps 
the Nakoda may not be knowing at all; yet he 
takes his ship from Bombay to Mauritius or ZanzCto 
being seldom far out in his reckoning. 


Some variations in the customs and manners 
among the Telugu Brahmans of the Goclavmd BiMriet 
and the Tamil Brahmans of the Tennevelly Distrki‘^ 
By K. C. VlRARAGHAVA. 

Though the Brahmans in these districts cal 
themselves Aryans, their customs and manners dite. 
The items of answering calls of nature, batdrittfi 
washing clothes, dressing, eating, the manner dl 
treating sick patients, etc,, are compared and 
contrasted in this paper. 


The Legend of the Amazons.^By G. E, L. 
Carter. 

The paper opens with a recital of a number of 
Indian legends and customs bearing on the Amazon 
legend or illustrating it. It shows that all lead 
to one conclusion that the main legend was based 
on a system of hypergamy, modified to the extent 
of a superior race rejecting female cMldrea amil 
inferior race being allowed to re^ onl ) female 
children. The exoladon of feihale * 
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strongly marked Indo-Aryan trait, especially in the 
countries around western Asia. It is particularly 
marked in India and an interesting deduction is 
drawn from Chandragupta Maurya taking a dynastic 
name from his mother. 

The theory of line breeding is then examined 
as a possible method of tribal development and 
sundry genealogies are examined to obtain concrete 
examples of hypergamy in known families. 

The transition of hypergamy into exogamy is 
then illustrated from Indian examples, the most 
illustrative being being among the Lohars of Gujerat. 

The general theory of the paper is then confirmed 
by customs of the ancient Persians and by a general 
reliance on the probability of the whole matter on 
Un evolutionary basis. 

The paper has tables appended showing how 
the sex ratio depends on caste. These tables are 
based on the census reports of 1911 (the only 
Oaes available when the paper was written ). A 
referenee is made to the Census Report for 1921 
( Bombay Presidency ) where the question of the 
hex ratio has been oflScially discussed with con- 
clusions not ditfering greatly from those arrived 
at in the paper, . 

The paper inoideutklly is held to supply a 
working hypothesis as te how Aryanism^ was able 
to spread as a political fbiue with a niinimum of 
eSect on the stocks of people subject to tho 
invasions. 
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The full-moon festival of the Tri'puris or the three 
flying cities of the Asuras : A probable relic of llhe 
struggle between the Devas (Indo- Aryans) and the 
Asuras (Iranian- Aryans), ByV.’B.Somi. 

Hitherto we have been accustomed to look at 
our festivals and rituals strictly from an orthodox 
point of view, that is, we have generally attached 
to them the same meaning which was assigned to 
them by our orthodox priests and pedantic pandits. 
The researches of scholars in the field of archaeology^ 
antiquity, anthropology, ethnology, astronomy, 
chemistry, and other branches of science, tevie 
revealed to our view many new objects and facts 
and the time has come when we must begin to 
change our methods and ways of thinking. 

Although our Puranas are not a mere collection 
of idle myths or superstitious legends, as SOinO 
western writers imagine, yet it must be admitted 
that they contain a good deal of exaggeration and, 
being written by poets, they are full of metaphors, 
coloured or fanciful ideas and symbolic language. 
They do no doubt contain some fragments of 
history, but the grains of historical gold require to 
be picked up from a mass of chaff. Thus, for 
example, Havana, the king of Lanka, who is described 
in our epics as a Dashamukha or ten-headed monster, 
was not in reality a monster with ten heads. Then 
how is the expression ‘Dashamukha’ to be explained ? 
It is to be explained in this way:— <The Tedas 
are four in number and the Vendangas are six, 
Thtis the Vedic Literature consists of tea 
or branches, and as Havana was well-yersed in al} 
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these branches, he was designated Dashamukha 
or endowed with ten heads. Even at the 
present time we speak of learned Brahmans well 
versed in the ten branches of the Vedic Literature 
as Dashagranthis ( ^wfwrs ) or ‘‘Ten- Books men 
and there are several families of Brahmans in India 
who bear the surnames of Dwivedis ( Two-Vedis ) 
and Trivedis ( or three-Yedis ). 

It has already been stated that some of our 
rituals and festivals contain relics of historical events 
requiring a careful research and investigation in 
order to be able to trace their correct origin ; and the 
festival of the Tripuris is one of them. In this 
festival, in my opinion, I can find traces of the 
struggle between the Indo-Aryan — the followers 
of the Devas, and the Iranian Aryans — the followers 
of the Asuras. There are two narratives of this 
festival, ( 1 ) as given ia the Dronaparva of the 
Mah^bhlrat, and ( 2 ) as given in the Puranas. 
The Mahi,bh4rat account is earlier and more reliable 
of the two, and here we shall give a summary of 
the account given in the Mah^bh^rat. 

In ancient times a great struggle took place 
between the Bevas and it lasted for a long time, 
liyentually the Asuras having sustained a defeat, 
thein chief May^mra along with his friends Taraka, 
Vidyunmali, and Kafinali/ksha, practised penance 
and thereby pleased Bramhl, the god of creation. 
May^sura then requested the god Bramhi to grant 
Mm the power and skill for constructing three 
flying Cities, each at a distance of TOO yojanas ( Sdf 
miles ) and the god of cr^aetion complied with his 
reqaesh By the favour of the Creator, May^sura 
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constructed three flying cities which were immuee 
from the attacks of the Devas and the curses of 


the Brahmans, though they were liable to destrue*' 
tion under certain circumstances — from the. arrow 
of Siva. May^sura then created three flying cities 
of gold, iron and silver respectively, one above 
the other, and gave them in charge of his three 
friends, Vidyunmali, Tarakisura and Kamalikslm 
respectively. After this he created for himself a 
separate city above all of them. But as Maytora 
had some friends among the Devas, he persuaded , 
his Asura kinsmen not to disturb or fight with tbe 
Devas. For a time this salutory advice was strictly 
obeyed by the countrymen of Mayflsura, but after 
the lapse of some time they disregarded this 
peaceful advice and began to tease and trouble the 
Devas. The Devas, therefore, headed by Indra, 
went to the Grod Brahma, and the latter took them 
to Siva, the god of destruction. Leaving all their 
diflTerences saide, Brahm^, Indra, Varuna and other 
gods became united and held a consultation for 
destroying the three flying cities of the Asuras. 
Eventually it was resolved that Siva, the god of 
destruction should lead the army of the Devas* 
Siva, then, made the two mountains, Grandhaml- 
dan and Vindhya the two poles of his car, the 
earth with all the oceans and forests, his (diarioi^ 
and the snake Shdsa the axle of his chariot. The 
sun and moon were made the wheels, M^alaya the 
yoke, and the great Takshaka the chord for fastening' 
the yoke to the poles. The four Vedas Wi^ 
ma de to serve as the four steeds* and the 

■ U • 
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df the Tedas the bridie-bits of his steeds. G^yatri 
and Savitri were made the reins and Brahini the 
driver. The Mandar mountain was made the bow, 
Vasuki the string, Vishnu its excellent arrows and 
the God of fire the arrowhead. With all this 
equipment Siva took his army against the Asuras, 
and by the discharge of the arrow, composed of 
the Fire of Dissolution, caused the three dying 
eities to be burnt to ashes along with the Asuras. 
But as the Asura Maya ( Ahura Mayas ) was not 
hostile towards the Devas, no harm was done to 
him, This event occurred on the full-moon night 
of the bright half of the month of Kartik (Novem- 
ber ) during the Pushya constellation, and in order 
to commemorate this great victory over the Asuras 
the full-moon festival of the Tripuris was founded. 

Here the name Maya- Asura or Ahura-Maya 
is interesting. This Asura Maya appears to be 
the same skilful architect who constructed the 
■wonderful Durbar Hall called Maya Sabhi at 
Tndrarprastha for the Pandavas on the occasion 
of the intallation of Yudhisthira as King of Bfatot- 
Varsha (India); and a detailed account of this 
Maya-Sabh^ is narrated by the sage Vyis in the 
Sabh^-parva of the Mahibhirat. Asura Maya Is 
the same as Ahura Maya (Ahura Maz ), and as 
Asura Maya was considered to be ah inhabitaht of 
a foreign country, that is, the land of the Asura, 
in all likelihood he was an Irahian Aryan by 
nationality. The Iranians were skilful m and 
science, and it is probable that this skilftal architect 
wilh a view to help his kinsmen, must have utilised 
his ingenuity in the construction of the three flying 
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cities which probably resembled in some way or 
other, the modern zepelins or joroplanes, 


The nose-ring as an Indian ornament — By 
Divutia. , * • V 


The nose-ring is worn by women all over 
at present in a variety of shapes. And 
ornament, or, for the matter of that, any nos#- 



ornament, is unknown to Samskrit literature or 
lexicons and to ancient Indian civilization. There 
is no word for this ornament in Samskrit. The 
several words current in our modern vernaculars, 
viz. noTha ( srw ), natlini ( ), vali ( ), and 

msa^a or lesara ( or twc ) are of non-Sams^ 
kritic origin. [ The mention of the Gurjar^ womens 
nose-ornament as vali, and the poem on it in a 
Spurious verse in the Gujarati translation of Merd- 
tanga^s Prahandha-chintamani is unreliable. The 
verse is on the face of it a forgery. ] The word 
natlia is traced back to a desya word, \nathn, which, 
however, means the nose-string of a beast. 

I account for the absence of the nose ornament 
in ancient India by the theory that this ornament 
was a Moslem importation. Originally a symbol 
of slavery, the nose ring was invested with a new 
value and came to be regarded as an article of 
personal adornment, and even as a sign of 
married bliss for a woman. The association of 
slavery was not unknown in our country; a Jain 
poet of the seventeenth century A. D* distinctly 
refers to this idea. 



which is a pearl steung pendant worn 
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through a hole bored in the wall between the two 
nostrils, is entirely a Moslem article of ornamen- 
tation, adopted in special cases by Hindus for boys 
who have survived several children born to their 
parents and dead ; such boys being named Bulaki 
( Bulakhi ), Ram Dais, and the like. This word 
Buluh, is Turkish and means ( 1 ) a cameFs nose- 
string and ( 2 ) a woman’s nose-ornament. This will 
support the theory of the Indian nose-ring being 
a Moslem importation. 



INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In the March number of the Folk-Lore ( ISSt I, fe 
published the Presidential Address of Mr. 

Balfour on “The Welfare of Primitive 



delivered at the last annudi meeting of the Polfe* 
Lore Society of London. In this address, in referring 
to the Nagas of the Naga Hills in Assam which 
he recently visited Mr. Balfour says that he noticed 
a marked difference between the Nagaa ot ika 
western hills which are dii’ectly under British 
administration where the infiltration of elements from 
the Plains culture and the activities of missionaries 


have produced “comparative inertness’’ in the people, 
and in the eastern districts outside the “adminis* 
tered ” area where their old-time culture and pursuits 
continue to persist practically unchecked. In the 
former area Mr. Balfour noted “marked evidence 
of a comparative lack of that virility, alertneiss 
and zest” which he had observed in the latter area. 
Mr. Balfour is of opinion that this comparative 
inertness and the partial atrophy of their old virility, 
alertness and zest “is certainly correlated with th© 
loosening of the grip upon traditional customs and 
ritual,” and is “mainly the outcome of change of 
habit consequent upon contact with alien 
and alien onltares.” 





the Nagas, a 
■ ! have rmf 


among some 
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the pursuit of head-hunting, “which have been a 
means not only of acquiring desirable trophies, but 
also of proving manhood and prowess, incidentally 
affecting their chances of matrimony and their 
social status in the community”. Although mor- 
tality is undoubtedly higher in such communities 
than it would have been, had the practice never 
existed, yet this artificially augmented death-rate 
would be “more than counterbalanced by a higher 
birth-rate due to the vigour, alertness and greater 
physical and mental fitness which the exigencies 
arising from such a custom stimulate.” 

Although no civilized government can tolerate 
th© perBistence of this custom, and Mr. Balfour 
holds no brief for it, he merely points out that 
“so completely involved is it in the general culture 
complex of some native tribes, that its sudden 
eradication is liable seriously to affect the organi- 
zation, cohesion, general outlook and the interest 
in life, and, indirectly, even the physical efficiency 
of the native,’^ and that “sudden and drastic changes 
from the normal condition act deleteriously upon 
peoples of lowly culture, feeble receptivity and 
restricted powers of assimilation,’^ and “hence, a 
gradual process ( of change ) is called for”. 

Mr. Balfour sounds a warning note to Govern- 
ments and missionaries against interfering abruptly 
with the more essential vigorous growths which 
permeate and form the main support of their social 
structure. “To interfere abruptly with these is 
to court disaster and to risk inducing that dangerous 
state of apathetic listlessness which arises from loss 
of interest.” “But, while the cutting down of a 
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vigorous and deep-rooted stem causes tEe death ©f 
the plant and all that depends upon its vitality, 
judicious pruning may be quite feasible, and, mof^r 
over, it should be possible to graft branches of a 
different nature and quality upon it, and to repeat 
that process, until the whole nature of the growth 
has changed without loss of vitality ; cultivated 
roses gain in vigour for being budded upon the 
natural briar-stem, without losing their demabie 
qualities. So too, cultivated ideas are likely 
to flourish when grafted upon old-established indi- 
genous stocks which have evolved in the particular 
environment. The 'native growth can thus be 
modified without being eradicated, and may be 
made to contribute more and more of its vigour 
to the grafts. At all stages during the progress of 
conversion and elevation of primitive peoples, it 
is desirable to offer to them a fair equivalent for 
what is taken away to provide them with subs- 
titutes which will not alienate their interest, but 
possibly stimlate it, while tending gradually 
to divert their thoughts in a new direction leading 
them towards the desired goal. The substituted 
practice should not be too markedly antagonistic 
to the existing one.” Those Goverments and 
administrations in India and elsewhere who have 
to deal with peoples of the lower culture 
should do well to act upon the following 
advice of Mr. Balfour : — cajin 
equitable administration of subject raees^ ifia ^ef 
essenitial is close investigation of thmr 
cuUwre ; and it is to be hoped that wdi 

in evmf mg snommg^ of gmmiA an " » 
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pology and. local ethnography, particularly among 
those who undertake the responsibilities of control 
and organization of alien and bachward peoples" 

In the July — Dec. ( 1922 ) number of the Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Mr. J. H. Hutton, o. i. e,, in 
an article on The Meaning and Method of the 
Erection of Monoliths by Naga Tribes, gives an 
illustrated account of the method of erecting 
monoliths as witnessed by himself in December 
1921 , during the Terhengi of Kotuma village. 
The terhengi genna celebrates the successful harves- 
ting of rice crop. It is during the performance 
of this genna that the Kechiesu ceremony of the 
Angami Nagas and the lisU ceremony which must 
precede it are both celebrated. The former, Mr. 
Hutton gives reasons to hold, is a “translation into 
stone of the effect previously sought by means of 
wooden symbols.” Only the more well-to-do can 
perform the more expensive ceremony of the Kechiesu 
( of which the erection of monoliths is the sole 
object and principal incident ) * which places the 
performers in , a social position beyond which the 
majority cannot aspire', whereas the Angami of 
humbler means must remain content with the lisio 
ceremony with wooden posts. The stones set up 
at the Kechiesu, Mr. Hutton further holds, must 
be regarded as phallic symbols, like the wooden 
posts of the lisu, though the difficulty presented by 
the material has prohibited the nature of the symbols 
from being shown by carving, with the result that 
|ihe Angami hiihself ta what the stones 
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actually represent. *^Two other considerations in 
favour of the phallic origin of the Naga monoliths 
are suggested, viz., ( 1 ) that the jLngamis of 
Kohima at any rate, erect these monoliths in pairs, 
and some other branches of the Naga people sutli 
as the Elacha Nagas ( Nzemi ) regard it as tafett 
to erect a monolith without a companion; and {$| 
the Konyak Naga practice of setting up an erect 
stone in the middle of the stone platform in froht 
of the “morung’^ on which the heads of enemies are 
exposed after a successful raid, and which “perhaps 
indicates an association between erection of stones 
and the enhancement of fertility.” It is however 
pointed out that the fact that Naga monoliths, like 
those of the Khasis, are used as memorials of the 
dead, may be taken to qualify the view that “Naga 
monoliths are phallic symbols intended to promote 
fertility on the principles of sympathetic magic.** 
Mr, Hutton suggests two possible alternative 
explanations of these monoliths, viz., either ( 1 ) that 
the erect stone is merely a translation into stone of 
the wooden statue set up in memory of the deceased 
by many Naga villages which do not set up memorial 
stones or ( 2 ) that “the erect stone has first come 
to be regarded as the memorial to a feast^ the 
original meaning being forgotten, and thence a 
suitable memorial to a giver of feasts.*’ Of these two 
explanations the former is regarded as the more 
likely, although it is suggested that “there is 
perhaps no reason why those two ideas should not 
have been combined.’* 
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In tEe January ( 1923 ) number of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society ( Bangalore ), Mr. 
G. Hayavadana Bao continues his paper on Mysore 
Castes and Tribes and describes customs relating 
to marriage, adoption, inheritance and caste govern- 
ment, funeral ceremonies, and a few unusual or 
quaint customs such as the couvade. 


In the same number of the Quarterly Journal 
of the Mythic Society, Mr. S. T. Moses, contributes 
a very interesting paper on Fish and Religion in 
South India in which he draws attention to the 
^‘enormous sanctity attached to fishes” in South 
India where, curiously enough, most castes are 
^*notorious fish-eaters.’’ Though in South Indian 
temples it is rare to find the presiding deity repre- 
sented as having the shape of a fish, the figures of 
a fish may be seen on the walls and pillars of not 
a few of them, and many temples have as their 
adjuncts ponds and rivers for sacred fish which are 
fed by pilgrims and held in veneration. “At Nere- 
nika in Bellary District is a temple dedicated to 
Malles wara near which is a cave where a crude 
carving of a rock into something like a caricature 
of a fish is worshipped.” “There is a widespread 
belief in Sringeri that skin-diseases can be cured 
by propitiating the fish of this place.’* “Another 
cause of veneretion for fish is the popular belief 
of the souls of the dead, especially gluttons, finding 
repose in transmigrating into fish. In Malabar 
and Travanoore this belief appears to be wide-spread.” 
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The Tirumalpad (or Kaja) of NQambar in Mala- 
bar has in the pool below his house sacred fisii 
which have reached huge dimensions. Also the 
Madagole Zamindars of Vizagapatara have huge 
Mahseer in their Matsyagundam. Their supersti- 
tious. fears lest any be killed are great and are 
akin to the belief of “the heir of Clifton of Clifton 
in Nottinghamshire dying if a sturgeon is caught 
in the Trent near Clifton”. “The Gonds are to 
obsessed by the belief that the souls of the dead 
find a habitation in fish that, after burial, they 
go to the river, cry out the name of the dead 
man and catch a fish which they fully believe is 
the mortal vehicle of that soul. The curious part 
of the custom is that the fish is made a meal of’ 
in the belief that the deceased will be born again 
in the family’ \ 

Fishermen in South India make offerings ol 
Fongal periodically to propitiate them so that 
they may meet with no harm while fishing in 
the sea. “Even the Muhammadan fishermen and 
divers employed in the chank and pearl fisheries 
of the South try to propitiate the sharks”. 

As the fish is a very prolific animal, it is 
ordinarily taken as an emblem of fertility, and 
the Holeyas of Canara lead the newly wedded 
couple to a river where they put in the wedding 
mat woven by the bride and catch some fish which 
the couple let go after kissing. In some cages 
one filsh is taken home and its scales adorn the 
forehead of the couple and they believe this ensures 
fertility. 
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In the same number of the Journal of the 
Mythic Society, Mr. S. C. Mitra contributes a 
further Note on the Custom of offering Human 
Secrifices to Water spirits. As evidence of an old 
Eastern Bengal custom of offering human sacrifices 
to water-spirits for the purpose of coaxing them 
into filling newly excavated tanks. The writer 
describes the ceremonial worship in the Dacca 
district of a village goddess named Sangat Kani 
and the legend recited after the conclusion of the 
worship. 


In the April ( 1823 ) number of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, Mr. S. C. Mitra 
relates a Bird-myth from the District of Sylhet 
in Eastern Bengal, and compares it with certain 
Malay folk-tales and an Assam ( Eastern ) tale in 
each of which, as in the Sylhet story, a female 
human being is represented as having been trans- 
formed into a bird. Beference is also made to 
similar legends in ancient Greece ( Halcyone, 
Philomela ) and the myths of the ‘swan-maiden’ 
type in various parts of modern Europe, Asia 
and Africa. 


In the same number of the Journal of the 
Mythdc Society, Mr, T. V. Sheshagiri Iyei%in a 
short note on The Leva Dasis of India, seeks to 
trace the origin of this institution of temple girls 
with the aid of ancient Samskrit literature. And 
he suggests that tl^ir origin may be traced to 





the apsarm whom Mr. Sheshagiri lyei? is 
to identify with foreign damsels of a fair race wis 
were brought from across the seas 
ancient Hindus in their earliest maritime 
tions on a large scale. The Pauranic myth of the 
churning of the ocean out of which the Apsaras are 
said to have come out suggests this interpretation 
to the writer. His idea is that when the ancients, 
— the caste ridden ‘Devas and Asuras/ — found that 
these women were unacceptable as wives owing to 
their alien origin, and that, as such they would bo 
a danger to society by their being allowed to 
roam at will, “they believed that a check upon 

their unfettered life might be devised by asking 

them to attach themselves to a religious institution,’’ 
so that by their continued presence in temples, 
I where good men and women congregate, these 
unfortunate women might be reformed. But instead 
of being themselves reformed in this way, these 
Apsara Deva-Dasis “dragged down others with 

them”. “Tho cult attracted others and their 

diminishing ranks were replenished with home 
recruits.” 


In the same number of the Journal of the 
Mythic Society t Mr. L. A. Caraiade, contributes a short 
note on Human Sacjdfces to Water Spirits^ lu this 
note Mr. Camiade begins with extracts from the 
account of two Portuguese travellers ( FetpiEmde 
Nuniz and Domingo Paes ) who both 
Vijayanagar in the 16 th century and dewibed 

how the exoavatimi of a tank or lake ' t 

«■ 
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being constructed by the Eaja was being constantly 
thwarted by the idol ( originally perhaps a water- 
spirit ) until it had been propitiated by human 
sacrifices. He notes that such a belief is widely 
prevalent throughout the Madras Presidency, and 
cites three instances where it has interfered with 
the construction of bridges, one at Amba Samudram 
in the Tinnevelly District, a second at Rajahiman- 
dry in the Godavari District, and a third in connec- 
tion with the Wellington Bridge at Madras. 

Such human sacrifices, it is pointed out, “are 
considered neccessary merely because of the magni- 
tude of the trespass that was being committed 
in , the domains of the water-spirit”. “For lesser 
trespasses, the spirit, like others of its class, will, 
with great reasonableness, accept lesser sacrifices”. 
Thus, in Madras when a well is being dug, only a 
cock is sacrificed, and that only after water level 
has been reached. 


In 'the Hindustan Review ( Calcutta ) for January 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra has contributed 
a paper on ^^Thc Cult of Dahshina Raya in Southern 
Bengal". As the result of his study of this cult, 
he has arrived at the following conclusions 

That the godling Dakshi|ia Bgya is one of the 
village-deities of Southern - one of the 

deities that represent the animistic substratum of 
Hinduism—will appear from the. following facts - 
(a) He has no temple or shrine. He is usually 
worshipped in an open space in the outskirts of 
the village. 
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(b ) Before the Pauranik Eenaiasanoe, liis 
worship must have been conducted by a 

man priest. But, when, after the Pauranik Revival, 
he was absorbed within the pale of orthodox Hindu 
theogeny, and a Pauranik legend was invented by 
the Brahmans to account for his origin, a Brahman 
priest began to conduct his worship. 

(c) The fact that ducks are sacrificed to this 
godling shows the non-Aryan origin of this cult, 
for these birds, or for the matter of that, any Other 
species of domesticated poultry, are never offered, 
by way of sacrifice, to any deity of the orthodox 
Hindu Pantheon. 

(d ) The name of this godling is not mentioned 
either in the Yedass or the Puranas. 
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The Golden Bough. A study in Magic and 
Heligion. By Sir James G. Frazer, M. A., D. C. L., 
B. L. D., Litt. D., F. B. A., F. R. S. Abridged Edition. 
ilondon: MacMillan & Co. Ltd, 1922). pp. XIV+ 
756. Price 18s. net. 

There is, we believe, no serious student of 
Anthropology who has not made his acquaintance 
with that great classic of the world’s anthropological 
literature — the Golden Bough. And in a journal 
primarily meant for students of Anthropology it 
would be superfluous, even if it were possible within 
the limits of such a review, to give a summarised 
account of the contents or expatiate on the merits 
of what is rightly regarded as one of the great 
books of our times. The illustrious author and 
the enthusiastic publishers of that monumental work 
have indeed conferred an inestimable boon on the 
general reader and the poor student by bringing out 
the present one-volume edition of the work at a 
moderate price. 

If there be any beginner in the study of the 
science who has been so unfortunate as not 
to have yet had an opportunity of studying 
the original work owing to its inaccessibility, he 
should lose no time in procuring a copy of the 
present cheap and abridged edition at any rate, and 
mastering its contents. And those who have care- 
fully studied the original volumes as they deserve 
to be studied, but cannot afford to provide tem- 
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selves with sets of their own, should only be too 
glad to avail themselves of this splendid opportu- 
nity of securing copies of their own of this abridged 
edition at any rate. Even those who possess copies 
of the larger edition in twelve volumes will find 
tlie present one-volume edition to be of special inierest 
in that by reason of its succintness, it facilitates /a 
clear appreciation of the unity of conception that 
runs through all the volumes of the original #ork, 
through all that vast multitude of most interesting 
legends, customs, institutions and beliefs which the 
author traverses in explaining the remarkable ritual 
connected with the succession to the ancient 
priesthood of Diana at Aricia. 

As the reader follows the author with absorbing 
interest in his fascinating recital and critical ana- 
lysis and interpretation of the vast mass of customs, 
institutions and beliefs regarding priestly or dMne 
kings and incarnate human gods, departmenfel 
kings of nature, spirits of vegetation, the influence 
of sexes on vegetation, tree-spirits and tree- worship, 
nature and perils of the soul, taboos of various 
kinds, the corn-spirit and other ancient deities of 
vegetation represented as animals, the sacrament of 
first fruits, the propitiation of wild animals by 
hunters, the killing of the Divine Animal, types of 
animal sacrament, the magical transference of ills 
to inanimate objects and to animals and men, the 
periodical public burning of effigies and of human 
beings and animals in the fire, and the doctrine of 
the external soul as met with in folk-tales 
folk-custom,— he feels he has gained a vivid insight 
into primitive modes of thought and behaviom' 

' ■ , x-a ^ ■ 
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such as perhaps he never had before. The com- 
pendious form of the present edition is indeed a 
great aid to the beginner in appreciating Frazer’s 
monumental Study in Magic and Religion. As au 
introduction to the larger edition in twelve flumes 
the beginner will find the present abridged edition of 
invaluable assistance, though of course the former is 
indispensable to the serious student both for 
purposes of study and reference. 

All the main doctrines and reasonings of the 
larger work arc, however, retained in this edition 
generally in their original language ; and of the 
overwhelming mass of interesting customs and 
usages, legends and myths collected in the original 
work from all corners of the earth to illustrate 
the arguments of the author, a sufficiently large 
number is reproduced in the present abridged 
edition. 

No praise is too high for the masterly skill 
and patient care with which the admirable work 
of condensation has been effected without any 
prejudice to the lucidity of argument and chanu 
of style of the original work. 

Apart from the great theoretical interest of 
the work, every field- worker finds in it an in^ 
valuable guide, friend and philosopher, an unfallifig 
source of suggestion, guidance and inspiration In 
his researches among people of the lower cultoe, 
And the present handy edition will no 
form a most valued companion of the field-worker 
in his camp. 

In its general get-up the book is uniform with 
the volumes of tlie larger edition and* leaves 
nothiuf to be desired. 
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The Belief in Immortality and the Worship 

of the Dead. Vol. II., The Belief among the 
Polynesians. (London : MacMillan & Co., 1922) 
pp. IX+447. Pricel8s.net 

This is the second volume of the illustrious 
author’s study of the belief in immortahty and 
worship of the dead among different races of 
mankind. In the first volume, the author gave 
us an exhaustive study and masterly analysis of 
such belief and practice among the aborigines of 
Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea 
and Melanesia. In the present volume, he has 
given us a similar account and analysis of fee 
corresponding belief and practice among the Poly- 
nesians ; and in a third volume the author proposes 
to treat of the belief in immortality and the wor- 
ship of the dead among the Micronesians and 
Indonesians. 

As a generalised account of the belief and 
practice among all the different branches of fen : 
Polynesian race would necessarily be somewhat 
meagre, inexact in detail and liable to many varia- 
tions and exceptions, the author has appropriately 
chosen fo deal separately with the belief and prac- 
tice of each group of Islanders — namely, fee 
Maoris of New Zealand, the Tongans of theTongan 
or Friendly Islands, the Samoans of the Samoan 
or Navigators Islands, the Society Islanders, fee 
Marquesans, and the Hawaiians of the Sandwich 
or Hawaiian Islands. And his masterly exposition 
of the beliefs and practices of each separate group 
of Islanders is, like Sir James Frazer’s otlier pro- 
ductions, a most valuable contribution to the 
anthropological literature of the world. 
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In ord6r to present his account in its proper 
setting, the author begins with a brief account of 
the special cliaracteristics of the people and the 
geographical, economic and social environment in 
which the beliefs and practices of each group of 
Islanders dealt with in the book have been 
developed. He next proceeds to ascertain and 
discuss the conceptions they had been led to form 
Cif man’s spiritual nature and his relations to higher ^ 
I'Mjwers, tlieir beliefs concerning the souls of the 
living and the souls of the dead, the spirit-world 
and life in it, and the other beliefs and practices 
{mjcii as taboos, certain forms of salutations, cere- 
monies to facilitate the passage of the soul to 
the other %vorld, origin of diseases, veneration of the 
Hard, deification of ancestors, belief in dreams, 
etc.) which arose out of such belief. As among 
other tribes on a similar level of culture, the 
Polynesians are neither clear nor consistent in 
their beliefs regarding these matters. 

Among these people, as pur author finds, the 
mystery of life in man is explained by hhe presence 
of m invisible spirit or soul, which animates his 
tjody during life and quits it at death to survive 
the separation for a longer or shorter time either' 
In this world or another’. As to the precise 
nature of the human soul, all the peoples in ques- 
tion generally agree in identifying it more or less 
closely with one or both of two perceptible objects 
—namely, his breath or his shadow and reflection, 
and in believing the soul to be free to quit the body 
at Its pleasure or under compulsion and to return, 
to li without prefudice to the life and health of 
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its owner. The soul, it is believed, is not consti- 
tutionally immortal, but is liable to be cut short 
or even exterminated by the magic art of some 
witch or wizard. 

As I have said there are variations in details 
only in the beliefs and practices among the different 
groups and the different districts of the same 
group of Islanders. Thus, the common belief 
among the Maoris, for example, seems to have 
been that the souls of tlie dead pass away, to a 
region of the underworld, but beliefs in the soul’s 
journey upward or heavenward, or across the sea, 
or neither up nor down but staying near their 
mouldering bodies are also variously entertained 
in different districts. But whatever be the differ- 
ences in the details of the belief, Polynesians all 
agree in believing the soul to be able to quit its 
abode from time to time and return to earthy 
tliere to influence the actions and fortunes of the 
living and to communicate with them. SuCh 
ghosts could also be summoned up by priests or 
priestesses to give information as to the cause or 
issue of an illness and wizards could hold con- 
versation with such spirits. In such beliefs and 
customs, according to our author, “are contained 
as in germ the whole theory and practice of the 
worship of tlie dead”. The belief in the existence 
of the spirits of the dead and in their power to help 
or harm the living, lead these Islanders to worship 
them. 

As for ‘taboo’, the paidicular superstition which, 
according to Sir James Frazer, lies at the root of 
the customs connected with it, and “has ittci- 
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dentally exercised a beneficent influence by inspiring 
a respect for law and morality appears to be a 
belief in the existence of ghosts and their power 
to affect the fortunes of the living for good or 
evil.” Thus the Maoris have a firm belief that 
any non-observance of taboo “would surely and 
speedily be punished by an atua or ghost, who 
would afflict the sinner vhth a painful malady till 
he died. Though originally a religious institution 
the taboo or tapii seems to have been turned to 
political and economical account by the chiefs and 
priests acting in concert in the Marquessas Island. 
It also “came to serve a useful purpose by en- 
suring a respect for private property, which is a 
iUndathental condition of social prosperity.” 

:Our*author’s exhaustive account of the belief 
in the immortality of the soul and worship of 
the dead among the Polynesians shows,, among 
other things, that many of the Polynesian deifies 
are only deified men, and it is not improbable 
that the theory of transmigration of souls may 
have formed a factor in the cult of some non- 
human deities as well. Some of the worshipful 
sharks of the Hawaiians, at any rate, were supposed 
to be animated by the souls of the dead, and 
it is not unlikely ( though no evidence in yet 
forthcoming) that the worship of other sacred 
animals among the Polynesians ( barring of course 
such groups as the Tongans and the Samoans ) 
may be associated with a theory of transmigration. 

It is not possible in the short space at our 
disposal to give anything but a most inadequate 
glimpse into the wealth of interesting material 



presented in the book with the consummak art 
and attractive style which we have learnt to ,a»- 
date with the name of Sir James Frazer. Ttiif 
profoundly interesting and stimulating 
should form an invaluable and indispensable addfiOn 
to the book-shelf of every student of anthropology. 


The Radal History of Maa. By Round B. 
Dixon, ph. d. ( Charles Scribner's Sons. New York 
and London, 1923). Price 6 $. 

The volume before us is an original,, 
prehensive and highly interesting and creditably 
attempt at a solution of the racial problem of the 
world, by the application of a novel method of 
analysis of types to all available data. In the 
Introduction, Prof. Dixon explains his method. 
He has singled out three main criteria of race — 
the cephalic index, the altitudinal index and the 
nasal index, — ^as being easy of application, and also 
having a certain degree of certainty, and applies 
them to known anthropological data of the whole 
world ; and on the basis of this standard, has 
attempted a new analysis of the people of the 
world into their constituent racial elements. 

Out of the twenty-seven combinations of thespe 
three factors the author has chosen eight main 
combinations as characteristic of what he regards 
as the eight “fundamental’' types, and the rest el 
the combinations as ‘^blends*’ of the dgbt 
types, ' , 



The author's analysis on this basis has several 
distinct advantages. It is applicable to any series 
of living or crainal measurements, and this simpli- 
fication of criteria, enables us to take a wide 
and comprehensive view of the racial history of 
man. It enables us to determine approximately 
the actual composition of a particular series in 
terms of the units chosen, and to discount varia- 
tions and uniformities in the series. 

The intermediate groups, according to our 
author, have arisen from the blending of two 
extreme forms, in so far as nose-form and head- 
form are concerned, as these are apparently not 
subject to the Mendelian laws of inheritance, 
according to which the offspring of contrasted 
forms reproduce the parental type. 

The author, in chosing his eight "fundamental" 
types, does not imply that they are actual “races." 
They are only clear-cut units adopted for a clear 
analysis in terms of those units. "They are theori- 
tical forms, deducible from the existing varieties 
of men, — they are parent forms — which do not 

exist, but which at one time, must have existed. 
They are ‘archetypes', fundamental patterns, 

more or less perfectly evolved in the process of 
development of the huriian species, having had a 
definite \origin both in time and space. 4nd 
by the fusion of these archetypes modified by 
enirifonment, the existing actual races, which 
might be Called ‘stable blends' have been derived." 

The eight primary types are named as follows : — 
1. The Proto Australoid: ^ 2. The Proto Negroid ; 

3. The Caspian ; 4. The Mediterranean ; 5, The 
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Mongoloid ; 6. The Palae Alpine ; 7. The Ural ; 

8. The Alpine. 

* The first four are dolichocephals, and the 
last four are Brachycephals. The first two are 
the oldest and had a tropical origin ; the third 
and fourth had a Eurasiatic origin and the last 
three had an Asiatic origin. The chief tendencies 
and characteristics of each type are analysed and 
their ascertainable homelands traced, and their 
movements and distribution are followed in the 
light of historic and prehistoric records and anthro- 
pological data, in a truly scientific manner. 

The arrangement of the subject-matter is 
excellent. The racial history of each continent 
is outlined in introductory chapters and is 
followed by a detailed discussion with regard 
to the various natural and political subdivisions. 

In the last chapter, the author sums up the 
whole racial history of mankind, and gives some 
general conclusions. 

Some of these conclusions are noted below ^ 

(1) The Proto- Australoid and Proto Negroid 
types of tropical regions are smaller-brained and 
less-dowered types : their fusion has produced 
feebler culture and they have been loseys from, 
the very beginning in the great struggle for 
existence. 

(2) From the Palae-Alpine and Mongoloid 
larger-brained types have come greater achieve- 
ments and from those of the Alpine and Medi- 
terranean types, whose brains in size surpass all 
the rest, have grown the greatest of them all, 

19 



, , (3) The racial history of man is a history of 
a long struggle in which gradually the better- 
dowered forms rose to dominance. 

(4) A blend of the Caspian and Mediterra- 
nean types resulted in the formation of people of 
great capabilities who are responsible for all the 
great civilisations of the world and ‘hhere is 
reason to believe that only where the Caspian, 
the Mediterranean and the Alpine types have met 
and mingled have the highest achievements been 
achieved.” 

(5) The Caspian and the Mediterranean types 
have ill most cases expanded rapidly, by invasion 
iand conquests. “The Alpines, on the other hand, 
appear to have advanced, more slowly, more in- 
sidiously, with the certainty of a glacier, and latest to 
reach most portions of the world” ; and they have 
gradually brachy-cephalised almost the whole of 
E^urope and Asia. 

(d) The colonisation of America is an event 
ot gr^t significance in the liistory of mankind, 
Bever before have the Alpine, Caspian and the 
Mediterranean folk been mingled upon such a 
gigantic scale : and in this, there is a prospect of a 
still nobler growth of all that makes for the best 
in man: and the da^gem to a harmonious ahd 
proper fusion of th^ three ty^^^ 
everted by (i) restricing immigration of other types 
and by (ii) conscious selection of the best ingre- 
dients for improving fee ; quality of the alloy. 

In this connection, it may not be out of 
place to mention what the autlror says about the 
caste system in India, in connection with the 
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racial constitution of the Indian population, and 
the effects of invasions on the same: 

“The earlier conquests seem to have involved 
more actual colonisation and transference of peoples 
tlian the later,” and the Indo-Scythian or tffe 
Mogul (Mongol) invasion of India had veiy little effect 
bn the racial composition of Indian peoples, 
,This our author is inclined to think was due to 
the institution of the caste system. He remarks:-— 
“The analysis of the data on the lines here 
followed makes it very clear, it seems to me, 
that caste groups do differ from each other 
racially and that the social status of the caste 
usually bears a direct relation to the racial com- 
^ position of its members.” (P. 269) 

(7) Upheaval of the darker folk derived from 
the Proto-Australoid and Proto Negroid types can 
only end in failures and these have gone to 
the background for ever. 

(8) Upheaval of the Asiatic Alpines and Palae- 
Alpines, may be possible, and it might be the 
most terrible struggle for supremacy.” 

(9) The “Nordic” race— a blend of Caspian 
and Mediterranean types with the older Palaeoli- 
thic folk— which, for six centuries supplied swarm 
after swarm of raiders, conquerors, and colonists, 
is, “gradually passing from the stage.” It is 
doomed to be absorbed in the wider complex 
which has been forming ever since the Alpines 
made their appearance in Europe. It is passingj 
just as the purer Mediterranian people and 
for long has been passing, in -the Sense 
of sinking into the greater social ©niaty 
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which has been so long in the process of growth 
and in which the Alpine type seem destined to 
to play perhaps the leading part.’’ 

(10) Up to the time of the discovery of 
America the peoples primarily of Alpine type 
( though often blended with a considerable Palae- 
Alpine factor ) seem on the whole to have won. 
They dominated a large part of Europe and Asia 
and the two Americas. 

With the discovery of America, the Caspian- 
Mediterranian types seized this new territory. Since 
the 19th century, the Alpine people have been 
looding America. And “as ages before, in Europe, 
the Mediterranians and Caspians were first in the 
field, so here again, history seems to repeat itself^ 
and the age long struggle waged in Europe between 
the two contending forces bids fair to be trans- 
l^nted to a wider stage.” 

(10) The struggle of these two groups, the 
Mediterranian and Caspian, and the Alpine and Pake- 
Alpines is not a conscious one : it is masked and 
hidden under many disguises. In the Great War 
of 1914 — the two gigantic adversaries “loom dimly 
behind the scenes.” 

(11) Mans racial history is “one wheroin 
he has passed from an wly oonchtion of relative 
heterogeneity, through a long period of sirnggie 
in which gradually the better-dowered forms 

to dominance, to the present in whkh Ub® loss 
peoples have been practically exterminated by 
those who have risen to the top, and in which 
the world’s population has become more homoge- 
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neons through this very elimination and throngk 
the long amalgamation of the originally diaorele 
types.” 

This history is, in final analysis, that of straggle 
for dominance among the descendants of differently 
dowered types together with their gradual hlendiig 
into an ever more homogeneous form. The more 
primitive races must tend to pass away and merge 
into the complex of their victors and among tkese 
amalgamations and absorptions must continue to 
reduce more and more the remnants of the original 
types, until, in the end, out of many types, 
through a multitude of races, may come on© race, 
which will be the consummation of them all.” (p §2.% 

We cannot too highly recommend the book to 
all students of Anthropology. 


The Sea Gypsies Of Malaya. By Walt&r 
Qrainge Whiter F. R. G. S., with a Foretoord 
hy R. R. Marett, M. A., D, Sc. (London : Sedey^ 
Service (& Co., Limited, 1922) pp. 318. Prim 
21 S. nett. 

This book gives us an interesting account “of 
the Mawken, Selungs or Sea Gypsies of the 
Mergui Archipelago, a group of about 400 islands 
and islets off the eastern coast of Burma, This 
interesting people are known to their neighbours 
the Burmese and the Telaings as the ‘Seluugs^ the 
name under which they have been so long known 
to anthropologists, but the name the people ^^pply 
to themsulvos is the *Kawken’, literally ‘the 
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drowned’. The delightful and sympathetic account 
given in this^ book of the roving life of these boat- 
dwellers, their social habits and customs, boats, 
occupations, and other cultural features, is much fuller 
than any hitherto published. 

The author is one of the very few, if not perhaps, 
the only European who has a thorough knowledge 
0 e Mawken language. As a missionary with a 
sympathetio interest in the people and their customs 
and farther as the Honorary Census Officer for the 
people in 1893, he had special opportunities of 
coming in close contact with them. 

As our present knowledge of this people is 
^tremely scanty, we give below a summary of 
the account supplied dy Mr. White. 

The Mawken (hitherto more generally known 
as the Selungs) are the remnant of a people 
formerly inhabiting the mainland of Burma. 
Hushed out by more civilized people from their 
old home they formed a “last trench” among the 
islands of the Mergui archipelago. Here thev 

.b,.t i. L,., „ 

. These fleets vary from ten to forty lahang. Most 

„ people live all the year 

Occupation, round in their habcmg ; only a few 
Habits etc. have huts which they, use as a 

haven of refuge upon occasion, and 
some others have huts which they use as their base, 
from which they make frequent and extended tours 
m d-heir Umng. All of them spend the north- ■ 
■eMt mpntoon afloat. Most of them do not came 
W thrm«nl^d at all but depend upon those 
Who visit the ports for their supplies. The 


Sea Gypsies regard all other peoples with 
‘they have suffered at the hands of all’. 

The Mawken’s dirty habits of life is a oonte 
to their habitat, which lies among green 
with sands of drizzling white or golden hues set in 
the midst of the deep blue sea. Physically, they 
are a race of short people (from 5'4'' to 5'5" iu 
height) with a rich brown skin, brown-black eyes, 
straight jet-black hair, scanty beard, but generally 
‘high’ forehead, and ‘strong’ chin. The average 
longevity of the Mawken men as well as women is 
estimated by the author at between 50 and 60 
years. They are by no means a dying rBce. Their 
probable number is estimated by our author at 
nothing under 5.000. 

Their staple food is rice which they obtain by 
barter, and fish which they spear. They are splended 
divers. When they dive for oysters or green miails 
they go down without any diving suits like the 
Pilipinos. Their dress consists only of ‘rags and 
tags*. Some of the Mawken keep pariahs which 
they train to hunt wild pig or deer on the larger 
islands. Thanks to Chinese traders, many Mawkeas 
have become hopelessly addicted to opium. To 
add to their miseries, Chinese and Malay traders 
drive hard bargains with these simple folk. Some* 
times a Chinese or a Malay marries a Mawken wo^ 
man, and then he manages to secure the labour of 
the entire male portion of the crews j and tho 
Mawken is not altogether averse to his domination, 
as it secures for them immunity from the 
tions of other Malays or Chinese. The 
ignorance of market we are told, 

his undoing’ 
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The plaitiag of matsfroiii palm-leaves, which forms 
the only indispensable furniture of the Mawken, 
is the work of their female folk. Other 
occupations of Mawken women besides cooking, 
drawing water, etc., are the sun-drying of food, 
(such as fish, paw-paw, bananas, ‘lady’s fingers’) 
and the making of pottery, but the latter art is now 
becoming extinct. Boat-building, hunting, securing 
food and clothing by barter, the making of bamboo 
receptacles for water, the making ' of cordage, 
lanyards and cables with grasses or the inner bark 
of certain trees, the making of and playing upon 
musical instruments such as the drum, wooden 
clappers and flutes, the fashioning of wooden 
spears orj harpoons, are among the occupations 
of the men. Rubber-growing and coco nut cultiva- 
tion have been begun in a small way upon some 
of the islands. As the sand-fly and the leech are 
pests to their bodies, so wild pig and monkeys are 
peats to their plantations. 

It is interesting to note that the Mawken do not 
make or use any intoxicating beverages or even such 
stimulants as tea, coffee or cocoa. Their dress 
is of the scantiest, consisting generally of a 
loin-cloth, Mr. White has been informed that some 
wear no clothing whatever. They do not anoint 
the head or the body with oils, nor use the face- 
paint used by their Burmese neighbours. 

Mawken women carry their children in a sling 
or on the left side, suspended from the right 
shoulder or astride the back. The latter method 
is customary among the men* Both meu and 
women are fond of children. 
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As with most people, much of Mawkeu ohiclrcu^s 
games consists of learning to use the things whtt 
their elders employ in the routine of daily lifa 
Mawken youth and maidens, we are told, %roiPr 
up with a nice rhodesty and an entire absence of 
that dangerous curiosity which comes of being in 
a blameworthy ignorance’. 

They have no elaborate marriage ceremony. 

The attraction between a young 
Mawken man and a maiden is at once 
Marriage. noticed by their people and it is 
contrived to bring them together 
as much as possible, and when it is time to bring 
matters to a definite conclusion, ‘joiners* are si 
by the young man to the Kabang of the 
woman, and the matter is talked over with 
girl and her parents. If the answer is favourable, 
the young man comes in person to fetch away his 
bride. If circumstances allow, a marriage feast is 
given. Then the wife goes to the Kabang of her 
husband ; she will live with his people until he 
strilces out for himself by fashioning a Kabang, 
This step may not be taken for years, or it may 
follow close . upon the birth of the first child. The 
Mawken are remarkable for their fecundity. 
Puberty ordeals, so common among ‘primitive* 
people, are unkown. 

The Mawken regard physical intercourse p&i* 
as marriage. Although a first marriage may be 
dissolved by either party taking another partner# 
such a course of action is considered n 

and monogamy is the general practice* 

20 
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A.S regards kindred and affinities, it is 
interesting to note that cousins— 

Relationship even first cousins — are not regarded 
Terms- as of the family, and the cousin is ' 
referred to as ja (friend). The 
word for wife is hinai (woman) and for husband 
kanai (man); and thus ‘the mere fact of coupling 
any man with any woman indicates the relationship 
of husband.’ 

In their relationship, primogeniture is carefully 
marked, the Mawken being very careful to distin- 
guish between the elder and younger brother and 
their respective wives, the husband of an elder 
and that of a yonger sister, and so forth, though 
their present mode, of living would seem to carry 
with it no advantage whatever for either the elder 
or younger in the relationship. Whereas a single 
term is used for the elder, diverse terms are used 
for the younger in the relationship. Nephews 
( Kawmoin Kanai ) and nieces ( Kawman hanai ) are 
not however distinguished as children of elder or 
younger brother or sisters. In the words for uncle 
and aunt as well as father-in-law and mother-iu-law, 
the ‘h’ in the middle of the terra is changed into ‘k’. 

As for their language, we arc told that it is 
fideogrammic’. The verbs have no conjugation and 

the nouns have no inflexions. 

Language. Nor can the pronoun be declined. 

The arrangement of words in 
sentences decide their meaning ; but that general 
rule is always subject to the nice laws of enphony. 
It is not a tonal language, like Chinese or JapanesQ 
or Burmese. 


Mawken Science 
and Art. 
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As may be expeeted, Mawken soience and 
is of the most elementary kind. The 
have no writing and 
no literature. As for their 
the years are roughly 
by the seasons. The author 
could find among them no division ofweeks, lit 
only days and moons. 

The Mawken have names for several aili^iiifi 
and symptoms which are generally indicated by the 
real or supposed affected part. They have lost all 
knowledge, if they had any, of medicinal barks. 
Surgery is entirely unknown. Skin-diseases are com- 
mon owing to malnutrition and the insanitary 
conditions of the kahang. Cholera and smal-fws* 
are supposed to be an evil influence, and safety 
is supposed to be in flight from the place of first 
occurrence. Fever is attributed to an evil inflaence 
inhabiting the body. 

Naturally there has sprang among the Mawken, 
as among other peoples of low clture, a class of 
magicians or medioine-men who are 
The Medicine- credited with the power of curing 
man. diseases. This class among the 
Mawken is known as the Miohir 
hlen. The Micha-hlen takes a palm-leaf fan or a 
hunch of leaves and vigonrously fans the patient 
and from time to time throws some parched riise 
from a tray across the patient’s body and goes mi 
repeating incantations. At last the 
on the supposition that the aid of the 
powers inooked has been forthooming, betids. ufet' 
the body, planes his mauth to the 
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ehest, sucks vigorously at the skin and violently 
expectorates. Thus the evil influence sucked 
out and spat to the winds, and the patient should 
now get well. Some such cures were eflected in 
the author’s presence by hypnotic suggestion as 
our author believes. Mr. White says, “I can assert 
only that the wizard meets a need, is, in fact, the 
subject of curious psychological states, believes in 
himself, and considers it fatal to his work to allow 
even the slightest suspicion of a lack of self- 
confidence or impotence upon any occasion, and 
makes his appeal to the imagination and the will”, 
(p. 223) “Wizards among primitive races”, we are 
told, “have a partial and implicit knowledge of 
certain psychical processes which we are now 
beginning to investigate scientifically, and to make 
of them subjects of explicit knowledge”. In 
chapter XXV, we have an interesting account of 
the ‘bag of tricks’ of the Mawken magician and his 
method of work ‘which illustrates the potency of 
suggestion when there is unshaken belief in the 
magician’s power to invoke the aid of the powers 
of evil. 

The Mawken believe in good and bad spirits — 
feoi— whom they do not worship but propitiate. 

In the Micha-hlen incantations we 


Ma>^ken Religion, have the name of the chief of the 
spirits who can help. Although 
they acknowledge the existence of a Supreme Being 
to whom they apply the name Thida, adopted from 
the Siamese, the Mawken do not seek to worship 


Him. They have the idea that Thida is a ^ood 
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Certain wooden posts about 5 feet bigh and 7 inebei 
wide and between 3 and 4 inob.es in tbicknesS 
put up at certain places to indicate that tbe place 
is tbe abode of a kindly- disposed power^ under 
protection of which the Mawken may plant their 
pine-apples, bananas and oobroes and rest in their 
bouses when not roving as Gypsies, Th^e 
posts are called Katoi-kaBi a name which Mr. 
White translates as ‘devil-posts’. 

The Mawken believe in the persistence of life 
after death ; and death is regarded by them as the 
gate to a different kind of life. The 
Burial Customs body is regarded as the dwelling 
and Life after of the true self which escapes it at 
Death. death. Instead of asking a stranger 
“What is your name”, a Mawken 
will ask himi ‘What is the name of your body”. 
While the Mawken dread diseases, they do not fear 
death. They believe that the spirit of the dead 
in ipany cases become an agent of hurt and evil 
when once it and the body have dissolved partner- 
^hipj evfen though the spirit is that of one who 
has been very loving and much beloved in this life. 
The. Mawken, with few exceptions, practice burial 
and have generally abandoned their former pracMce 
of placing: corpses on barbaoues. Slabs of wood, 
standing like steles, mark tbe graves of the departed. 

A rude untutored people like the Mawken are 
still “virgin soil for new notions”. “The prenent 
stream of influence are the Buddhist and the 
Mohammadan”. 

In the last chapter (XXVIT), the author 
us his ide®** abou*- ^ .e ‘future 
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Mawken. During his census-taking of this people, 
Mr. White found that they were gradually a.dopting 
the dress, speech, and customs of their more 
advanced Barman neighbours. Even intermarrying 
with the Burmese, Chinese and Malays has already 
begun. And it is reasonably apprehended that 
unless the Mawken are definitely helped by 
(government “to develop on their own lines and 
afiPorded effective protection from oppressive condi- 
iions of life and work, they will be assimilated 
fey the Chinese and Burmese in the north, and by 
the M^ays in the south”. 

f he sudden application of the penal system 
and marriage laws of their British rulers would 
have a disastrous effect on the Mawken. And our 
author thinks that unless the extinction of this 
people and their absorption by the more dominant 
races, is considered desirable, the British Govern- 
ment should adopt definite measures “in accord 
with the principles of evolution, and the sympathe- 
tic understanding of a primitive people which has 
resulted from the science of Anthropology”, to 
help them to develop on their own line. Such an 
experiment and development, our author reasonably 
believes, will convert the Mergui Archipelago into 
one of the beauty spots of the East, planted with 
flourishing settlements laid out with a proper 
attention to aesthetics. 

Such, in outline, is the ethnographical account 
of the Bea Gypsies of the Margui A rchipelago as 
contaiaed in the book. Valuable and interesting as 
this account is, its value and interest for the 
Roientifie student might be stiU further enhanced 
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by fuller details of the social organisation, custonas 
and institutions of the tribe, and a condensation and 
perhaps partial curtailment of what the studenl 
may regard as extraneous observations. 

As it is, however, the book before us is the besl 
and fullest account that we so far possess of ft 
itiost interesting people, studied and delineated iti; 
a most sympathetic spirit. And, as Dr. Matitl 
in his stimulating ‘Foreword’ very truly Says, the 
book is “thoroughly anthropological in spirit, 
because all anthropology whether pure or applied 
has its root in human sympathy”. No reader of the 
book can fail to be impressed by the fact that 
sympathy for these younger brethren of humanity 
is the predominating note in this book. "We 
heartily recomraed the book not only to every 
student of anthropology but to the general reader,— 
to every educated man who takes an interest in 
his fellow-men. 

The illustrations are very good and the map 
very useful, and the general get-up of the book 
is excellent. 
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RECENT OPINIONS. 

fc^ Hbn’ble Justice SIR ASHUTOSH MOOKERJEE 
referred to the book in his convocation address. 

“I have great pleasure to receive your valuable sending. 
I have been making quite a study of your handsome volume. 
As a veteran in the field of Indian History I bid you welcome. 
■What a charming chapter is your Lect. V. on the contents of 
the Arbhasastra. Being engaged on a critical new edition of 
that work, I can testify to the correctness of the account you 
have given of it. In Lect. II., on the Code of Manu, you have 
successfully treated very important questions, including the vexed 
question of the King’s property in the soil. Surely he must 
have been an overlord, as you say, though private property 
in land was in existence. Lect. VI. presents a very vivid picture 
of trade and commerce in the Buddhist period of Indian 
history”. — Br. Jolly. 

“Very interesting lectures on an extremely fascinating subject. 
1 am glad to have your scholarly work in my library.” — 

Brof. WvtvterniU. 

“Valuable.” — Br. A Mw&haU. 

^‘Interesting 1” — , (Sir Cha/rles 0mm. 

Thack&t Sjomh S Co. CalmUa. 
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L A COMPARATIVE ANTHROPOMETRY 
OF 144 PUNJABIS. 

By 

Dr. Egon von Eickstedt. 

Th® territory which for administrative purposes 
bears the names of the Punjab and the North-west 
Frontier Province is bounded in geo-morphological 
respect on the north by the snow-elad slopes of 
the Himalayas, on the south by the arid stoppes 
of the Thar, on the east by the low but historically 
memorable watershed of the Sutlej and the Jutnna 
and on the west by the decline of the Sulaknfm 
and Hindukush mountains. In the year 1916, I 
had the opportunity of examining anfchropometri- 
oally 144 individuals belonging to this tcaci |u 
point of origin they were distributed throughout 
the whole of the eastern and norih-eastern Pui^b 
and in general belonged to the healthy comntcy 
popuiWilQU. A gr^ftt advantage attacshes to ttbO 
latter oiroumatanoe ; the multitadinous ra^ 

^ ^ 'Of degeneracy, the inftuencsea , uf 

' ■'toTOS'- 'do 'to; 
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case of each '{individual and 42 face and body 
tneaSuremouts were made. Most of these, together 
with a large number of other indices, are embodied for 
the natives of the eastern Punjab in my short 
monograph on the Sikh ( Zeitschrift fil/ir Mhnologie, 
il920-^2j[, pp. 317-394 ), and are, accordingly, 
aceessible for all future work. The measurements 
of Muhammadans from the western Punjab are 
appended to the above paper and admit the 
calculation of the indices at any time. The tech- 
nique employed is in exact harmony with the one 
laid down in Rudolf Martin’s great work on 
Anthropology ( according to the conferences of 
Monaco and Geneve ) which now enjoys inter- 
national recognition. For his kind help in the 
translation of this article, I have to thank cordially 
M. H. Ferrars, author of the well-known work 
pn the Ethnology of Burma, 

The material at our disposal exhibits two prin- 
cipal divisions, even in mere outward respects : 
the 76 Sikhs ( Jat ) in the east and the 68 Moham- 
medans in the west of the province. At first sight 
it might appear to the observer as if the Sikhs 
and Muhammadans were distinguished not by 
religion and domicile alone> but also wholly in 
point of race. But the measurements tell a 
Cerent story. The ways in which clothing and hair 
are worn, possibly also the choice of food give rise to 
the illusion ; the big top-knot and the coiled 
whiskers of the Sikh oreate quite a different impres- 
sion feom that of the Muhammadan with his 
half-long hair and mostly clean-^aven feee, 
ffevertheless, a hiplogio distinction may he reoog- 
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nized between the groups. The natives of the east 
have on the whole remained stationary in their 
homes for thousands of years, while the west in 
part only was settled with the introduction of 
more modern irrigation and the elements of this 
popuiation in all times were shuffled by the irst 
collision with hostile invaders from the west. It iS 
better therefore to start our investigation in %© 
eastern section, where it may be presumed thiii 
primary conditions will be easier to trace. We have 
to find answers to the following questions : do the 
subjects of our investigation form a homogeneous 
group or an entirely mixed one ? If the latter, is the 
mature due only to transient external conditions 
indicative of social layering or geographical variants ? 
ChvSgain, is it a case of biologic mixture, individual 
features of which or even the partial process of 
which point to the nature of the parent races ? 
Finally, do the racial elements we encounter help 
to establish relations with recent or historic 
anthropologic groups, and this, moreover, whether 
they represent relatively stable local or social 
varieties or types of a more or less fluctuating 
nature ? 

For the elucidation of the above question, the 
76 East Panjabis are, to begin with, classified by the 
nasal index (No. 1 has the narrowest, No, 76 the 
broadest nose ), and the somatological observations 
are arranged systematically. 

Here indications already appear : The indivi- 
duals with higher numbers, i. e. those with the 
broader noses, display the tendency to roteiniteir 
proportions^ thei** hands ^are often desci 



occipital regioa ©i taese same is 
<#0® described as overbaagiag and the faces as 
aborts Superciliary ridges are ©ft^ K©1)ed. lathe 
lower atobers^ ( the narrow'^nosed ) ©a the other 
hand, the converse is mostly the case, very fee^uentty 
associated -with wide ocular 
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far inexplkabiy^ the skin-tints noted by 

a lighter brown tten for the tog- 
eyes. 

A comparison of these observations with the 
work of other observers, namely Grey, Hagen and 
Hisley, as well as the descriptions of Crooke, 
Cunningham, Denniker, Holdich, Ibbetson, Joyce, 
Lapioque, Macauliffe, Schmidt, Taylor, Ujfalvy and 
the Census publications offered nothing in expla- 
nation. 

The working up of the figures had accordingly 
to be undertaken on the above lines. According to 
the greater frequency of a goup of broad-nosed and 
of narrow-nosed individuals respectively the curve 
of the nasal indices displayed two main crests. 
But various frirther curves show ( beside some 
subsidiary crests ) two main crests, such for instance 
the curw for head-length, head-breadth, bizygo- 
matic breadth, blgonlal breadth, jugomandtbular 
index, head and ffice indices, height of figures, 
shouldier and hip width, lengths of arms and legs, as 
well as relative trunk-leug^ and most of the 
remaining indices gi the body* Sonne of these (mrves 
are given in Fig. 


is: Are 



arises at this p 
creats eolncldeiit, i, e. are^' 






same tedividuak answ^aW# for tb@ fortoatioa of 
one or otiier oreat ? The defi|aite answer to &« 
question wouM, beside its ptirety descriptive v^alue 
likewise lead to a deeision as to wbetber we 
with indiseriaainate mixtoes or 
Taiiants are present in the 
We have already seen tiiat a whole ^ries 
observations upon face, nose and head-^ap© 
pond td the.twocr^s of the nasal curve, 
it is not improbable that the remaining dteef er« 
will conformi fe the two chief groups, at least in 
the maiprity of oases. This, however, would not 
yet furnish a key as to how the crest for a particular 
chai^acteristio is to be connected wife anc 
feature, namely, whether the narroW‘<nosed are life 
the short-armed and not just the long-armed, 
there are, all -the ' potentialities of' false crasli^fe'. 
wi^ich Minders Petrie has drawn attention. (Journ. 
Anthr. Inst. XXXVI, 221.) 

I have endeavoured to investigate this question 
of the correspondence of the crests by help of 
somatic combination diagrams as in the , established 
correlation diagranls pairs of characteristics are 

brought into relation by means of ordinates and 
oo-orainates. Here, however, the case lies differently, 

for which reason the terms combination-diagr^ 
and correlation-diagram must be kept distinct. Thus 
the ‘‘spurious correlation” (Pearson) does not Gonmm 
us in the example given in Pig. 2, in which relative 
length of arm is brought into relation with relative 
breadth of shoulder ( relative means 
“in% of truHk-lmigth, the index” ), 
eohesentration of a variety of poinli 
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whicli imdicateg an individual is of importance. 
Each of these concentrations fall under two crests 
and shows . which apex is to be connected with 
anothe^ ( cf Pig. 1, III-IV ). Ihe individuals of 
each concentration possess definite arm and shoulder 
proportions, typical for them, i. e. definite somatic 
or racial qualities. In the diagram given as exana- 
plOi long arms answer to broad shoulders and short 
arms to narrow shoulders. These concentrations 
may be summarized in the form of ellipses, dotted i 
lines or arrows, which are only intended as an aid 
to the eye, and denote so to speak the “sphere of 
interest” of a '^certain somatic group ( C. Fig. 8 ). 
There remain the cases at both extremes and a 
number at the side of the two chief groups. These 
latter are likewise distinguished by special somatic 
characteristics, but the scrutiny of several diagrams 
shows that their composition is more variable than 
that of the two principal groups. These type-groups, 
as I have denominated them, may represent 
mixture-groups, on the one hand between the two 
fundamental components of the population and on 
the other between these and neighbouring peoples. 

Of this more below. In my paper cited above, 

I have Mlowed out the two main groups under the 
cdmbinatibns, nasal index x height of figure, and X 
shoulder-width index, shouder- width index X arm- 
length index, arm-length index x jugomandibular 
index and back over the latter to the nasal index, 
with the aid of the combination-diagrams, and 
employing the several curves proper to each. Not 
all the diagrams are so clear as that in Fig. 2, for 
there are many disturbing influences of intermixture. 
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Moreover, our material has been gained at haphazard. 
Scientific, biologic , material however must be 
gathered systematically — a demand which unfortu- 
nately the anthropologist can only seldom fulfil. 
Broadly speaking, we obtained a degree of clearness 
about the two principal groups of the population^ 
which will be yet further established by another 
application of this method of combination. 

But how do things stand in respect of the 
western population ? That section may exhibit 
obvious departures from the former type or 
same combinations of characteristics that occur M the 
east may repeat themselves. Now that we possess 
some insight into the composition of tho eastern 
section, a comparison may be attempted by means 
of the curves alone. Without a knowledge of at 
least one part of the material, this attempt would 
of course be impossible. But even if we now find 
analogous curves, the conclusion would not yet be 
warranted that similar primary conditions distinctly 
represented both . east and west. For IMendelian 
heredity produces a reappearance of single charac- 
teristics, even in complete mixtures, where the 
aggregate of the combinations in a given individual 
nowise fully coincides with that in one of the sources 
of origin. W^e must proceed carefully. Fig 3, 1-II 
exhibits the curves compounded for east and west 
Fuojab for pelvis-shoulder breadth and lower arm 
indices. We observe great similarity of the main 
crests, The next following curves III-IV exhibit 

the fronto-parietal and leg-height indices. We observe 
a complete divergence of the main apices. The 
problem, accordingly, is not to be so readily suited 
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let sorotinize the first index more 
eloselj. Here measurements, proportionalJy almost 
homoiogous ar^ brought into relation, namely, two 
timiLk-breadths. In a study of the Garhwalis I shortly 
liope to be ^le to demonstrate that In a homog- 
population a close connexion exists for such 
jMieaeures probably on the basis of heredity, and 
that indicsations exist that in hybrids such measures 
retain in certain circumstances a connexion based 
Upon the inheritance of the proportions. Hybridi- 
fation does not shuffle all somatic qualities alto- 
gether at random ; a variety of the nreasures tahen 
by us are on the contrary determined by influences 
pp^Wbting in the same sense, namely by the few 
hereditary dietmminants of the proportions. For 
.imsamplf, the father is homo^gotio, long-Hmb^ 
Ms milage and the mother of equa% 

piE# race, — the adult son then exhibits 

either the long or short limbs but not short arms 
and long legs or conversely. Something simiilar 
perhaps may apply to the above-noted lower-arm 
mdex. The indices ('s^relontim measures ) in question 
afioordingly only eHminate the influence of a degree 
of growth, but in other respects behave like absolute 
measurements. But if we take an index that does 
mt flow from qualities presumably of like heredity, 
on©, in fact, m which the original proportion of the 
integral individual measures is no longer represented, 
then the comparison can no longer show the twO 
original fundamental elements, their characteristics 
can no longer appear again in reoc^izable ^ape. 
Fig 3, III- 1 V. We observe two things in ganetsl ; 
a definite value attach)^ to the index, and in parti* 
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cular^ the curves of Fig. 8,, Ill-IVi with their equal 
breadth of variation bilt different crests, show> when 
compared with the congruent curves III-IV, that 
in the. West Punjabi probably like elements appear 
as in the East, no longer clearly distinguished hoW" 
ever as in that case, but entirely mixed. 

If the above-mentioned similar curves exhibit 
the racial elements in question because the wM<m> 
they represent behave as independent heritable 
absolute measures, then such absolute measured 
themselves must above all exhibit the doubWeteel 
character and by this allow the fundamental racial 
elements to be distinguished* This would obtain 
at any rate fer the case of the two chief populalloiisi 
to be compared ( here east ^ and west Punjabi ) livinf 
under approximately like conditions. D®rent 
nutrition may 'modify the size, different 
proportions. We are l^erelore careful to 

absohiite measures of the head as the parvt 
least dependent upon the general condition of 
nutritition. The influence of occupation may be 
neglected ; the subjecte of our measurements are all 
agriculturists, Fig. 4 shows the result; the two 
main crests appear upon the doble-curves with 
close similarity* Accordingly, the same two chief 
racial elements must prevail in both east and west 
Punjabi The different heights of the oorrespmiding 
crests show someMmes that in ., the individiusils 
oliuf eopmderation they are not al ways repre*' 




pupulat^n of the. Piuyab^ then us ^ 

^ we asoerlm 

% 
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general a similar somatic character, belonging to 
one great race which, with the exception of a few 
foreign admixtures, is composed of two elements. 
These are thoroughly mixed in the west and fairly 
pure in the east. 

The question now arises, — how are these two 
varieties differentiated ? As it cannot rest upon 
occupation, may the origin be of a social nature ? 
In ail races the upper classes exhibit differences in 
build (as well as in emotions and mind). But 
social distinctions of such a degree do not enter 
into the present case. Possibly the distribution 
within the area furnishes an explanation. Then we 
should have local varieties, locally different accen- 
MaMon of one great racial type. 

To solve the question I tabulate the districts 
hroin which the people of the less disturbed east 
Puq|ab hail, according to their geographioal disposi- 
#on ‘ first, the districts in the * Siwaliks, then 
those in the plains, next those of the outlying 
plains. This is an arrangement according to the 
great isobypses of the land-surface. The diagram 
so obtained is utilised for our combination-method 
and brought into relation with a given somatic 
character. Fig. 5 exhibits such a “geographical 
eombinatdon>diagram” for the nasal index. At the 
first glance distinct relations appear between the 
fiictors combined, even correlation may be observed. 
A connexion accordingly exists between the surface 
of the land and the type of the race, preliminary 
at least for the shape of the nose« The opneentra- 
tions are especially clear for the people of Hoshtarpur 
in the Siwalik hills and those of Patiala out *n the 
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plmn ; they correspond • to the two main crests ( C£ 
Figs.' 1, II ). Are these concentrations repeated 
in respect of other characteristics as well ? Have 
we here a case of local variation ? Fig. 6 shows 
them also for the jogomandibulary index on the one 
side, and also for an observation well suited for 
tabulation, namely the colour of the. skin on the 
other side. Both index and observation here again 
display the concentration ; as in the case of the 
somatic comparisons we have the resultants of the 
type-divergences of the population right throiighi 
those, namely, of two fairly evident loe^ varle^^es 
in the east Punjab, of which the one has its eieai in 
the mountams, the other in the plains. In the wes% 
tiieni we find these two local varieties naked ; but 
as already noted, they are still distinguishable in 
the mixture. A very interesting circumstance is 
that, with the help of a suitable mode of observation 
tlie skin^oolour can well be utilized for purposed of 
combination. The two combinations again plainly 
correspond to the two curve-orests and the respective 
domicilies. 

The west furnishes a different picture. Its mixed 
population, settled under like conditions at the foot 
of the Himalayas, when surveyed in the direction 
of north to south, displays no differences of skin- 
colour. But if we survey the districts in the direction 
of east to west, as in the case in Pig. 7, the popu- 
lation of the north-west Punjab is sharply 
distinguished from that of the Pathans settled in the 
hilly N. W. Frontier Province. The latter fmve 
a distictly lighter colour, fo which already a p«frt 
of the population of the ikeieise mouutainau distaici 


of Bawalpindi sliades over. The comparison of the 
two flkin-onrves in form and crests ( Nos, 12 aid 15 ) 
is very instmctiye. The relation between altitude 
of domicile and skin^-eolour within one and the same 
race Is unmistakable. 



The gist of the combination-methods employed 
accordingly is that by analysis and co-ordinaion of 
somatio or descriptive, geographical or 
phenomena we may arrive at a graphic 
and determinaiaon of types. We can 
social varieties, but not the parent races of 
population, because we do not yet know the heredily 
of the humaE proportions. Oombiaation may be 
to even more than pairs of qualities, e, g. 

or in a perspicuous double diagram. ^As anexample let 
us excerpt from our east Punjab , data the obser^ 
vaMona that bear upon fee question of a Bfavidian 
wbMi also possesses a certain hlstopCftl inte- 
rest. Among the Shikhs, individuals occasionally crop 



out with one or other characteristic of the Deccan 
population. These are the hybrids who are parti- 
cularly noticeable in the combination-diagFams based 
on size and nasal index by reason of the diminutive- 
ness or their broad nose. I would ascribe to their 


influence upon fee nasal index curve fee final crest 
at 5^5. In Pig. $ fee group situated under this crest 
in oombination with the facial index, contrasts with 
the concentration feat exhibits the mountain element. 


For the s^e of separating fee several elements 
diagramatically according to their geographical 
ori^n as well, fee material is divided into fohr 
groups roughly' corresponding to the 
elements and denoted by symbols as 


1— '14 by triangles. 
15 — 40 „ crosses. 

41-— 59 „ eireles. 


60 — 76 „ points. 

This tbe most broad-nosed are denoted by points, 
and a glance at tho diagram shows ( 1 ) that they are 
markedly more frequent in hill distiricts and ( 2 ) 
that they have rather broader iskces than the rest. 

The charaoteristios of the Patiala people are 
also i readily discerned from dmgram ( 8 ). From 
the long-faced individuals of the crest af 90 of the 
faod^htdex: curve, the arrow points to concentra^ii 
which is occasioned by the conoomitant Uose-narrdw- 
hess of this group (crest at 61 of the nasal curve 
and leads over to the large concentration consisting 
chiefly of crosses, which, as the margin indicates, 
is made up of people from the plains districts. 
The relations between the two characters and the 


they consritute and the nature of the tmffaee 
*pe clearly exhibited. 

Certain historical considerations may be added. 
The Punjab furnished the track of the Aryan 
invaders into India. Are traces of the Aryan race 
and the Dasyu ’ race discoverable in the material 
before us ? Invaders and conquerors are hard put 
to it in a new and populous country. Their krms, 
their civilization, their organization may have been 
never so victorious, their blood disappears like a 
drop in the ocean. Though the storms of war may 
have earned unnumbered hosts of invaders across 
crowded territories, nevertheless the student of 
races inds again and again that the original ethnic 
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the bottom of the sea during a storm. The 
relatively small numbers of the strangers, the 
change of climate and above all the deficiency of 
women are fatal,* 

It is frequently assumed that the Aryans in 
India are wanderers from quite afar, such as from the 
shores of the Baltic. All the way from the Baltic 
to JOndia I How many Nordic types might have 
been able to withstand the mere lapse of time and 
llie allies of time, the hostile power of climete^ strife, 
labour and the allurements of the enc|kmpments ? 
Ifrom an anthropological standpoint such a distant 
aource is quite improbable. In this question we 
must distinguish severely between language and 
race. .Language, to be sure, like other products 
of civilization, is passed on by people, but their 
racial constituents only move within a confined space 
or in a limited quantity, while the substance of their 
civilization spreads over whole continents. Civili- 
zation and race stand as wave and water. : We 
perceive the advance of the wave and might even 
attribute a proper motion to it, neverthless, the 
molecules of water only move in a limited amplitude 
up and down. Similarly, the undulation of the racial 
units is locally bounded but the spread of civilization is 
world-wide. So it happens that the Aryan languages 
We Imgaistioally related agreeably with their 
geographical distribution, and we must look 
for a not too distant home for the racial constituents 
of the Indian immigrants, such as the arid East 
Irmi, In vast numbers, together with their women 
and children and during the^ long periods, muat they 
imve migrated downwards into the wooded plalus 
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of the Five Elver Land. The Vedas cover many 
and long generations of the heroic period, Par^u 
and Prithu are often the only extra-Indian peoples 
mentioned. Airya was also once the name for the 
country aboutx Herat in the present Afghanistan. 
Just in respect of religion, one of the most conser- 
vative of spiritual influences, the priinitive Iranians 
had much in common with the people of the Vedas^ 
We must search for somatic traces of these last 
among* the men who display the characteristics in 
which the immigrants took pride-among the ;feir- 
skinned, narrow-nosed, tall men, and we must 
to And them in the most fertile areas where the 
immigrants settled. Everything points to our present 
plains-element. 

Then the Dasyu. We have observed Dravidoid 
types among the Punjabis. But they are sparse; 
They play no part in the question of the mass of 
a people partially absorbed, partially displaced, yet 
not devoid of significance in their civilkalipii* 
While at first the term Dasyu is used convertibly 
with enemy, in the later Vedas it comes to mean 
‘slave’ and eventually ‘servant’. It plainly reflects 
the transition in the relations between conquerors 
and aborigines,. or at least a section of the aborigines 
that did not withdraw to the mountains before 
superior force. The latter must have formed the 
majority. Again and again the Bigveda declares : 
“The hill is the friend of the Dasyu”; “Let his 
own friend, the mountain, cast him down that 
followeth a different law, the inhuman, the non- 
sacrifioing, the godless one !” Or again, “Thou 
( Indra } hast oast Da^ 3hambara dowB the ent” 








( mg Yeis^ vni, 59, 11 ; IVj 26, 4.1 
poiiita t(i tlie ocmotosioia that the 
were occupied by the overborae peopte, Mo^ii^e have 
oteerved that our subjeote from the hille 
piisaess ibtmideif aoBee and lesser efstgm 
not presuitae , that hostile detraotioa has exiaj 
charades I This might occur 
to the ©oloir of the skia# Atth® tlui© 
hiiabited ihe hot plains. We 

mhu^oe ol insolation upol 

0 £m scarcely have been darker 
than the Fatheme measured, ( No. 3 ). The 
Basyu cannot well have been faker thaa ©Wf presenl 
phtinsHiwellers, ( Na 15 , Mhreew there 

may have been true Dravidians amol^|g^ the allies 
and the slaves. To this day,, the fUrneMnned 

of th» north dubs the races 
coast 'niggers^, h e., 
relations between our moun^ 
mdam Basyus are therefore hot 
altogether improbable. 

Ih conclusion, let me essay a comprehensive 
eharaoterination of the racial elements of our Punjab 
popidation, aceordmg to direct observation as well 
as Ihe deductions from the combination-diagrams. 
Only a smali fcaotion of this latter material could 
be emhedied in this fdaoe. Under the great raee<* 
greup belonging to the most distant ramideations 
of the so-eatted Hediterranean^^in a broader sense, 
Eoropean^^populatleii, bounded on the east by the 
desert of Thar^ we disoov^d two Ideal wMbiiff 
and sever^ mixed groups, of whidb the umieiDisiit 
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( 1. ). The Hill-men or local variety of Hoshiafc- 
pur, settled in or about the Siwalik hills, who 
exhibit, a fairer skin-cojour (No. 21) than the 
plains people as well as lesser stature ( about 1.88tn ) 
ajid broader nose ( index about 70, absolute breadth 
about 37 mm ). The face is lower, ( indices, 93, 72, 
55) and broader (absolute bizygomatic breadth— 
about 138 liim ). Here the back-head is frequejatly 
arched and a loweij mostly straight or bent, bridge 
of the nose observed. The forehead j&equently 
exhibits pronounced superciliary ridges, the nose 
itself is narrow and slightfy depressed at the root, 
©nfy to broaden rapidly lower down. The contoir 
©fthe:^oe niostly concealed by the strong growth 
of the beard-^is oval, narrower below ( index about 
74 bigonial breadth about 101 mm. ), thsm in the 
plainamem The absolute head-length is somewhat 
lose tlan m the former ( about 193 mm ), also the 
breadth ( abont 144 ) so that small heads are 
commoner in the hillis. The head-index gonwlly 
varies abont 72» so . that the heads are relatively 
shmrter than In the plains, and accordingly 
breadth has relatively diminished less 
leigth. The mean of the absolute as web as 
trunk-length is somewhat lower in the hills ( index 
29.5). This shortness of the trunk, is compensated 
by a corresponding length of the limbs ( arm4Qdex 
about 150 ) ; at the same time the relative shoulder 
breadth is more considerable ( index about 74 ). 
iElvea m the absolute measurements the rather greater 
l|ngth;.ef arm and leg is noticeable in 1^e Mis, 
'Sspitd the letiieer stature, although in consequence 
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6f ihe‘ converse tendency of the trunk, the character 
appears more distinctly in the index-figures. 

Whenever opposing tendencies of this kind 
appear in the racial diffeientiation, the differences 
in the varieties always seem very pronounced. The 
Jugo^mandibular index, for instance, displays this 
already in the face (broader zygomatic-bones but 
narrower jaw-bone in the hills ), Measuremehls 
like these are then also especially fitted to bring 
out the racial differentiations in the present mate- 
rial, Here I take occasion to note that In 
ease of local variations, not even in divergent rae^, 
does ev&r§ character change i* many, indeed, remain 
eonstot, while olliers may exlnblt now positive 
now negative values in the ' comparison. From 
which it follows that not every combination reffects 
the racial distinctions equally well. We possess 
Molo^cal material uniform in the main scheme, 
but exhibiting ffux, alternation and transitional 
conditions of the most various kinds in details. 

( 2. ) The plmnsmen — the local variety of the 
Patiala people — inhabit the plains south of the 
Biwahk lulls and exhibit a darker skin-colour ( about 
No*15 ) than the people of the hills. Their con- 
trast to ilie latter has already been emphasized in 
the foregoing paragraphs. It will suffice in this 
place to refi^ to certain of the characteristic figures 
and observations ; the smooth forehead, the high, 
narrow ffioe ( indices;— 87, 76, 53 ; absolute breadth 



183 mm ) which, nevertheless, displays a 
rdative and absolute bigonial breadth ( index 
breadth about 105 mm ), a^ jnoi^& 
character, in fact, the straight ridge of the 
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Juah and narrow nose ( index 62 : breadth about 34 
mm. ), the rather more delicate bony structure and 
more regular featurea-muoh more regular than 

among men of the same vocations in Europe. Ano- 
ther point is the flat back-head, an observation also 
expressed by the relative shortness of the head 
ascertained by measurements (index about 75), 
whae,onthe other hand, both length and breadth 
are greater than in the hills ( about 195 and 147 
respectively), so that the average circumference 

of the head is somewhat greater too. The stature 

ranges about 1. 73 m., the limbs are oompa- . 
•ratiW short ( arm-index 1 42 ). the teunk iS 
relatively long ( index about 31 ) and the shoulder- 
breadth correspondingly less (index about 70), 
the colour of hair and eyes is the saipe in ^ o^ 
sections of the race; the first exhibits the black- 
brown of No. 27 of Fisher’s hair-colour soalej the 
eyes generally about No. 2-4 on Martin’s scale 
Only a single individual exhibited lighter am an 
eye colours, which is not sprprising, in view of the 
lit infeequent admixture of fair-hamed barbarians 
6om Central Asia among the invaders of northern 

^'^'*(*3. ') The mixed race of the north-western Punjab, 
chiefly Muhammadan. In this case, a similar ranp 
of variation and similar means point to similar racia 
constituents, and the analysis of the dm^enix 
and. curves indicates a like origin with that of 
the eastern Punjab. The two local • varmnts 
discemable there cannot be separated m the medley. 
But the community of origin may be clemjy 
wcognixed in respect of certain detailed charac^rs ; 
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tte Mrves ran parallel, and the same crests are 
evident. 'The oharacfter no longer in their original 
relation, come out in their independent Mendelian 
Ireredity, But their association in the hybrids 
resembles the original one only in so far as their 
dependence upon definite proportional determinants 
involves this. Thus the mean values for the west 
Banjabi ( cf. charts I-II) always vary closely about 
those for the east Punjabi and frequently lie 
between those of the local variations of the latter. 


Ih the east Punjab individual, the characteristics 
now of the one, now of the other element predomi- 
nate. The east Punjab people are chiefly in a condi- 
tion of artificial mixture, so to speak ; military service 
shuffled up the two local varieties. But the west 
Punjab people are in a condition of biologic mixture ; 
the two integral groups are mingled by heredity. 
Without the key provided by a knowledge of the 
east Punjabi, the west Punjabi would have been 
veiy difficult to analyse. In their behaviour to one 
another, historic influences of distant time are 
reflected, as well as the chief trend of migration up 
to recent times. The ©iroumstanee is not devoid 
of interest that the two groups of Sikhs in the east 
aaid Muhammadans in the west which are so Strictly 
distinguished by religien, constitute a unity from the 
racial point of view, with hut trifling diflforences. 
The Muhammadans themselves are Indians in 
somatic respects^ there U no indicdtlbn of a strong 
dominating influence of ^en raeaSi When pandit 
Hari Kishan Kami ^ttmes fOehsusj^port 1911, 


XiV, 128 ), that 
Punjabis are of ^ 


about lfi%>f 
erfgin, 
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richer too tbM too low m estimate for the 
Mtihammadaias we ai^e speaking of. The preceding 
obseWtions abont confnering races have them 
bearing here ^gain. 

( 4. ) The mixed groups, of which two 
demand particular attention; the Dravidoid 
element in the east and that western group, 
which is remarkable for their .short heads among 
the Pathan. The men of this western group 
exhibit a short face too; they have presumably 
also a relatively narrow pelvis, long Mmbs> 
short trunk and tall stature* These are elmra«^i® 
which point to racial elements from Iran, especially 
from Baluchistan. So far, detcdled measuremeats 
from those quarters are wholly wanting. Investi- 
gation of the Indo-Iranic border-districts found^ ou 
similar principles and methods with the foregoing 
would speedily clear the subject up. At present 
nothing definite too can be said regarding the exact 
geographical distribution of the race at large nor 
of its local varialions and mixed groups. 

(5.) Lastly, the Dravidoid mixed group: 
In a purely descriptive sense it is remarkable 
for the low, broad nose -bridges, the large 
mouth and arched back-head. The zygo- 
matic bones are fairly broad and the arms, 
long, but above all the stature short and the nose 
very broad, both relatively and absolutely. Posribly 
we are dealing with a recent admixture, but this 
unraistakeably eastern element may also have 
filtered through in earlier times across the low 
watershed between the Siwaliks and the Thar. 
It does not come out tery clearly ii 1^-^ 
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before us. It must not be forgotten that the latter 
embraces but a fraction of the material which 
promises far-reaching conclusions from compre- 
hensive and detailed investigation, and was only, 
at our disposal by means of - a mere fortuitous 
occasion. Systematic anthropometric investigations 
according to districts and tahsils, sexes, castes and 
religions separately, comparisons of town and country, 
occupations and ages, having due regard to the 
routes of trade and migration; i.,e. geographical and 
historical facts might be rewarded by brilliant 
results just in North-West India, where related 
branches of science h^ve been pursued with such 
completeness. ? 






I Fig. I. Double-crested curves of 
I the east Panjabis. (I-IV . 

! Jugomandibular, nasal, 

I arm-trunk, and shoulder- 

I trunk indices.) 

i 



Fig* 2, Combination dia- 
gram showing the 
correspondence of 
curve-crests. (Re- 
lative arm-length 
X rel. shoulder- 
breadth of east 
Panjabis,) and 
the concentration 
of types. 





Q, Similarity {I -11 ) and 
divergence ( IIl-IV ) of 
compounded curves of 
east and west Panjabis. 
Dotted line : west Pan- 
jabis. ( I-IV : pelvic- 
shoulder breadth, lower 
arm-trunk, front oparietal, 
and leg-height indices.) 



4. Compounded curves of 
absolute head measures 
{ I- in : bmygpiuatic, 

b i g 0 nial , h e-a d 
bread ths.) Dotted iihe : 
west Pmijabi& 
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Fig, 5. Geographical combination dia- 
gram for the nasal index of 
the east Panjabis showing the 
correspondence of crests con- 
centrations (correlation) and 
the land-surface 



Fig. 6. Geographical combination 
diagram for the jugomandi- 
bular index and the skin 
colour (east Panjabis) show- 
ing the analysis of the curve 
crests and the distribution 
of the skin colour according 
mountainous and plain 
districts. 



Fig, 7, Geographical combination 
diagram for the skin 
colour of the west Panjabis 
showing the dependence 
of pigmentation from 
altitude of habitat. 



Fig, 8. Double combination diagram 
^ for the east Panjabis showing 
the relation between two 
morphological charactcrwtics, 
the analysis of their curves 
and the concentration and distri- 
bution of the types according 
mountaino 1 P>lain districts. 
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Dayaal Singh, from Sialkot. 

Hill type Sikh. 

(cl Sikh, z 1 Ethn. 1920-21, meas. list No 46,) 



Mohathmad Ehan, a Kaahmixiv 
Soft east mediterranean type. 
(Meas. list No. 6.) 



Sarmast Khan, 
an Ashakhel 
(Meas list No* 0 S.) 





Bag All (beardless) and MobaraJi Khan. 
Mobammadans from the western Panjab. 
(Meas. 1 st No ii & 48 ) 


Bag All (beardless) and Mobarak Khan. 
Mobammadans from the western Panjab 
(Meas. list No, 1 1 & 48.I 




Eastern Panjabi, 
Plains men type. 


Kangratta Khan, 

A Mohammadan from Fbelum. 
(Measurement list No. 35.) 






SUPPLEMENT. 

Results of descriptions and mea,swrements of 68 
Muhammadans from the Punjab, 


The subjects were all well set up aud well 
nourished individuals throughout. They cause % 
North Germany in the World- War, where Jftiey 
suffered much from catarrhal affections by re^^u 
of the cold. They were accordingly removed toge^er 
with other southerners to the theu most aoC««jil|ie 
climate^ southern viz. to Boumania. TMs was lime 
at the suggestion and under the guidance of the 
Well-known African ethnologist Leo FroheninSi wh^ 
has earned great credit for his atten^on to the 
well-being and his scientific study of these men, 
Collin’s dynamometer furnishes some indioaluon 

of the bodily condition, besides the under- 
noted girths of muscles and chests. The figures 
correspond to pressures of an equivalent 

number of kg. 5 of our Muhammadans scaled higher 
with the left than with the right hand, but only 
one of them ( No. 54 ) was truly left-handed. Two 
had injuries of the hand. The distribution of 
muscular power resembles that in the Sikhs, tmlh 
in range of variation and cresting. 

Power 

developed: It tt ^ If If 

RigkUhand 1 0 4 0 0 0 714 8 7 6 3 1 3 1 1 *00 

Left haad 4 0 1 7 4 17 15 7 1 6 2 3 0. 0 I 0 *00 

The diskibation of our subjects by oosle is botli 
Various and uneven, sp.lhat it was not possible to 
trace aorial variarions by help of the eemlfiiiidsou 
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method. The 11 Muhammadans from the North- 
West Frontier— so-called Pathans*»»were accordingly 
included in the investigation. T'hey are numerically. 
too few to justifj? a separate investigation and may 
best be dealt with here iqpon religious, geographical ' 
and racial grounds. . , . . j 

The above investigation took account only of the j 

broad features of the racial picture. But single j 

individuals are occasionally of interest already in 1 

the description. Tliis holds for instance for No. 61 ' j 

a msm, ^•om Hazara with singularly soft features..^ ^ j 
TMs influence^ doubtless emanating from Kashmer^^^l { 
also showed traces in some men from the district of ' ^ 
Bawalpindi. Some very coarse and powerful types I 

occurred among the Afridis, e. g. No. 60. These * 

people have a ' sturdier type than the people of the 
Punjab proper even when, like the strikingly broad- 
nosed Sarmast Khan ( No. 68 ), they were quite 
short. The observation in 17 men of more or lesi^^ , 
convex noses— a characteristic of the Armenoid , r i 
races ( see V. Luschan, Huxley-Memorial Lecture, 

1911 )— indicates the presence of various but not * ' 
very considerable mixtures. Among the Sikhs, on 
the other hand, only 9 convex noses occurred. 

These are all merely indications; the material was 
much too scanty for more, the best remains for the 
investigation of the future ! 

In their emotional nature, the Muhammadans 
of the Punjab, in • oontradistinction to Sikhs and 
Pathans, evince a rinister pride and aversion to 
every farm of bodily activity ( the Rajputs ! ) r.. 

The Midiaihmadans have their caste prejudice as ^ 
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well, and this was strictly Vespeeted by their supe- 
riors. It is interesting to observe how, on the other 
hand, th4 mentality of a race may be influenced by 
flactors characteristic of people, such as custom, 
eivilization, habit, religion. But probably this iS 
superficial, just as the somatic character is but 
a^d superficialy overlaid by costume, 
occupation and gesture. 

All our Muhammadans are agriculturists, all are 
soldiers, all sound and fall-grown individuals. Where 
:aan had injuries, the measurements of the parts 
/ ^Ived were not taken. The ages are distributed 
as follows : 2 individuals under 20, ( the major- 

rily ) between 20 and 25; 11 between '25 and 30; 11 
' between 31 and 35; 6 between 86 and 40; 4 between 
41 and 45; 5 above 45. The parents belong without 
exception to the same community or caste as the so% 
the rnother almost always is fi:om the father’s village 
OF me adjoining. 17 of the subjects have 43 chl|:dFe% 

' all 58 of them have 184 brothers and sisters. 

j|if hair and eye-oGlours, see above. 
character of the hair is straight or slightly waved. 
Only 1 Afridi and 3 Rajputs wore the beard on chin 
and cheek, all the other Muhammadans were shaved. 
The frequent, moustache was often some shades 
lighter than the hair of the head, with a slight 
reddish t^dency. 

Prominent ears were observed in 16- oases. 
Perhaps it' naay be due to the nature of the head- 
gear, The lobe of the ear was grown on in only a 
single, instance* A DarwinU was observed 

in no fewer than 14 ( of whom 6 were Sikhs ). 
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The ocular fissure is usually wide open. The cheek- 
bones were mostly flat, in 1 3 cases slightly pronjinent. 
The back-head was described as follows : 21 flat 
(11 Sikhs ), 28 arched (10 Sikhs ), 32 overhanging 
( 55 Sikhs ). Much fewer overhanging heads are 
accordingly met with than in the east, which may 
be accounted for by mixture and which also takes 
effect in the head index. 

The faces displayed an oval configuration in 48 
subjects, a more angular configuration in 20. 1 face 

was classed as high ( S, 14), 54 as middling high 
(S. 55), and 13 as low (S. 7 ). The absence of beard 
facilitates more accurate measurements than in the 
0il&. The shapes of fore-head are distributed as 
follows : 12 low, 40 Middle^ 16 high, 

The nose-bridge is the most part very high, 
only in 8 less so (Sikhs Ikewise ), never low. 
The outline is generally straight, but uneven 
Gontours occur ( 4, Sikh : i ), and even sligh% 
concave (3, S. : 2 ), above all pronouncedly convex 
outlines in 17 ( Sikh : 9 ). The nostrils are always 
very narrow. The end of the nose points forward 
or down ; 6 expanded nostrils occur. The nose is on 
the whole more variable in the west than in the east. 
Lantern slides of some types whose measurements 
are given in chart III have appeared in the anthro- 
pological series of the BUd archw Freiburg and are 
sold there. 

The subjoined chart® show a number of selected 
absolute measurements and indices which would 
seem to sufiSlce for the characterization of the group 
and for its eomparwon with other groups. She 
figures for east Punjab and west Punjab have been 
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set side by side for ease of comparison. Let the 
approximate figures given above for the two local 
variants be compared. The absolute individual 
figures are given in chart III, the individual indices 
are omitted in that place to save space, likewise 
the values calculated from the given measure^ 
ments of upper and lower thigh, leg, arm etc. These, 
accordingly are gained by means of “indirect 
measurements”. Only the important trunk length and 
the nasal index are added. The letters after fee 
denomination of the measurements denote, for fee 
sake of avoiding any misunderstanding, fee exlre* 
mifcies of the intervals in question, given in fee 
abbreviations used in Martin’s large work, in 
work ( Laboratory Manual oj Anthropometryf PhUa^ 
delphia, 1919 ) and other works. “Relative” is 
always to be understood as percentage of the tmhk- 
lengfe, the true measure-standard of the body. 


Chart I. 

Averages of head-measures and indices* 



Head length ... 193.B 19li.5 

Head breadth ... ... 145.1^ 17f.9 

Length-breadth index. ... , 7‘0.8 















CHART III. 

Individual Measurements of 68 Indian 
Muhammedans and Pathans. 
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Chart lit 

Measurements and indices of the body. 




























11. THE LITTLE FINGER. 

By RAi Bahadue Hiea Lal, b. a. 

(Formerly Deputy Gommisdonery Central Provinces.) 

If I remember aright, Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra’s 
motber offered a little blood from her breast out of 
filial love for the welfare of her distinguished son, 
way of sacrifice. But in the northern 'portion of 
the Central Provinces, the blood acceptable for such 
^ purpose is from the little finger^ Even in a case 
of human sacrifice, the offering of blood made to the 
, j®e is from the little finger which supplied the clue 
to the right motive of a murder committed in the 
year 1905 in a small village named Satpara in the 
district of Damoh in the Central Provinces. 

One Phulua Chamar decoyed a young man 
Parshodi Lohar to a threshing-floor about 30Q yards 
fcom where there was a pile of stones, known as 
**Siddh Baba ke Chabutara”, with a legend that 
ta^Casure was buried under it. Phulua was actuated 
with a desire to get this treasure, for which he 
thought a precious sacrifice was necessary. But he 
did not divulge his motive even in his confession, 

^ which was as follows : — 

“Two months ago my cousin Nanha caught 
Parshadi Lohar in adultery with his wife, and a few 
days ago he asked me to decoy Parshadi 
to the threshing' floor so that he might kill 
him. He said ^Tell your employer Parshadi 
that I have had a dream about the treasure 
UUiler the Ck&hutra, and bring him out to look 
it. Brin^ coopanuts and { . and barley 
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for the sacrifice and I will kill him*. I went and 
told Parshadi this and we bought the articles 
required for the offerings together. Before going 
for the barley Parshadi and I went to the temple 
on the way out to his threshing floor and he per- 
formed his devotions. Then three hours after night- 
fall Parshadi came to my house and summoned ma 
and Nanha. We went with him and we were seen 
on the roadJbefore we reaehed the temple by Bhafcti 
the wife of Chenoha Chamar who was easing herself. 
Every thing has been removed from the threshing 
floor except the poles of the Mandwa and the stool 
and the axe. Parshadi took the axe and out up a 
pole and lit a fire. At Nanha’s suggestion he removed 
all his clothing except his dhoti, and proceeded to 
offer up the oocoanuts and the gU md the barley 
at the fire. While he was doing so he complained 
of the cold and put his spare dhoti over his shoulders. 
Then as he sat crouching over the fire making th# 
last of the offerings H^uha took the axe and sfeuck 
Iddi with it on the back of tho neck three times md 
he fell into the %e. Then Nanha told me to 
his fingers, threatening to kill me too if I did hot, 
SO': I ’ topk '' the ' , axe^ and out off . his UMe . ^ and; • 

.'■then 'his' big; toe and the. next toe and- then the,^ 
third toe. We left the axe near the fire and the 
handle got burnt, so we put it away at a distance, 
and Nanha and I went home. When we left 1 did 
not know that I had dropped my tobacco pouch, 
which Parshadi had given me. We stopped at a 
nala tmtheway home and both washed our clothes, 
and there I found out that I had left my tobacco 
pouch behind, but I did not go back to fetch it. When 
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P^rshadi fell into the fire we dragged him out and 
left him at a short distance away from it”. ' 

The Sessions judge in trying the case made the 
following remarks 

‘^The proseeuition seems to have established 
beyond doubt that Phulua/with or without assis- 
tance, did murder Pamhadi Lohar, but the motive 
for the crime has not been even indicated 
with any certainty. Proof of motive is however 
only one of the many kinds of evidence that can be 
pul forward to prove an offence, and if that parti- 
cuhyc kmd_ of evldenoe is not available, there is 
nothing to prevent the charge being proved on 
sufficient evidence of other kinds, as has been done 
in this case. The offence once proved, it lay with 
Phuka to state what induced him to commit it, if 
there was anything in that motive which might 
possibly extenuate the crime. He denies that he 
ever had any motive, and I am unable to find one 
for him which is proved. He stated at first that the 
murder was revenge for Parshadi’s adultary with 
Kanha's wife. If this were true it would not in any 
way excuse Phulua, but the Committing Magistrate 
has stated very good reason for believing it to be 
There is no suggestion any-where of any 
impropriety between Parshadi and Phulua’s own 
wife. The nearest we get to It fe in the evidence 
Parshadi ws^ a yc ung of rathm? loose 
I h| |‘■wfter;^the^womeh” ■ lam 
t: truf '' mo|ive if 




verijfet" 
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p[ can see no reason that would justify me in 
refraining from passing sentence of death on him”. 

“The finding that Phulua murdered Parshadi 
for some unknown reason which he is afraid to 
divulge though judicially complete, is still some- 
what unsatisfactory. A motive has been suggested 
to me after the conclusion of the trial which is not a 


little astounding, but has much to be said for it, in 
addition to the total absence of any other conceivable 
motive. The suggestion is that the killing of 
Parshadi was a human sacrifice to propitiate the 
guardian of the hidden treasure and so to be allowed 
to find it. My Header Prem Shankar was first 
struck by the statement that the Uule Jtnger of 
Parshadi’s left hand had been out off. He knew 


that the modern substitute for human sacrifices was 
the offering pf blood taien from the little finger of 
the, left: hand, and told me of it after the end of &e 
trial. It .is unfortunate that the suggesiaon was 
not made earlier, as a good deal of evidence might 
well obtained ahout it. In fact it seemo 

to me that Ihe making suggestions of i^ls sort 
is the reoison far the eosl^i^ of Assessors, and so 


case 


^un e of 


to 
mailers 


far the two Assessors in 
justify 'their; 'e:^8tenee. 
supportihg this theory I hayh uot recorded, rei 
them as ^ W Ite faesfion is so inll of 

interest, that I feel bound to discuss it, and feel 
justified, having already arrived at a finding and 
decided on a sentence, in going outside the tepord 
for some of the reasons which make me believe that 
Parshadi really was a human sacrifice.” 

“Both Nanha and Phulua have the 
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of being sorcerers and would be familiar with the 
details and rites of sacrifices and offerings. The 
cutting off of Parshadi’s little finger 1 have 
mentioned already, and it is to be noted that in 
his confession Phulua takes particular care to mention 
and explain it. He does not say that Nanha told 
hhn simply to give Parshadi a blow or two, so as to 
have a Ml share in the crime, and that his blow 
fell on fte finger br the toes by accident, p saj^ 
that If anha specially told him to cut off his finger 
ahi hh did so; In fact it would seem from his 





sMemhnt that the three toes were cut off one by 
there is the matter of the removal of 
efothing at midhight bn the 28 th of 
which was suggested by Hanha. A 
Hindu removes his clothing to eat or perform his 
devotions to avoid the contact of anything impure. 
If Nanha and Phulua simply wanted to murder 
Parshadi and the whole ceremony had been nothing 
but a sham, there would have been mo reason for 
Nanha’s suggestion. Nor would the whole ceremony 
have been performed so correctly, nor would it have 
gone so far. The correct order is, first “Puja”, then 
an offering of cocoanuts, then of then of barley 
or “tiHi,** and finally the sacrifice of the animal. 
This order was followed exactly, and it was not till 
^ had made the last offering, that of the 

that he was hilled^ though he had been in 
m san e fevonrable position during all the 
fii I?. 3^0#^ is 

\ 11 I anaenles oonneoted 

» f drte to have 
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“The position of the burns on the body also 
indicate fairly clearly that Parshadi did not fall into 
the fire when he was out down but was placed on 
it afterwards. He was crouching over the fire when 
he was struck and would inevitably have fallen into 
it on his face if he had fellen into it at all. But 
practically all the burns are on his back. Also it 
appeals that his three severed toes were thrown 
into the fire, as two of them were never found and 
the third W|S found at t^ edge of the ashes. There 
are two more matters which go to support this 
theory. For any ordinary sacrifice ordinary house* 
hold stores may be used, but for a funeral, and 
therefore by analogy for a human sacrifice, the 
articles required must be fresh purchased. This 
would explain Parshadi^s purchase of ghi instead 
of taking a little from his own stock at home, a 
matter which Ganpati remarked. The removal pf 
the tee-rings which were found in the pocket of 
Parshadi’s waist^coat opened out, may also well he 
signiflcai|t. At death it is desired to leave the body 
as jhee and unbound and untrammelled as possible and 
ail rings and braoelets, are always removed. It is 
quite possible that Parsh^ was advised to take olf 
his toe rings to prepare him - for death acoor&g tp 
this custom, or perhaps merely to facilitate the eeve* 
ranee of his toes. There 1$ only one matter I have | 
hemi dlle to ilseover whl& could he urged against 
this theory, and that is the absence of all the fingers 
of his left hand except the little finger. He not 
a whole man ^without spot or blemish’. This defect 
however would very likely be outweighed by the 
fact that he would be much the easiest man for his 
servant Phulua to get hold of.” 



III. WATER-SPIRITS IN NORTH BIHAR. 

By SARA.T CfiANDRA MiTRA, M. A. 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology^ University 
of Calcutta, 

There is a village named Riipdih which is 
situated 2 miles to the east of Motihari, the head 


quarters of the district of Champaian in North 
Bihar. This village belongs to the Bettia Raj, and 
is in mokarrari lease to the Motihari Indigo Factory. 


It contains a tank which was excavated Very many 
years ago, as a famine relief- work. The natives 

of the villages surrounding Rtipdih believe and say 
that this tank is inhabited by a Duhhu ( ^ ) or a 
*T)rowning spirit” which catches hold of men who 
unwarily descend into its waters, drag them inside 
Its depths, Mil them, and then bUry their bodies . 
at the bottom of the tank. On Sunday the TOth 
J^Une 19^3, I, accompaided by the orderly of Mr. 
P. K, Mitra, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector of Motihari, had occasion to go to Mauza 
Sundarpur Babhnauli, Pargana SemrSon, which 
is situated 6 miles to the north of Motihari for the 
purpose of visiting the shrine of the famous local deity 
OoreyS BabS ( «wt ) and for studying the 
cult connected with that godling of disease. While 
we were pas^ng along Bupdih, which lay on our 


Way, t^e 
story aboul 



to me the afore-mentioned 
sg haunted by a 
of dragging lone 





bottom of Ibi tank. 
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One of our local servants, who is a native of 
mauza Chhitowni which adjoins Rupdih, also tells 
me that the Duhha or ‘the Drowning spirit’ of the 
Rupdih tank assumes the form af a human being, 
and, at mid-day when there is nobody else about 
this tank, takes his seat on the margin thereof, and 
asks for a quid of tobacco ( ) for chewing from 

some lone and solitary person who happens to visit 
the tank at that time ; should the latter be foolish 
and unwary enough to pay heed to the former’s 
request, and go near him for the purpose of giving 
him the asked-for tobacco, the former wotdd catch 
hold of him, drag him inside the waters, kill him, 
and then bury his victim’s body at the bottom of 
the ta-hk. 


My informant says that the BuhM does not kill 
men for the purpose of feeding upon their corpses, but 
does so with the sole and express object that the 
ghosts or spirits of his victims may become his 
compaBians aftd keep company with him, 

& Rup#h IMMis habit of asking for quids 
of tohaeoo fa ohewhig from uawary visitor^ is 
also possessed by the ;^osfc3, spooks and beingn of 
that ilk, which are' belieTed to infest the comti^ 
Hide in Bforih Blhir; K ghoist is btoved to haunt 
the compound of the Anglican Ohuroh at Mbtiharii 
as also the orchard adjoining it to the west, wMch 
belongs to a Bengali settler of this lewn* 
ghost is said to accost lone passers-bj^ in the 
hours of the mid-night and to ask 


( powdered tobacco leaf mixed with quicMlme ) 
to eat from them, saying with a nasal twang ^ 
’^T^’or “Please give me some powdered 
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tobacco to eat ; please give me some powdered tobacco 
to eat.” Should the passer-by be foolish enough 
to pay heed to this ghostly request and to go near 
him for giving him the - asked-for tobacco, it is 
believed and said that the ghost will surely seize and 
Mil him. If I remember aright, the same story is 
also told of a gho&t which is believed, at least 
was believed in the past times to which I am referring, 
to dwell in the large pipal-tree (Ficus religiosa) 
which liow stands, or, at least, was growing in the 
to the eastern pillar of the gate-way of 
fte cenitral Post Office in the compound of the 
District Judge’s Court at Chapra. 

There is a tank within the town of Motihari 
itself, which is similarly believed to be' haunted by 
a *J)uhM or fthe Drowning spirit* which kills unwary 
bathers by dragging them inside the waters. This 
tank is situated on the eastern side of the Lake 
Boad, just between the Executive Engineer*s resi- 
dence and the Central Post Office near the Motihari 
Bail way Station. 

One of our local servants from the village 
Chhitowni says that, many years ago, a Kayasth 
l£Mi was going home from school, that, while the 
latter arnved near this tank, the latter descended 
into it for the purpose of balhing therein, and that 
^ soon as the latter had got into its waters, the 
seized him by the legs, dragged him inside 
^e watere, aiffi Mhed Mm* 
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Ant)tlier of our local semnts, who is also a 
iiative of the aforetoienticHied village Chhitowna, 
tells me that the lotus-covered lake ( ), which 
skirts the town of Motihari on its western and 


southern sides, is also haunted by a ^Dubhd or 
‘Drowning spirit’. He further gives me to under- 
stand that, about 3 or 4 years ago, an elephant- 
driver of the Bettis Eaj took his elephant to the 
south-eastern part of this lake for the purpose of 
bathing the latter therein. When riding upon 
the elephant, he descended with the beast into the 
water — ^the Dubhs or ‘the Drowning Spirit’ seized 
him by the legs, dragged him inside the waters, 
and killed him. The elephant searched, with his 
probosds, inside the waters of the lake, for his 
missing mahout. But all the beaetfs efforts in this 
direction proved abortive and fruitless. The ele- 
phant, therefore, returned alone to the bank of the 
lake. It is reported that, three or i)ur days after 
the occurrence of this fatality, the swollen and 
decomposed body of the elephant-driver was found 
ioatmg upon to snrfaee of the waters of to l^e. 
Tho Bihari ndtiv^ of this locality said tot to 
muhcmi had been Mlled' by the MiAh& m ‘to l^o^ 



inng"'8pW’ which" ihfes%'‘ to' lake^ of 
A mmiar belief in the exktenee 
Spirits” in tanks and other reservoirs of water fe 
also current in the adjoining district of Sarau la 
North Bihar, In that district, to “Drowning 
Spirit” is known under the name of 
(wapnr) or the ‘Drowning Spirit wh® Bto ia 
to water.* The Elliot’s Tank, which is la 

the north-western outskirts of Chapra-— the head- 
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quarters of tiie Saran district, is also believed by 
the Bihari natives of that place to be inhabited by 
a ^Pm-dulibn' About 5 or 6 years ago, a Euro- 
pean Serjeant of the Motihari Police at Chapra, 
while in a state of drunkenness, descended into 
the wafers of the Elliot's Tank, and, getting 
entangled among the aquatic weeds which grow all 
round its margin, could not emerge therefrom and 
thus got drowned. His body could not be found 
on thse day of the occurrence of this fatality, though 
to then oolector of Saran, Mr. Luce, employed 
divors with drag-nets to search beneath the waters 
of to' tank for the missing body. But all the 
dyers’ efforts to search out the body proved fruit- 
less^ On the day following, the corpse was found 
loating upon the surface of to waters of the tank, 
lie Bihari natives of Ohapra believed and said that 
to (the European Serjeant) had been^ 

khled by the Bm-dubM or ‘the Drowning Spirit’ 
which dweffs beneath the waters of the Elliots 

It wilt not be out of place to state here that a 
superstiiaous behef, similar to to one current in the 
disla’iets of Champaran and Saran in north Bihar, 
in the existence of a water-spirit bearing the like- 
ness of an old hag, who dwells in tanka and ponds 
and who kills unwary persons descending into the 
waters thereof, was formerly prevalent in Bengal. 
This spirit was known under the designation of 
Jaf e Burhi 

This female water-spirit of the Bengalis was 
believed to fetter the feet of her would-be victim 
with an invisible chain. It is said that the victim 
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was allowed to go wherever he liked, difagging the 
invisible chain with him,' so long as the day-light 
lasted. Buti as soon as the shades of evening began 
to fall, the water^pirit began to draw 

in the invisible chain «md> therewith, the intended 
victim also till the latter was fairly inside the waters, 
when he was killed. 

The belief in the existence of this female water- 
spirit has now become a thing of the past, owing 
to the spread of English education and enlightenment, 
and, at the present time, survives in the form of a 
threat with which Bengali mothers frighten their 
naughty children into good behaviour. { Vide my 
pkper On Borne BupersMions Eeffwrdmg Browning 
mid Br&mmd Bersons m The Journal ofthedmatic 
Bocie^ of Beng<d, Vol. LXII., Fart III., No, 3, 
for IsW). 


IV. NOTES ON 
Kali-Nautch in the District of 
Dacca in Eastern Bengal. 

By Dhibendra Nath Mazumdab, b. a. 
and 

Sabat Chandra Mitba, m. a. 

PART I. 

NOTES ON E:AL^NAUTCH. 

By Dhirendra Nath Mazdmdar, b. a. 

The hook-swinging festival has been popular in 
the district of Dacca ia Baatern Bengal from time 
' immemorial, Although it has now disappeared on 
account of legislation, its place has been taken by 
another festival which is differently designated in 
different parts of the district. The names commonly 
applied to this festival are Ml^-puja and Pafa- 
It is celebrated on the last day of the Bengali 
month of Chaitra which corresponds to the English 
months March-April. 

The customs associated with this Puja or worship- 
festival are varied and numerous. I shall describe 
only one of these customs, namely, a nautch or dance 
which is performed by the rustic people of the 
district, on the same tithi or lunar date as the day 
ixed for the holding of the hook-swinging festival. 

Just a fortnight previous to the aforementioned 
Uthi or lunar date, the people come out in bands 
and armed with sticks, and, with drums beating, 
parade the whole neighbourhood and collect rice 
imd other contributions towards the expenses of the 
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nmtch or danoe. This dance is somewhat similar 
to that performed in connection with the Maharram 
Festival. The people, particularly the boys, arming 
themselves with sticks or hamhis oC different shapes 
and devices, dance up and do\f n the streets, and 
are welcomed by all the people of the locality through 
which the party parades. The dance is held in 
honour of the goddess Kali who is the presiding deity 
of this festival. I have learnt from the dev6tee%~the 
celebrants of this worship-festival— that, when they 
fall ill, they usually pray to the goddess Ksll, vowing 
that, in case they will recover from their illn^s, 
they will actually take part in the nmtch to be 
performed in honour of her deityship. It, therefore, 
goes without saying that this Twmtch or dance is the 
outcome of sincere faith and of devotion ; and the 
devotees indulge in it whole-heartedly. 

Three days before the date fixed for the 
holding of the festival, the devotees assemble 
in e, mmdan or open plot of ground and there 
eelfbwte the to say, they wors^hip 

the goddess KsM under a tree* particularly a bmey^® 
tree at dead of ^ 

Frpm that night, masked: danoers representinf 
the goddess Kiclij that is to say, dancers pain^ 
and dressed in such a way as to resemble the form 
and figure of that goddess, go into the town ct tfie 
villages in the neighbourhood, and dance before tihe 
houses of respectable people to the aceompmfimeol 
of the beating of drums and of the playing, of o^m? 
kinds of music. For this performancei they W 
paid hakksUfih or reward in money. 
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Tha oruamaats and the weapons* which aa?e 
ns«idlf worn and carried by these dancers, are 
detailed below : — 

f I ) In ease the daiMjers are masked, two arti- 
^eial hands are tied on to the sides d each dancer’s 
shoilder, thes^ hands being adorned with bangles, 
antd anmed with weapoi^ of defence. 

(S ) Two wooden or brass swords with blunt 
^es are held in the dancer’s two natural bands. 

Th# |fandlshing of these swords, in a peculiar 
and in UMion w^ the corresponding move- 
body and the shufflh^ of the feet, 



made for this occasian, 
each dancer. 

( 4 ] Each dancer is 



hunmn shuis, especially 
round the neck of 

^ out with such orna- 
the image of the 


dance 

or KnLi-ncmtch is held, afl» wl^h the? parlicipators 
in the nautch assemble in the house of the 


or, 



fund 


m expenses of which are met 
from that village. ' 

Another eurious dance which is known as the 
Siva-0auri dance, is also performed, along with the 
by these people in honor of the god 
Before the dancers come out for the purpose 
of dancing, they worship the god Siva, Thereafter 
two dancers, one dressed as Siva and the other as 
P&rvatr, go from house to houae and dance before 
each house to the accompaniment of the beating of 


imim and tlie playing of other kind$ of music. 
These two dancers put on the characteristio dress 
and carry" the prescribed weapons of the god Siva 
and of his spouse Fsrvati and, thereby, lend a toudb 
of picturesqueness to their dances. 


PART II 

SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 

on the KuM'Nautch, 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, m. a. 

Lecturer in Sodcd Anthropology^ 

University of Calcutta, 

From a careful study of* the preceding notes on. 
MsM^ncmeh^l am of opinion that this nmtch is a 
o®emonial dance which the performers thereof dance 
before the goddess Kali in fulfilment of voyps 
takm by them to do so in the event of their recovery 
fi-ono illness^ 

We know well that, in ancient times* dancing 
iras looked upon as a primitive fcM*m of prayer, 
fif eh at the present day^ among peoples living on a 
of culture, it is the medicine-men or 
that dsnce Wforo their deities. 

This practice has been prevalent in every age and 
le End it recorded in t^e sacred Book 
of Samuel | WI. 14 ): tlmt King “David danced befcr© 
the Lord with all his might.” We also know feoin 
the testimony of the sacred books of the o|her 
nations of antiquity that iheir people used to go 
in procession, singing and dancing, to 
of Rome, of Greece, and of Babylon. 
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It would appear that the Yorkshire apprentices 
used to dance in the nave of the York Minster on 
Shrove Tuesday j but this custom has now fallen into 
desuetude. 

Similarly, at Echternach in Germany, the people 
annually perform a dance in the streets to comme- 
morate the introduction into their country of Chris- 
tianity by Saint Willibrord. This annual dance is 
known as the dancing procession of the umping 
Sfdhts” and takes place on Whit Monday. Then 
again, a ritual dance is performed before the High 
Altar in the Cathedral at Seville in Spain, on the 
occasion of the^Corpus Christi Festival. Further- 
more, at Nola and other towns in Southern Italy, 
images and shrines are annually carried in procession 
through the streets, and dances are performed before 
them. This Italian custom has its parallel in the 
Indian practice of bringing out the gods themselves 
in palanquins to take part in Raghunnth^s^ festival 
dance during the great fair in Kulu. Similar cere- 
monial dances are also performed in connection with 
the worship of the deity Dharma 'Piakura ( 

?5ffT) in the district of Murshidabad in North- 
Western Bengal* In every village in the Ksndi 
Subdivision of the said district, the worship of the 
aforementioned deity, who is no othjer than a debased 
prototype of Buddha, is performed on the full-moon 
day in the Bengali month of JBaisakha ( A pril-May ) 
and, occasionally, on the same day in the Bengali 
month of Jfaishfha ( May- June ). Mostly people 

* MmMQoh ef WdU&te. % Mm 0. S. Btpme, iLtsadcii : 

Sidjgwiclt find daeksfon, XM* 1914. 249 , 
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belonging to the lower classes of the village-com- 
munity take the vow to become the devotees ( ) 

of the deity Dhurmor'I^Uhura on the occasion of the 
latter’s -full-moon festival ( ). 

The vigil is kept in the night previous to the 
full-moon day. In the night-time , of the vigil-day, 
the temple and its surrounding area become over- 
crowded with the village-people and resound with 
the rub-a-dub-dub of drums and the din of sight- 
seers. From time to time, songs known as the 
‘Bolana-gita* ( ) are sung. Towards the 
small hours of the morning, the worshippers or 
devotees put on masks ( ) of hideous shapes, 
and dance. This is known as Mask-dancing 


). 

, Toward the close of night, that is to say, at 
about the dawning of the day, the ceremony of 
‘corpse-dancing’ ( ) is performed. This 

ceremony is similar to the corpse- dancing that is 


performed in honour of the deity Makudma ot 
imdnaaybede^ follows:—^ 

At the time of the corpse-dancing, the devolves 
oi celebrants the worship, who are known as the 

vmi ) put on the gmrbs of 
itches { b idt round about a human corjpse 
and, sometimes, even sit on it and on its head. 

dtliy 'iwtb ^ the;; ■ eorpsOi recite : ^ 
songs, and dance to the accompaniment of the rttb- 
a-dub-dub of drums. * 


* Vtcfo my article On the Vestiges of Biiddidsni %n the District of 
Murshidabad (DengcU) In TJte Ifindnstan JRwieto ( Allahabad ) 
for September 1920, pp. 195—197. 
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Then again, similar corpse-dancing and masked 
dances are performed in connection with the wor- 
ship of the goddess JidyS or Adyardevi in the dis- 
trict of Maids in Northern Bengal. It is stated 
ftat/wlien Buddliism degenerated into its Tantrik 
form, this goddess named Jidya, along with the 
other gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, 
were introduced into it. 


It is further stated idiat, in many places in the 
d^idct of Mald^ Corpse-dancing is performed on 
Ihe ©eeasion of the Siva-^s^Wa J’estival. At this 
Ihne, the devotees or Sam^asis oi Siva carry on 
persons corpses and human skulls and, in this 
various kinds of dances. ^ 
in the same district, a ceremony 
celled Lesser Sports*‘^#« ffrcrwO is performed 
in connection wife fee worship of the goddess 
idya-devl In fee ni^fe^time of fee day set 
Ipml for tte performance of fek cereniony, persons 
Dl^isirh^ iwks representing fee goddesses Hahka 
ehd Chitmfu§4<if fee god Nm^a^nfeat fee goddess 
Bisulf, the god Siva, fee semi-divine hercws Esma 


and Lakskmam, fee monkey-god Hanumana, two 
personages named Butda Burdhi, fee war-god 
Kirttika, ghosts and demons, and the horse, per* 
£[nrm dances. These masks are made of fee wood 
of fee Neem-tree nidica) and, some- 

times, of clay. In the olden times, wooden masks 
were excusively used. Before a devotee can dance 
wife a new mask on^ he has to go to the priest 

.X, , - . .. - . ..... ■ ■ ... . 

^ Tba (The Journal of th 

Aewdmy of Bengali Litohae at Q^utta }, Vol XVI. (1316 
B.a 
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in the gcmhMrs er temple and get the said mask 
endowed by him with life. 

In ancient times, those persons who used to 
dance wearing masks representing the gods and 
goddesses, especially Ksll, Chumunda^ VSsuli, Nara- 
simha and so on, had to abstain from partaking of 
oil and the like and to live upon meals eomposed 
of cooked sun-dried rice, clarified butter and boiled 
vegetables ( ). They had to think pure 

thoughts and to rig themselves out in sanctified clo- 
thing. After they had fulfilled all these oonditions, 
they become entitled to perform the ritual dances. 
It is stated that these rules of abstinence are no 
loriger observed in many places. 

The man, who wears the mask of the goddess 
Kali, ties four wooden hands to his shoulders, and 
the man representing Chamundd holds in his hands 
a sacrificial knife (kharga) md Ihe pigeons. While 
the principal devotee, who has to wear a mask 
representing the monkey-god Hanumana, performs 
dahces simulalfing the crossing of the ooe£to> and 
the setting fire to the city of Iianka* Lastly', 
the persons who represent ^va and Farvatt danae 



Then again, on the day fixed for the p^erfbr- 
inance of the ceremony known as the Bata 
[ 5f irwi^T or *‘the Bigger Sporif* ] the deities Sara 
and Clauif are worshipped with Ae usual Afte 

mid-day, the devotees or who rig Iheth* 

selves out in the guise of ghosts, demons, jugglers, 


* Op. cit.t Yol. XVI., page 59. 
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Stotak and the like, start in procession from every 
gamhhird or temple, and dance to the accompaniment 
of the rub-a-dub-dub of the drums. Some of the 
devotees run trident-like arrows through both sides 
of their bodies and, wrapping up the trident* heads 
with old rags, set fire to the same ; while another 
person throws incense thereupon.’ With these 
fires lighted upon their persons, these devotees 
perform their dances. The ceremony is brought to 
a tlos 0 »^ in the night-time, by the dancing of the 
devotee who wears a mask representing 
th# monk^iiyrg 

' Marked dan^^ and corpse -dancing, similar to 
those which are prevalent in the districts of Malda 
and are also current in the districts 

of Burdwan in Western Bengal, and of the 24 Par- 
ganas in Southern Bengal 

There is a named Issnesmra in the 

vill^e of Kudmun in the district of Burdwan. 
Thia god appears to be an incarnation of the deity 
ilivai In a neighbouring village named Bona Palusi 
ia &e same district, there is another deity named 
Bnjra Siva who, as his name indicates, is another 
incarnation of Siva. The worship-festival (gajana) 
in honour of hwm&vwra commences from the 13th 
of the Bengali month of Chaifera ( March- April ). 

People of all castes can become the devotees 
(ot SarngmU) of the deity Mnesvara. These 
devotBes are divided into the following five 
daspes:— ( l) Bmasam Smngasi (hwr ); 

^ YoL XVI.» p|ge 73. i ' ' 



( 2 ) Dhnla Sspmt ( ^ ); ( 3 ) Jala Sapapa 

«5r ^m^)i ( 4 ) Pkida SannyM ( ); and (5) 

Manasiha ( uurfm ). Every one of these five classes 
has a different duty to perform in conneotien with 
the deity^s worship^festival®. 

On the 2^th of Chaitra, the Sannyam ©f village 
Kudmun go dancing from the temple of Issnesvmu 
to the shrine of BurU Siva in the neighbouring 
village of Sons Palusi and, having arrived there, 
embrace the devotees of the latter deity. With the 
procession is carried the image of Is&rm^ara Siva in 
a small palanquin'^. 

Gn the following day, i e«, on the 28th Chaitra, 
all the Sannyms or devotees have their bodies and 
faces painted with various kinds of colours and, having 
assumed the guises of ghosts, demons and three-^ 
eyed beings, and wearing garlands of paper-flowers, 
and arming themselves with blunt swords and bamboo 
IspMs, dance to the accompaniment of the i:sib-a-4ab-* 
dub of drums and go in procession®. 

Similarly, at ilie tople of the deity &m 

in Tollyganj in the district of 24 Parganas in @ou^ 
them, Bengal, -jdl the- B&m^$sis or .^votos from 
.various lomliies in lire neighbourhcod thereof 



* Vide ttiG Bavgiya-SahiiyO’JPa/nehat-Patrika ( The Journal of * 
the Academy of Bengali Literature at Calcutta ), Vol. [^XVIlI.,t 
{ for 1318 B. S. )., pages 206-209. 

^ Op. dt., Vol. XVIII., pages 208-209. 

® Op. cit., XVTII., page 209. 

*> Op. dt., VoL XYIII., pag6;209. 
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Kudmun in the district of Burdwan. On the night 
of the 29 th Chaitra, after the pyja of the deity has 
been finished, the Sannyasis, arming themselves 
with drawn swords and taking human sk-ulls in their 
bands, dance to the accompaniment of rub-a-dub- 
dab of drums and sing a song beginning with the 


or 

^^0 I catch hold, catch hold, catch hold of the 
corpse's skull” 

' The dances besides being ceremonial or ritual, 
fcal is to say, in addition to their being indulged 
la for the purpose of showing honour to some god 
or goddess, sometimes express certain prominent 
emotions of the performers’ hearts. On this point, 
Miss Q, S. Burne says, — “Or the dance |may have 


an ethical value, as in the Singing-combat, the drum- 
diiioe, whereby the West Greenlanders settle their 
quarrels. The Vedda and the Fuegian will dance 
to express gratitude ; the upper Kutepai in British 


*^11 


The modern Persian® also express their feelings 
#1 agpreoiation of a mu^eal perlormanoe by dancing 


round the performer. As regards this. Dr. E. G. 
Browne of the University of Cambridge ( England ), 
who sojourned for a year amongst the Persians, 
says : “As a rule, music is provided for the enter- 
tainment of the guests ( at the dinner-party ). 


Op. dt., YoL XVni, page 209. 

^ ^ Mandbiooh of FolUore. By Miss 0. S. Borne. London : 
Sidgmck and ^^ac^on, Ltd. 1914. Page 250. 
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The musicians are usually three in number; one 
plays a stringed instrument ( the sirtd/r ); one a drum 
( dunbah ), consisting of an earthen-ware frame 
work, shaped something like a huge egg-cup, and 
covered with parchment at one end only ; the third 
sings to the accompaniment of his fellow-performers, 
' Sometimes dancing-boys are also present, who 
excite the admiration and applause of the spec- 
tators by their elaborate posturing, which is usually 
more remarkable for acrobatic skill than for grace, at 
any rate according to our ideas. These, however, 
are more aften seen in Shirdz than at Teherd/n, 
Occasionaly the singer is a boy, and if his voice be 
sweet and hia appearance comely, he‘ will be greeted 
with rapturous applause. At one entertainment 
to which I had been invited the guests were so moved 


hy the 'performance of the boy- singer that th&y dll 


joined hands and danced round him in a cwdCi 
chanting in a kind of monotonous choruS) Bdrah 
dlldh, Kucfmliiy Bdfok alldhy { God bless thee, little 
one. God bless thee, little one 1” ), till sheer exhaus- 


tion comDelted 





I think that the performers of the 
[strict of Dacca give expression, 
to their feelings of gratitude to the 
teir recovery from illness. 

I shah conclude these notes by saying a fe w 




festival is known under its Bengali appellation of 
Charaka-pujd, this latter terra is not to be found 


.4 Yea/r Amorist the Ferstana, By Edward G. Browne, m. a., m. b. 
London : Adam and Charles Blade. 1893. Pages 108-110. 
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in the Sdstras ; nor are any rules prescribed therein 
for its performance. We, however, come across the 
nndermentioned account in . the Brihaddharma 
JPurUnS, of the worship of a deity named Nllalohita 
on the Mahdvishuva Day or the Chait Samhrnnti 
Day, that is to say, on the last day of the Bengali 
mnnth of Chaitra ( March- April ) : — 

mr t — 

"9 ¥fcjsTt«ft ii 

f wr ^grT*wr '• ” 

Translation. , 

The worship of the deity Nilalohita is prescribed 
as follows in the Brihad-dharmma Bur ana. : — 


.fiaving^been abstinent in all respects and having 
oi havishya meal (i. e., a meal composed 
oloooked Suh'dried rice, clarified butter and boiled 
vegetables and pulse-pastes ), having bathed thrice in 
the day-time and once in the night, ( the celebrant ) 
should perform, in the month of Chaitra (March-April), 
the worship-festival of the god Siva by indulging in 
singing, dancing and other special forms of merry- 
making. If the deity Nilalohita becomes favourably 
disposed ( towards the celebrant ), ( the latter ) will 
obtain every kind of good. Fasting on the Sam- 
kranbi day (i. e., the last day) of the month of Chaitra 
( March-April ) and having performed the yajnon 
sacrifice, this vrata (or folk-rite) should be finished^®. 


Ftcfc to© article (ia Btaagali) on ^Whwtaka^ va mla mnUatattiva!’ iai 
kt th© Bcaaigali toonhcdy magaisine BhuroM for Bhadra 1331 B. SJ 
447-476. 
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The name Nilalohita clearly alludes to Siva. In 
the Sanskrit dictionaries also the word N'ilcdohita 
is mentioned as a synonym of Siva. The term 
PPila-puja is, therefore, clearly a contraction or 
abbreviation of the word Nilalohita-fuja or the 
worship of the deity Nilalohita or Siva, 

Mir. Bhirendra Nath M'azumdar mentions 
puja as a synonym of NUa-puja. The question, 
therefore, arises whether the word Fata is a syno- 
nym of the term Nila ( NUaloMta 8wa ). I think 
that further researches are required on the point. 

The Mla-puja is generally known to the people 
of Bengal under the name of Charaha The fol- 
lowing question, therefore, naturally suggests itself 
to us : Whence has the word Charaha come to us ? 

To answer this question, we must examine the 
religious practices of the Buddhists. We know that, 
among the Buddists also, there is prevalent a festival 
named Choraga or Chora ( wtf jt or leftf ) which is * 
nothing more or less than the Devil dancing of the 
Tibetans. This festival is held by the Buddhist 
Bamas at Himis, in Ladakh, jSikkim and Bfiuten 
bn the last day of the year. 

The authbr of the Bengali Encyolopsedia entitled 
is of opinion that this Buddhist fasti vnl 
named Chotc^a or Qhofa is now known in Bengal 
as Oha^ah^: It is stated that, during the 
palmy days of Buddhism in Bengal, Brcmanas 
or ^e Buddhist monks used to celebrate this festival. 
Id those 4ny%^ kings, as also their 

subjects of every class and rank in life, used to 
congregate together as spectators at these festivals 
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and to evince the greatest interest in them. On the 
occasion of this festival, the Sramanas used to 
disguise themselves in various kinds of garbs and 
to indulge in little bits of acting. At this 
festival, the deities Dharmaraj and Mahakala were 
worshipped with great eclat The Bengali term 
Charaha has been borrowed from the Buddhist 
festival-name Charaga. It is further stated that 
the various kinds of garbs and masked dresses worn 
bj the Sannyasis or devotees of Siva on the occasion 
Oi the Charaha-puja are mere survivals, in modern 
Bengal, of the masked dancing indulged in by the 
Buddhist Sramanas of the olden times at their 
O^dfQfoa-festival. 


Op. cit., page 475. 


V. THE LESSON OF THE RED MAN.^ 

By J. P. Mills, m. a., i, c. s. 

When the ‘pale faces’ landed on the shores of the 
New World four hundred and thirty years ago they 
found themselves in a land peopled by a numerous 
race living in prosperous, well-organized social groups. 
It is sigiifioant that a book^ of 450 pages suffices 
to describe the present state of the scattered rem- 
nants of those once mighty tribes, so uniform has 
been their treatment and its results. The story 
is a harrowing one and not without interest to 
ethnologists in* India, where in many places the 
unregulated introduction of alien culture threatens to 
destroy in a generation the social organization which 
primitive tribes have built up on the foundations of 
of age-Ioflg experience. 

The dealings of the white man with Red Indians 
fan into three periods marked by the policy pursned 
in each, namely IJxtermination, Segregation and 
Assimilation. The first settlers were receiTed as^ 
.friends by the Indians, and the Pilgrim Fathers 
of the owed their lives to the generosity 

of Ifassasoit, an Indian Chief. On his sen their 
suoocssnrs made treacherous war. For gratitude 
was short-lived and greed for land quickly took its 
place. Immigrants streamed steaffily into tie coun- 
try and the owners of the soil were ousted from 


^ Bed M(m the Uiiited States by G. E. E. Lindquist. 
( Gtoorgo H. Doran & Oo„ New York. ) 

8 . 
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their homesi They retaliated and were treated as 
vermin. The catch-phrase “The only good Sujun 
is a dead Sujnn” sums up the history of the next 
three hundred years. Solemn treaties were made 
with Indians guarranteeing their rights in the soil 
for ever, only to be treated as scraps of paper when 
the white men wanted more land. To this day the 
Navajo is being ousted from his ancestral domain 
by ranghers, who regard him as a trespasser. ^ He 
is too weak to fight, but in the past there were many 
bitter wars in which the Bed Man was always 
beaten and forced to flee further and further 
towards the west before the on-coming tide, in turn 
pr^ing onand disturbing hitherto untouched tribes. 

This state of things could not go on for ever and 


a period of Segregation set in. Indians were for- 
cibly removed from their homes and settled on 
Beservations to fend for themselves. The land was 
not selected on the principle of what was most 
suitable to the Indians, but on that of what was 
l^t to the settlers. Sometimes no Keser- 

valloas were granted at all, In 1851 and 1852 


the Government of the United States made treaties 


by which tribes of Oalifornian Indians numbering 
two-hundred thousand souls gave up their rights 
in land in retu3fn for a promise of Beservation 
aggregating seven and a half million acres to be 
set apart for the sole use of the Indians for ever. 
The treaties were never ratified by the Senate and 
mre filed for fifty yea^^s. By that time the problem 


» 0^, tit p, 277i 
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had nearly solved itself, for the landless, starving 
Indians had been reduced to between fifteen and 
twenty thousand. Four thousand five hundred of 
them have been allotted eight thousand five 
hundred acres.® The rest are presumably still 
landless. 

This system of Reservations failed, as was only 
natural. Settled against their will on unfamiliar 
soil, often after several compulsory moves, the In- 
dians lost all ambition and interest in life. They 
were not sufficiently protected from the vices and 
diseases of the white man. Hunting tribes could 
Support themselves by the chase because the areas 
were too small and the buffalo upon which they 
had depended was on the way to extinction, and 
agriculturalists often found that barren land was 
their poi^tion. It was therefore decided to absorb the 
Indian into the ordinary population of the United 
States, and the present period of Assimilation 
began. The Reservations were opened to settlers 
and the Indian urged to become an ordinary 
squatter. The policy is clear. There is no longer 
room for the Indian to live as an Indian. Me 
must be denationalised and reduced to the drab level 
of the population around him, he must forget his 
past and be content with a few acres of land, his 
ambition must be a moral life in a sanitary house 
imih a sufficiency of dollars. No wonder many 
ftdl-bteod Indians still Icmdocitores temporis aeU 
Iff. UMqU^’s b^^ illustrates well the official 
attitude towards the Indians, To him the Bed 


® hindq^itist, cit pp. 8 §9, 360. 
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Man^s religion is superstition, whicli no fewer than 
twenty -seven different, denominations are attempting 
to eradicate ; no marriage by Indian custom is “legal”, 
tribal dances are “injurious to industry”, presents at 
feasts “lead to pauperization,” for a returned student 
to live as his forefathers lived bsfore' him and “go 
bach to the blanket” iato be an object of scorn ; where, 
as among the Pueblos, the native form of government 
stpl survives, it is described as a “menace to advance- 
ment”. Nor does the State stop at moral pressure. 
]^o IndiaB is granted the rights of citizenship unless 
he breaks away from his tribal organization and in 
certain eases local payments are withheld from men 
dare marry according to their ancestral 
eustoiP'. - . . 


The wide spaces over which the Indian roamed 
are test to him for ever. The alternatives are 
' Segregation and Assimilafroa The former of these 
hl^s failed, though with large enough areas of suitable 
land and strict exclusion of foreigners it woujd 
probably have succeeded. The second alternative 
m now being tested. What will be its results ? The 
Indians in the United States are no longer dying 
Indeed they are slowly incredsing in numher 
no# total 340,000. Whether the assimilated 
remnants of the race will continue to increase 


remains to be seen. In any case they must soon 
cease to be Indians in anything but blood. Indivi- 
duals will doubtless flourish and grow rich and 
prosperous, but the Red Men, as a nation, can, never 
hope to contribute anything to the world. The race 
from which sprang in the past men unrivalled in 
bravery, generosity and teya% must, unless extin- 
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guished by absorption, live for ever as the Jews do, 
a nation apart with no national life in which it may 
display its qualities. 

It is not yet too late to apply the moral of this 
melancholy story to this situation in parts of India 
today. There are still in places such as Assam 
primitive hill tribes living the life which centuries 
of experience have shown to be best suited to their 
environment. But two dangers threaten them. 
Some are unlucky enough to live where coal and 
oil are found, and there is grave risk that the land 
which now grows rice may some day be taken to 
produce dividends for share-holders. If the demands 
of commercial progress are too imperious to be 
denied, the tribesmen should, if possible, he given 
si*table land near in the few places where it is ' 
available, and the mistakes of the Reservation policy 
of the Uuited States avoided. I emphasise feat 
thjB land must be near, to plant a village of one tribe 
on the land of a distant and alien tribe is to court 
disaste. Failing suitable land in the same 
tribad area/ adeqimte yearly oompensatlon fem 
royalties is the only alternaMve. But it is a bad 
which is almost bound to tend to i&ness 
and degradation. The second danger which threa- 
tens thfSSe primitive folk is a greater, hecause 
a more inuMious one. Under the pretext of 
“civilizing influences” ceirtMa organizations are 
pursuing towards the hill tribes a poloy of denationa- 
lisation and assimilation vary suniiar to that which 
is being carried out towrds the Red Man in fee 
United States. Not only is it unnecessary, for 
fern:© are Still ample areas left which are never 
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likely to be taken from them where the hill tribes 
can live their own lives undisturbed, but its results 
are likely to be even more disastrous /than in America. 

In the New World the Bed Indian is living side by 
side with the white man in an environment and 
climate where the white man can flourish and grow 
rich. Griven similar education and training there is no 
reason why the Indian should not gain equal wealth. 
His nation, as a nation, will perish but the individual 
wiE doubtless survive. Not so with the hill tnan. 
His tribal life is being deliberately undermined and 
he is being assimilated to a mythical being with a 
culture in some respects resembling that of the 
Suropean and in other respects , that of the inhabi- 
tant of the adjoining plains. Now the Bed Indian 
is being assimilated to a people who can make an 
excellent hving out of the environment in which he 
fives. But the hill man lives in a country where 
Ihe mythical model to which he is being assimilated 
must either be fed by others or perish. The hillman 
wins livelihood in the only Way he can — by 
cultirating the steep hillsides. His dress and general 
culture are adapted to the life. Neither the European 
not the plainsman nor the hybrid of the two could 
sitod the iif^^ year. Nor can the hillman 

When he changes his culture. ‘‘Civilized” specimens 
of the tribes, far from making two blades of rice grow 
where only one grew before, almost invariably become 
parasitic on the community and are content to 
wait for “suitable appointments entailing no manual 
labour.” They are not to be blamed too severely, 
for the alien habits and ideas with which they haye 
been imbued are wholly unsuited to the ewntty in 
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which they live. A community can support a cer- ^ 
tain number of “misfits” of this kind, but only a 
certain number. Were a whole tribe, or even a 
large proportion of its members, to adopt these ways 
it would become extinct. What greater folly then 
than to offer to a people a culture which, if assimi- 
lated by all, would spell racial suicide ? Would that 
those responsible for this policy would see the error 
of their ways before it is too late. Times change 
and no one pretends that the primitive hillman can 
be kept as a museumj specimen. But blindly to 
destroy in a few years what it has taken generations 
to build up and to sweep away his old' habits and 
customs, good and bad alike, just because they are 
old is to court disaster. There must be something 
sound in the old tribal life or it could not have 
withstood the winds of centuries. Let ivould-be 
reformers not destroy It, but rather seek out the 
sound core and strengthen it that it may not break 
before the storms of modern days, but rather flourish 
the more. Kange upon range of glorious hiUs trill 
stand for evUr as they stand , today. Shall they 
hold nothing but a few remnants of the tribes, their 
old ttei-tesled culture gone and their new ways 
hopelessiy ill adapted to their stern home, or shall 
they hold a proud and vigorous people with a culture 
modified perhaps, but based on the old foundations 
which have stood the test of time so well, a race well 
fiHed & l^e years to come to add a not inglorious 
page to History ? , The lies with us today. 


VI. ON THE CULT OF THE GODDESS 
MAGADHESVARI IN THE DISTRICT OF 
CHITTAGONG IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

By Ri^iNDEi Kxtmae Bhaittaohaiuya, m. a. 
la GhittJEgoag aad the neighbouriag districts in 
Eastem Bengal, there is an interesting enlt 
prevalent which shows evidently a mixtere of several 
stiata of cniture. There are many Bnddhists still 
in Ghittagong and they as well as the Hindus still 
devoutly believe in the omnipotence of the goddess 
ii»0d ‘‘Mag^dhesmri”. As I have showed later 
m, ths Hindus appear to have borrowed ^e cult 


tt is net yet possible to find out the original 
legends coBnected with the evolution of this cult. 
But the following has been gathered by me from 
the people of the locahty. It is said that, onoe 
a time, the goddess ( BidmaJ 

wished to be incjarnated amongst the 
^fcddhists, who 8^e cahted Maghs in ChAttfi^oug> 
m opdfsr to put on their teibal wearing appm’el mid 
^iMUent, to wit the *^Tkamei^ md ihe queer-shaped 
earrings called ^‘N^hang'^ which are still worn by 
Buddhist females. Accordingly she was incar- 
nated in a human form as the daughter of Lakshmi, 
a righteous king of Boshang, a place to the south 
of Ghittagongf It is said that her divine nature 
was revealed. Soon it came to be believed in the 
locality that she possessed magical and saperhuman 
powers of healing various kinds of deseases and of 
obtiating the vicissitudes and the difficulties of 
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Whenever people suffer from any kind of disease, 
fall into dangers or are overtaken by an epidemic, 
they take vows to make offering of a jet-^black she- 
goat to the goddess Magadhesvari. As soon as 
they are cured or relieved,, they prepare for the 
sacrifice. But it is only on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
preferably of the dark lunar fortnight, that the 
sacrifice is offered at noon. 

No matter whether he be a Brahman or Sudra, 
any body who is not thoroughly conversant with the 
mysteries of the cult, is not allowed to take part 
in iMs worship. IJsually three such qualified 
persons only take part in the performance of this 


ceremony. 

The materials required for the offering are the 
following: — (l)sk seer and quarter of Atop (un- 
boiled and sun-dried ) rice ; ( 2 ) a quarter of a mer 
of paste made of green turmeric and onion 
pounded together and Hien mixed with mustard 
nil ; j{ 3 ) 20 M 25 red Java 
rosusenesis) ; (4 ) a curiously shaped 
with four handles made of . strips of cane ( which 
hasketmust be made by the three aforementioned 
of the worship ); ( 5) four short and 
of the branches of a tree 
of that kind known as *‘mSnddra^\ These 
to he stuck qpright into the aground apd 
topmost fhe aforesaid flat basket 
is suspended by its handle ; ( 6 ) two thin spits 
.spaie nf bmboo for the purpose of roastipg the 
pieces of flesh of the sacrificed victim upon ( T) 
four plantain leaves ; ( 8 J same dried sticks of *the 

9 
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jute-plant; (9 ) a lamp; ( 10 ) incense; and 
( 11 ) a jet-black she-goat with newly sprouting 
horns and having no spots on its skin. 

On a Saturday or a Tuesday of the dark lunar 
fortnight, the three aforementioned performers of 
the worship go to the house of the celebrant and 
take from him the aforesaid objects of offering and 
convey the same to the open courtyard of his 
house. This courtyard is made neat and clean by 
being besmeared with water mixed with cowdung. 
After all this has been done, the sacred and open 
placfe called the Sheluhhoblu by the villagers and 
Situated on the outskirts of the village,, is also swept 
and cleansed and is then besmeared with Cowdung 
steeped in water. This spot is always considered 
sacred and its polution and profanation even on 
other occasions, is strictly forbidden. 

On the day of the worship, the jet-black she- 
^^at is taken to a neighbouring pond and bathed 
therein and the three performers of the worship 
also bathe and come ‘ with their wet clothes on. 


The things to be offered are also washed, the plan- 
tain leaves are spread on the basket and the rice 
offerings are piled over these leaves together 
with the 20 or 25 Java flowers. Then water is 


poured over the head of the celebrant who after- 
wards washes the feet of the sacrificial goat with the 
water dripping from his or her own wet locks, One 


of the cult-priests takes the aforesaid goat to the 
afore-mentioned flat basket and seizing it by the 
‘ holds it over the same, while the feet of the 
are hdd by another cult-priest. While the 
(tie held ’ f ‘en oyer the basket, the 
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third and the chief performer of the worship outs 
off the beast’s head by sawing the throat with a 
well-sharpened du or bill-hook, and allows all the 
blood to fall on the basket and thereby to besmear 
its contents. 

After all this has been done, the sacrificed goat is 
skinned off and the skin, legs and entrails are placed 
within the basket. The legs of the beast are allowed 
to hang down from the four corners of the basket. 
Then some small pieces of the meat are cut off, 
spiked on the aforesaid bamboo-spits and roasted 
on a fire which is kindled at that time. Thereafter 
the spits with the pieces of meat attached thereto, 
are placed on the right and left sides inside the 
basket. The remainder of the meat of the sacrificed 
victim, is placed on a bell-metal platter containing 
the aforementioned paste of green turmeric, onion 
and mustard oil, and is regarded as very sacred. ^ 
The basket containing the aforesaid offerings, is then ' 
dedicated to the goddess Magadhesmri to the 
aocompanimenb of the recital of or prayer 

l0rmnl% to the presentation of the leayes of the 
Tulm ( Ocymum Sanotnr ) and of the 
holy water andf to the burning of incense and dried 
‘StickS' 'of ' the j;Ute*ptants.. 

Then the chief’-^rlest places the basket of offerings . 
''Upoii\his head and goes to the sacred ' spot ■ called . 
^%hSuTchal^\ On reaching there, he suspends the 
basket by its four handles from the topmost ends of 
the aforesaid poles which are stuck upright into the 
ground. Again he dedicates the offering to the 
goddess Magadhesvari in the abovementioned 
fashion. It must be stated here that the celebrant 
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and’ hia family members and other participants in this 
worship, accompany the chief cult-priest to the 
and' remain present there: while the latter 
is performing tiie ' above rite. 

It. is believed that if the offerings are accepted 
by' the; goddess^ vultures will at once come and 
swoop down upomthe exposed offerings with harsh 
screams* ^ 


.iifeer Imving the basket of offerings exposed 
liiB priest accompanied by the celebrants and 
parii^anfe in this, worship, go to a little 
distaneft and starf. there to watch whether or not the 
offerings are accepted by the goddessj In the mean 
dH the worship prostrates him- 
upon the ground and recites the 
pmyers, ^^Gh mother Magadhesvari 
remove alii my troubles and iribulations, accept my 
hipnhia ofaing, be pleased to pardon me if I have* 
%omjnitted any^ fault’ 

vultures come flying from all 
and swoop down upon the 
and pertakaof thn same, This is 
upon! as a .favaumblo' omen; by the assembled 




— ^ . ^ 7 / 

under the belief that the goddess has accepted their 
offerings, return home, cook the remnants of the sacri- 


ficed meat and dine off the same with great hilarity. 

But it happens sometimes that not a single 
vulture would come to make a meal of the exposed 
offerings even if the same be left exposed at the 
SfmahhalSr for several days together. It has 
ouiioiisly enough been found that not even a jackal, 
nor even an ant would come and pertake of the 





ofeinga, i£ there be any fault in the worship. All 
this is taken, by" the celebrants of the worship as an 
unftivourable omen, indicating that the goddess 
Magoidhesvari has not been pleased to accept their 
offerings. 


This cult of the goddess Magadhesmri which 
in. the district of Chittagong in 


IS ^ 

Eastern Bengal, is a very curious one. It was 
most probably borrowed by the Hindus from the 
Buddhists\during the- period when the Buddhist 
faith was at the height of its ascendency, not only 
in Magadha and the provinces to the north-west of 
Bengal but also in the whole of Bengal itself and 
its adjacent districts to the north, east and the south. 
But when the Benaissance Period of Hinduism was 
ushered into IryySbartta, under the lead of the 
greatest Hindu philosopher SoifihdTUchUTjycOf his 
philosophic discourses exercised such a mystic inflm- ^ 
enoe over the Hindu population that the Buddhists 
were compelled to take refuge in such out-of-the-way 
places as those which lie to the south-east of Bengal 
2. The very name Magadhesvari indioatea that 
this cult must have had its origin in M^adha 
on Seu& Bihar where, during the Pre-Eenaissance 
Period of Hinduism, Buddhism flourished in all its 
pristine vigpur. It may be stated here that similar 
i^nm aa of ffljddesses derived from the names of places 
in whiPh. their cults are. still prevalent, are yet in 
existence in many parts of Bengal, As for instancej, 
Buccesw of Dacca, signifies “t/ie ^ 

0/ Duccu”; the name ^^Chattesmri'^ of Chitted’ 
, itn ph*^ *‘lhe goddoss of GhiMcigon^ 5 the name 
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^^Tripureswari of Tripura'* means *^the goddess of 
Tripura" ; and the name ^^Kamahhyadevi'\ of Kama- 
khya orKamrup, indicates the “goddess of KamaTchyu. 

3. Another piece of evidence that the ^‘cult of 
Magadhesva/ri has been borrowed by the Hindus 
from the Buddhists, is to be found in the fact that 
the word Thumee ■ means a hind of thick cloth 
of a peculiar texture and the word Nathung signifies 
a Mnd of earing of a queer shape^ These kinds of 
wearing apparel and ornaments are still worn by the 
feeales of the Buddhist sectarians of Chittagong, 
who rare called Maghs* These they put on in 
order • to show their respect for Magadhesvari ; 
btl O^tl'lously enough the Hindu females who have 
borrowed this cult from their Budhhist neighbours 
do hot put on this sort of cloth' and ear-rings. 

I* The lOention of Java flowers which are used 
worship of the various incarnations of the 
‘Sakti" (Primal Energy), such as Ecdi, 
'Dmg$ and so forth, leads me to think that the 
g^oddess “Magadhes'ocm'* may be an incarnation of 
Sakti and therefore delights in the bloody sacrifice, 
i. Another peculiarity of this ctilt is the sacrifice 
ol a |et-bIaok she-goat instead of a he-goat which 
latter is usually sacrificed to other gods and goddesses 
by the Hindus. Such a kind of ofiering is not to 
be found anywhere else and is not sanctioned by 
the Yedio and Pauranic scriptures of the Hindus. 

6, The offering of slices cut off from the sacrificed 
vietita and roasted on bamboo spits on a fire at 
the tiine of the saorific^ reminds one of the cooked 
viands and other delicacies which are still offered 
to the godts and goddesses by the Hindus. This 


in 
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practice is also followed even by the primitive 
tribes. 

7. Another interesting feature of this cult is the 
belief that the goddess ^‘Magadhesivari’* assuming 
the guise of vultures, comes to accept the food 
offerings which are to be exposed in the above* 
said sacred place. 

The above mode of sacrifice reminds me of some 
of the different modes of sacrifices enumerated in 
Burners Hand Booh of Folklore pp. 99"“X00 where 
it is mentioned that the mode] of sacrifice “by 
which an offering is supposed to be conveyed to 
the gods or goddesses, varies much, either according 
to the residence of the deity in question or else to 
the conception of the godhead entertained by the 
worshippers. Sacrifices to the earth-god or goddesses 
may be buried in the fields or thrown down preci- 
pices into clefts, or ravines. Those to etberial 
and celestial gods^ may be burnt to ascend to the 
skies in smoke. Or the skin of the victim may 
be draped upon the image of the god, or the god’s 
portion of the sacrifice may be exposed in the 
expectation that he will come, as in the story of 
Bd and the Brngon^ and devour it secretly 5 
or he may simply pertake of the spirit of it, as the 
anceisferal spirits of the Zulus were supposed to do 
by licking it”. 



VI. CUSTOMS AND TABUS OBSERVED 
BY AN EAST BENGAL WOMAN FROM 
PREGNANCY TO CHILDBIRTH. 

Dhirendba. Nath Majtjmder, m. a. 

The customs and tabus that are observed by 
a woman in the family way are many and varied 
and are determined by the local area the woman 
belongs to. Again they are more strict in villages 
lhan in towns — where the people are more prac- 
iiieal and do not indulge in ‘useless, observances. 
Qf late these customs and tabus are fast dying 
©at and even in remote villages the people show 
an attitude of indifference to them — customs that were 
observed in our family some 12 to 15 years ago, 
have passed into oblivion and the present ladies 
of the family, when asked, display- an ignorance 
which can only be accounted for by their want 
of training, Like the hymns of the Vedas — which 
were the memory work of the sages and which 
were handed down from generation to generation, 
these Customs are handed down iffom generation 
to (generation — ^and are preserved by the female 
members of the family. Women, as we all know, 
mpe very conservative, hence we find the same 
f feitive customs, rather survivals, which diatinguish 
an aboriginal tribe from a Cultured one^ still run 
down to the present time. Here it is to be noted 
these customs and observances— ^ 
not to understand that "the same state of 
culture has remained intact up till the present but 
they ^are survivals and the more often we meet 
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them the more we are convinced that as regards 
our mental evolution we have progressed but little. 
Leaving aside this digressions, I proceed to the 
subject-matter of my paper. 

,, During the first few months of pregnancy the 
members of the house are all attention to the lady, 
all her needs are promptly attended to, all her 
desires are satisfied, all her curiosities explained 
and the members undergo any amount of personal 
inconvenience to render her every possible comfort. 

In the fifth, seventh and ninth months of 
pregnancy, festivals (Suds) are held, known as 
Panohamrita, Saptamritra and Navamrita respec- 
tively. In the fifth month of pregnancy, the lady 
is ceremonially bathed, and clothed in new garments 
( red-bordered partakes of sweetmeats specially 

prepared for her and indulges in lively discourses 
with pleasant companians such as brothers-in-law 
and sisters-in-law. Sweetmeats are prepared with 
the following five materials known as the five 
wmntas or nectars— ^milk, sugar, ghee, curd 
and honey. An auspicious day Is always an essential 
feature of the ceremony : It must fall on a Sunday, 
Thursday or Friday and it must be held in the 
br%ht fortnight of the lunar month. The cost 
of the feast is bo^ne by the relatives of the 
lady, and in langh families the whole month 
is spent in festivities of this kind* The first Sdd 
or feasls & given by the mother of the woman* 
fweetments are pled up on a large dish and all 
Ihi h^s and ^rfe of the house, even young men and 
ynthg Women with thk woman in their centre^ nil 
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around the dish and partake of the preparations 
together. In some quarters it is believed that the 
future member of the family will take the comple- 
xion and features of the boys and girls who eat 
with the future mother and, eten to this • day, 
children of dark complexion and ugly appearance 
are scrupulously avoided at the feast. 

■Similarly at Saptamrita and Navararita, the 
same process is repeated. Besides the preparations 
mentioned above, choice foodstuffs are also given 
and the woman is supplied with all delicious things 
she loves to eat. *Sadhantir Sad’ is a oonxmonplaee 
saying in Bengali which means that at this stage 


she should be given all choice foods she has a 
hankering after— otherwise the future?- member of 
the family will have an unappeasing appetite. 

There are two kinds of Sod.-^Kmheha and Pakha ; 
when the feast is largely made up of fruits etc., 
it is called 'Kdchoha and when . the main menu 
owists of sweetmeats OT pSgas— it is called Pukka ; 
thw distinction is nomhial * and in alihost every 
•pM the two kinds of dishes play equal part. 

The following are some of the tabus and rules 
observed by a woman in ttie family way : ‘ 


She is not 



to remain alone even in the 


day-time. She has to wear clean garments and her 
room Or hut must always be kept neat and clean. 
The woman is not allowed to go to the bathing gJiUt 
alone without being accompanied by other female 
members of the family she must not go untimely 
to the gkut she is not allowed to touch unclean 
peraouB or to tr^ad on unclean spots;--'in case she oooksi^ 
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she should not lo it alone ; if a neighbour happens to 
die, she' is not permitted to stir out of her bed- 
room at least -fpr three days lest the ghost of 
the deceased person possess her. In case any 
newborn baby dies in the neighbourhood, the 
woman is not even allowed to walk in the common 
path which may be used by the mother of the 
‘deceased, and she will not take her meals at night. 
As soon as it is known that a lady is in the 
family way, she is required to finish her eve- 
ning meal before dusk ; and she is not allowed to 
eat -twin (jamaj ) plantains lest she should give 


birth to twin children. 

It will not be out of place here to note a custom 
prevalent dtnongst the Hindus of Bengal at the 
time of the ‘second marriage’ ceremony or the 
ceremony observed on the occasion of a- girl’s 
attaining puberty ( {w% ). 

On this occasion a little doll made of barley flour 
or powdered rice ( ) is presented to 
the woman who is under seclusion and the doll 
is handled in such a way as to show exactly 
how a baby is taken care of. The doll is known 

as Pod which might be a corruption of Pit— 

the colloquial term ^Cor a son. At Hie first 

Jnstanoe it is made to touch the abdomen of 


‘Woman— which means the conception of the 
then i*' drawn straight down to the 
'"means 'its birth, then it',, -is 
and at last placed on’ the lap 
le woman. ; This custom is a phase of 
magic and is similar to the custom of 
pass a stone down the side of the 
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abdomen practised by some of the Nilgiri tribes of 
Southern India. 

The customs and tabus I ha^e just mentioned 
are strictly adhered to in cases where the woman 
conceives for the first time — the tabus are less strict 
as the woman advances in years and as the number 
of children increases. Particular observances ar^ 
noticed in cases when the woman gives birth to 
children who die as soon as they are born or when 
they are weaned. 1 have noticed a custom prevalent 
in the Sadar subdivision of the Dacca district— in a 
partiordar village — of letting loose in a tank a kind of 
small fish known • as ( ) Jias fish — which is 

derived from the Sanskrit ‘ehirV meaning ‘living’, 
ftie tank passes by the name of |f or Jias 

tank. The woman who wants to see her child 
live and thrive — catches a fish of the kind and 
lets it loose in the tank with a vermilion spot on 
its forehead— uttering a Bengalee phrase which 
means that as the fish. lives in the tank so let 


the child live and grow ; vermilion is a sacred thing 
with the Hindus and the vermilion spot on the 
forehead of the fish indicates that the fish will be 




by all . as sacred ; fishermen when they 
such fish do not destroy them but let them 
jgain live so* that it may and die a natural 
in the tank. Fishes with vermilion spots tn 
can srilibe met with in old 


and fthy are regarded as sacred ones, A;nhther 
large species of fish is the gazdr fish-^wiiich is 
sacred to the Hindus and is not eaten 
though it iS' relished as a delicious 
Mahomedaiis. 
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In some villages it is strongly believed that 
the early death of children is due to certain 
violation of tabus by the mother and can be 
remedied by certain spells and incantations and by 
sacrifices and prayers and by offerings of pujas to 
evil spirits or demons supposed to cause such injuries. 
In village Dhurua, Police Station Nandail, District 
Mymensingh and'tadjoining villages— it is believed 
that an evil spirit which they call ‘Tsgra Tagri* 
causes the death of the children, and a woman 
who wants to stop such premature death of her 
children should propitiate the spirit by pu^'as and 
sacrifices, ‘Prayasehitta* or {propitiation is a 
common custom and is had recourse to in 
every Hind it family. The priest is called in and he 
invokes the good spirits to do away with the 
evil, Brahmans are fed in numbers and they are 
satisfied with DahsMnas, and their blessings thus 
secured help to withstand the evil eye of the spirit. 

The tabus eonnectea with the birth of a child 
and the consequent pollution are many and varied ; 
children born on new moon days, Tuesdays and 
Saturdays are regarded as inauspicious and parti- 
cular observances are prescribed to neutralise the 
evil eye of the spirits that are likely to possess such 
children. It is often ^und that a newborn, baby 
catches cold and changes colour from red to 
yellow* This is ascribed to the possession of a 
eplcil^ imd mi^iciains are called in to counteract 
the charms of the spirit. The lying-in room, is 
always provided with rusted or oast-out iron, torn 
slippers, mustard seeds, leaves of Nashin and 
Birshin plants etc, which are particularly efficacious 
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in scaring away spirits. Fire is kept up throughout 
day and night in front of the room and an 
earthen pot, usually a broken one thrown after use, — 
is painted with lime and soot and is placed at the 
entrance of the room ; this pot is credited with the 
power to scare away spirits. The first three days 
after childbirth the mother is not allowe.d to stir 
out of the room — she has even to ansv/er call^ 
of nature . within the room. After three days the 
mother may get out of the room to answer 
calls of nature but each time she enters the room 
she has to warm her hands and feet and touch 
iron, ileather, mustard seeds and a broom-stick 
specially kept for the purpose; she is not allowed 
to take fish till the’ sixth day when she takes a 
ceremonial bath and wears a new cloth with a red 
border. ‘ Fish is the emblem of conjugal love and 
the ceremonial eating of fish by the mother is 
meant to symbdise wedded bliss which the woman 
longs to enjoy. It may be noted that not for a 
moment is she left alone in her lyiagdn room after 
the birth of a , child. 

When a woman- reaches an advanced stage of 
pregnancy — the members of the family erect a 
hmi for the womma in the family courtyard. The 
Toda woman, .says. Mrs.. .Burns fn 'her Mandhooh 
of FdM'Orif fives , birth to her ehlld. in her ordinary •• 
dwelling but she goes through two ( in the: first 
occasion, three) sojoUrns in a separate huft one 
before and one after birth Her. husband and 
any one else who accompanies her the second tame 
become ^unclean' thereby, and have to share her 
i.«olation. 
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Among tke Masquakie Indians the woman 
builds a small hut and returns there when the 
birth approaches. If by mischance the birth- 
house is not ready her family leave her alone in 
the wigwam but this is a most unlucky contre- 
temps for the baby will die before its parents 
if it has no house of- its own, and to bo bom ont of 
doors is a disgrace. The hut is generally mads 
of thatch and straw— the most convenient materials 
for temporary purposes. 

The hut should alaways face north or east and on 
no account is it erected with its front towards the 
south or the west. The reason for this may "be 
that the South is generally regarded as the 
direction of Hell. The gates of Hell open towards 
the South. So it is found that a Hindu will 
never place- a lamp with its burning flame pointing 
to the South. 

There is an interesting story which explains why 
the hut is not constructed with its faee to the west. 
(3an«h, son of Parvati by Siva, had his head cut; off 
" by Saturn— because he was sleeping with his head 
to the west* An elephant’s head was then taoked 
on to Gsnesha’s body whence his present form* 
So, ' tO' a Hindu, to sleep with his head to the west 
is: ■ a terible. affair and this terror perhaps lies at the 
root'Of ttte' idea • that if Phe hut ■ is erected with its 
faee;tow,g^ds the west the inmates have reasons, to 
•.apprAead 'harm. ThusAoth west and south are 
unlucky to a Hindu. The hut is sometimes erected 
because it will receive tire -first rays 
'ol ’;:%ht fe-oiUrthe .'Bun. ' 

The Sixth day of the birth of a child witness 
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an interesting festival known as the ^Sashti’ ( ^ ) : 
It is the day when the Bidhata Purusha writes the 
future of the child on its forehead and hence 
it is an auspicious day for the family. The 
Hindus like all Orientalists are proverbially fata- 
lists. Every act, every deed, every trial, they 
attribute to the dispensation of the Pates ; so this 
fsifir or the writing of the BidhaitS Purusha is an 
object of concern to every family. . In the afternoon 
the babe’ s forehead is besmeared with oil and turmeric 
paste, a new cloth is provided for it — which 
it does not actually put on. Bisides the cloth, 7 
.banyan leaves, an ink-pot, a pen, and a palm- 
leaf on which the names of seven gods are written, 
are kept in the lying-in room. ( Seven is 
m sacred number ).^ 'In the evening the villagers 
sipg songs’ and hymns of praise to Harayana 
better known as Hari Sankirtan, and they are 
sumptuously fed by the family. After the Sankirtan 
some eight kinds of fried rice and pulses are mixed 
and are scattered over the hut and are distributed 



amongst those present— boys, girls, and even adults. 
This is known as Jitkalai — and .its signi- 
ficance seems to be that as these fried things are 
scattered so the fame of the child will spread all over 
the earth. Then the whole night is spent by the 


members of the family in feasting and gossiping, 

, ini: and banyan leaves serve as materials foi' 
Bitf itl Purusha to write with and the names of , 


seven deities are kept in the hut to scare 


away evil spirits and as marks of sanctity. On this 
occasion, -the goddess Sashti is also invoked because 
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she is regarded as the goddess of frattMness— 
and the children are always spoken of as gifts 
of the goddess Sashfi, 

The actual duration of ceremonial pollution varies 
amongst different castes of the Hindus. Thtis^ *a 
Bruhmm is ceremonially unclean for 11 days* a 
Khastriya for the same period, while for a Esyasiha 
the period of uncleanness lasts for 30 days. 
On the last day of uncleanness, the woman and 
her child are bathed — her clothes are either burnt 
or given away to the sweepers or mails ; and the new 
mother, clothed in a red-bordered sSri, is ceremonially 
conducted to the main house. Before the bath, 
she has to undergo some rites of purification : 
A washerman is calleff in and he sprinkles indigo 
water over the woman^s head, the barber is called 
in and he pares her nails, the sweeper comes 
in and he offers his broom-stick to be touched by 
the new mother. These people are indispensable, 
and unless these purificatory rites are under- 
gone no one will take water from her hand. The 
most essential thing neccessary for her purification 
is some water of the Granges— which is believed to 
be potent enough to purify any person or place 
howeveii "defiled. During the first month after 
birth, considerable care is taken by the old ladies 
of the family to mould the head and nose by 
manip^Won. The head and nose are very soft 
at tins period and the artificial moulding of head 
and nose of a baby is a peculiar feature in Bengal. 
To malce the head round which is a criterion of 
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beauty with them the child is given a pillow made 
of mustard seeds to rest its head on ; a flat nose 
is rendered fine by pressing the nose upwards with 
fingers against the sides, the long septum of the 
palate is elevated by presing the finger against the 
hard palate— -so as to rectify any depression in the 
bridge of the nose. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS- 

I. PARALLELISM BETWEEN A MALAY AND 
A CmRU -ETIOLOGICAL FOLK-TALE. 

At the monthly meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, held on Wednesday the 31st 
January 1923, in the Town Hall of that city^ 
Professor Sarat Chandra Mitra, M. A. of the 
Anthropological Department of the University of 
Calcutta, read a paper On a Malaya JStiological 
Folktale and Its Chiru Fa/raUel. 

In this paper, Prof. Mitra says that savages, 
barbarians and semi-civilized tribes, who live in the 
tiger-infested tracts of tropical countries, are familiar 
with that ferocious beast — “the King of the Forest”, 
and, though are naturally afraid of him, they 
still look with feelings of admiration upon the 
beauty and magnificence of his striped skin. Being 
devoid of scientific knowledge, they are unable to 
make Out that his striped skin-- his yellow 
oolouration — ^^are the results of natural evolution, and 
provide him with the means of what is known to 
zbolbgists as “Protective Mimicry”— thereby enabling 
him to conceal himself all the more effectavely 
ahaoiJg the driedvup and brown reeds and grasses 
and to stalk his prey successfully. It is for this 
reason that they have invented myths and folktales 
to account the origin of his striped skin. 

The Malays of Selangor in the Malaya Penin- 
sula, who are a people living in a state of semi- 
civilization explain the origin of the tiger’s stripes 
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by narrating an setiological folktale of which a 
resumh is given below : — . 

Once upon a. time, an old man found in the 
jungle a whiterskinned green-eyed and long-nailed 
child, brought him home, and began to bring him 
up. When this child grew up to boyhood, his 
£o8tei>fe.ther sent him to a school for education, 
la the school, he treated his school-mates with great 
For his cruel conduct, his school-master 
mercilessly with a rod. After being 
ive times with the rod^ the boy began to. 
on all fours and to growl ; and a tail 
hung down behind him. In other words, he was 
into a tiger mho^ to the present time, 
ypon his shin the marks of the stripes with 
he hod been thrashed by his school-master^ 
Malory Magic ( London , Macmillan <& Co. 

1900), pages 158-159. 

Frofi S. 0. Mitra has* in the next place, pointed 
out the parallelism between the foregoing Mafay 
estiiological folktale- accounting, fpr the origin of the 
black stripes on the tiger’s skin, and the under- 
mmtioned analogous folfc^story which ® current 
the Chifus who Mm a saTage tribe and live 
ie mowlains to the west of the Manipur Valley 
H^tt^s^tern India ^ r, 

/0noe'; 'Upon^ U' time, a 


fan : a 






the other members of his species thatj whenever 
the tiger would call him as he ran, the former 
should be answered by every snail met by him 
on the way. 

Accordingly, when the tiger started, the snail 


Parallelism between a Malay and a Chiru Tale. ^^5 

/ 

did not budge a single inch from his own place. 
After running alone for some time;^ the tiger called 
the snail. But he was answered by another snail 
who was waiting for him in the neighbourhood. 
The foolish tiger, mistaking the latter for his rival 
snail, continued to run and ran so fast that he was 
quite tired out and fell down dead. 

Then all the snails gathered together to express 
their great joy at the tiger’s defeat and crawled 
all over the latter’s carcase leaving stripes upoii its 
skin. 

The old men of the Chiru tribe say that this is 
the reason why tigers possess striped skins. ( 
guistio Survey of India, Vol, III., 'Part III., 
pages 226 ; 233. ). 

Lastly, Prof. S. C. Mitra has pointed out the 
striking similarity between the Chiru folktale given 
above, and a folk-story which is current among 
the KhasiiS of Assam. Th^e is only this much 
difference between these two folk-tales that, in 
inthe Ehasi story, the tiger’s part is played by a 
stag who being defeated by his rival — the snail— 
by means of similar trickery on ih.e latter’s part, 
vomitted out his gall-bladder. The remaining 
incMenta of both these folktales are identical. 


above^ 


jEhi;sis allege that, for the reason stated 
up to the present day, have no gal* 
stomachs. [ Mrs. Bafy% 
London ; Macmillan, 




II. CHAMPARAN BIHARIS’ BELIEF 
ABOUT THE CALL-NOTE OF THE 
INDIAN CUCKOO. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, m. a. 

Lecturer in /Social Anthropology, University 
of Calcutta. 

The Indian Cuckoo (Cuculus micropterus) is 
commonly found throughout Bengal, Northern 
India, the Himalayan regions and Central India. 
The vernacular nanies of this bird have been derived 
i:om the fanciful interpretations of its call-note. 
In Bengal, it is called Bau katha kao ( isns wn ) 
a ^ame derived from the striking similarity of its 
call-note to the foregoing words which, translated 
Into English, signify; 0 daughter-in-law ! speak 
mt The , people residing in and about the 
ilussoorie Hills call tips bird by the name of Kya 
phal p^% which is also derived from the fancied 
r^einbiance of its call -note with the above-mentioned 
words which would appear to mean in English : 

fruit has ripened f It appears to be 
inmiar, under almost the same name, to the 
residents of the Chumbi Valley di^rict of Sylhet 
m Eastern Bengal, where this bird is known 
under the vernacular designation of Kautal- 
pakifu [OT **the jack-fruit bird’^ — a name derived 
from the fact that it makes its appearance and 
utters its call-note in or about the time when the 
jack-fruit first ccunes into season. A. quaint legend is 
ourrent in that district concerning the origin 
of this bird* The native people of Sylhet 
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allege that this bird was originally a human being — 
a girl~who grieved so much at the death of her 
brother who was killed by a tiger that gods, out 
of pity for her sorrow-stricken condition, transformed 
her into this bird, [ See my article On a Bird- 
myth from the District of Sylhet in Eastern Bengal 
in The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
( Bangalore ) for April 1923, pages 165-169 ]. 

This bird is also extremely common in the 
district of Champaran in North Bihar, most likely 
because it is well-wooded. But it is not so common 
in the adjoining district of Ston. During my 
stay at Motihari from the 29th April 1923 till 
about the end of June 1923, 1 have heard this bird 
calling at all hours of the day and night within 
the town of Motihari itself. The BihSri natives of 
Motihari and, most likely, of the whole district of 
Champaran call this bird by the name of Koel 
( ) and say that, by its call-note, it gives utter- 

ance to the wordi Chal, chal, haXkmu chal (^, 
wsnirerr ) which, translated into English, 
nrean : “Go, go, to Calcutta go” ! Another variant 
is to the effect that its ball-note consists of the 
words: Bekho to (tiat ut) which, I in English, 
inean : Just see* 

On the morning of the 11th June 1920, while 
I was walking along the Club Road in Motihari, 
I heard a Bihari native lad parodying this bird’s 
call-note by bawling out the words : Ohal, chal, 
pmnd chal ( wsr, wst) and Chal, chal, 

Mmmas chal £ ^ Wer , asnw which expres- 
sions, respectiTety^^ transltod .into English, mean : 

B&fMgo md Ca, go, to Benares go.. 





IIL THE CHAMPARAN BIHARIS' BELIEF 
ABOUT THE INDIAN WEAVER BIRD. 

By Sart Chandra Mitra, M. A. 
i Tlieladiaa Weaver-bird Sat/aj is kno’^n 

m Bengal under the name of the Buhui ( ). 
the district of Champaran in North Bihar the 



call it ‘‘Chonchd ( ). This bird is 
for its habit of constructing bottle-shaped 


nests made of fihely-woven fibree? and grasses, and 
suspending them from the branches of the hahpl tree 


(Aconcick farnesima) and from the leaves of the 
toddy-palm trees (Borassus flabellifQrntis). 

On Saturday the 26th May 1923, I, accompained 
by Mr. P. K. Mittra, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector of Motihari, had occasion to pay 
a visit to a local Marwari gentleman’s garden-house 
which is situated in the south-western suburb of 


that town, 
we picked 


In the course ctf our visit to 
up a bottle-sb^ed nest of the 



Weaver-bird, which had been Mown down Mm a 
palmyra tree growing there. Oh looMng into the 
inside of this nest we found that, at two spots in its 
interior, there were two little dried-up lumps of 
clay sticking to it. On my enquiring from the 
Biihari native care-takers of this garden about the 
reason of the presence of the two lumps of clay, 
in the nest, they saM t On dark nigMs^ 
jfe maverSM brings a small luwp of clay amd 
$^hs it to the inside of %s hottle-shdjped 
fhermfiert it brings 2 or S pre-flics and apiotes 
them to the said luTwp of dayt for the purpose of 


BelieJ about the Weaver-bird. ^4-9 

lighting up the interior of its nest”. They emphatically 
asserted that it was a fact and that ’ they had seen 
it with th»F own eyes. 

it is a far cry from Champaran in N orthx 
Bihfir to the Malay Peninsula in South-Eastern 
a^ia, it is curious to note that the afore-mentioned 
belief of the Biharis of Champaran about the 
Weaver-bird also exists among the Malayas. This 
last-mentioned people say that the Weaver-bird 
occasionally ma^es another kind of nest which 
is either hood- shaped or helmet-shaped and which 
is used by the cock-bird as its ‘swing’. This swing 
is similar in appearance to the upper half of the 
ordinary bottfe-shaped nest with a grass-woven 
perch across it. The Malayas further say that the 
bird places a small daub of clay on the walls of the 
‘swing’ just over each end of the p#reh. They 
further state that #lhe cock bird swings in it, while 
the hen bird is sitting, and that the young ones 
also ‘take the air’ in it ' when they are strong 
enough to ^ly on to it. The Malayas, further 
believe and state that the coch bird sticks' fire-flies 
into the two daubs of day jon the perch for the * 
puipose of furnishing itself with light during the 
night-time. [ Vide W. W. Skeat’s Malay Magic 
( London: Macmillan, 1900 ), page 127-128 J. 
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IV. THE CHAMPARAN BIHARFS BELIEF 
ABOUT I A SNAKE. 

Bt Sarat Chandra Mitra, m. a. 

In the night of the 10th June 1923, a small 
snake of the thickness of a finger was killed in 
oip* house and the local servants called it by the 
namO of Ghonr harait ( ). 1 am unable to give 
its sioological name. They sa.^ that this sm^ll snake is 
very venomous (arf r fwirc %), They further say that, 
if a person i§ bitten by it, he will either die or 
become deaf. The question whether this belief of the 
Champafan Biharis is quite in accordance with 
solehtifie facts, or whether it is a mere folk-belief 
.having no foundation in fact, cannot be decided unless 
and until this small snake is correctly identified and 
its zoological aflSnities ascertained, , 
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V. THE CHAMPARAN BIHARIS’ BELIEFS 
ABOUT THE COBRA AND THE DHAMAN. 

. Bt Sabat Chandba Mitba, m. a. 

One of our local servants from village Chhitowni, 
and the orderly of Mr. P. K. Mitra, Deputy 
Magistrate of Motihari, both of whom are Bihari 
natives of Champaran, tell me that the venom of 
the Oohtman { ) or the Cobra (Nain tripu- 
dians) is so powerful and virulent that, if this 
snake would bite a bamboo, it would split open of 
itself. 

They further believe and assert t|at there is 
another kind of snake called the Dhamin ( ) 
or the Rat snake (Ptyas mucosus, Linn^, which 
seizes hold of a person’s leg with its teeth 
and lashes the latfer by means of its tail, and that 
the latter, being thus lashed, dies. With reference 
to this make, Dr. J. Anderson says : *‘The natives 
of India say that the Dhamun has the habit of 
sucking cows”. 1 

1 Ghdde to tTm GoAmtta ^oolefficotl Ga/rdens. By Joto Ai)cder®c«a,j' 
D., F. E. S., Oftlcutfea : 18a3. Page 141. 



VI. ON THE JACKAL WOjRSHIP. 

Ey Tarak Chandra Ray Chowdhury, m. a. 

The practice of Jackal- worship ( fw ) is 
prevalent in the Madaripore Subdivision in the 
district of Earidpore. It is a part of the 
or 5 (aT performed,, in the night of the last day 
of the month of Chaitra. The deity worshipped is 
represented by an image of which the right-half is half- 
Shiva-WRr^J and the left half half.Gauri-m^^r^^. After 
dmewdrship a goat is sacrificed. The goat offered 
|p the deity is iot3l$e4^ outside- the house by the mm 
or the professionaff man who knows some of the 
peculito f fT s or rhiraed lines uttered on occasions 
of various dances that appear to form part of the 
’Worship. This mm must be a sr or stsh: — 

a mOiaber of an unclean cultivator class ). First, some 
(|UMitity of rice ( ) and wi? pulses are 
boiled together in a new^ earthen pot ( msrm ). 
After the cooking is over, the head of the 
tecriheed goat is skinned, a srrsr ) 

and a f# ( ^5r ) are roasted in the 

ire^ The boiled rice is placed on the ( a' bamboo 


wmno wing-basket ) along with the roasted things, 
jl^en the mm takes the ffm covered with a new napkin 
I which is the due of the a?5rT ) and puts it out in a 
lonely place for jackals to ©at. It is also reported 
that in former times the food was hot so carried, for 
the j^kals used to gather round the place of 
cooking and there eat what Was ofeed* But since this 
is no longer so, people think that either the 
(aliveness) of the god Shiva has disappeared from that 
place, or that the worship is not properly performed 
iio\v*a-days, .But even now, the rice is eaten by jackals. 


VII. SYMPATHETIC MAGIC BASED ON THE 
ANALOGY OR SIMILARITY OF NAMES. 

By Majjindra Saroak, B. Sc. 

and , 

Nani Gopal Shaha, B. A. 
and 

Revati Kanta Sanyal, B. A. 

In the district of R^'shahi in Northern Bengal, 
and in that of Nadiya in Central Bengal, the under- 
described customary rite is performed on the Bijaya 
Dasami or Dashara Day, that is to say, on the tenth 
day of the bright fortnight of the Bengali month of 
Asvina ( September* October ) or of Karttika ( Octo- 
ber-November ), on which day the goddess DurgS is 
finally worshipped, and her image is throirn into 
some river or tank. After the last ptija or the 
final rites of worship have been performed on this 
day the Brahmana priest, who oflSciates at this 
worship, makes armlets { or wristlets ) by twining 
pieces of new ( or old ) cloth ( dyed yellow with 
turmeric) and pieces of the tender stalks of 
the mussel-shell creeper ( wirnfarjfT Nat. 

Order Leguminosce). In the district of Rajshahi, 
however, some mustard- seeds and a few leaves and 
flowers of the mussel-shell creeper are fied up 
in these strips of yellow cloth and then, being 
twined with the stalks of the said credper, are 
made up inte armlets or wristlets which the/ priest 
places at the feet of the image of the goddess 
Durga and, thereby, endows them with magioo* 
religious virtue or potency. The BrShraana-priest 
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recites mantras or prayer-formulae or charm-for- 
mula over these armlets or wristlets. 

Thereafter, the officiating priest wears one of 
these armlets or wristlets on his own right arm or 
wrist and, then, makes the male niembers of the 
house-hold in which the goddess has been worshipped 
each wear one on his right arm or wrist, and 
eafh female member wears one on her left arm 
or Wrist. The male and the female members of 
otlier families may also cnme to the priest and 
put on these charmed armlets or wristlets. 

The wearers of these charmed armlets or 
Wristlets throw them into the river or tank at the 
tihie when the image of the goddess Durga is 
thrown into such river or tank. Sometimes, the 
wearers preserve these charmed nmlets or wristlets 
iffil the or worship of the goddess Durga 

©omes round in the following year when these 
armlets or wristlets are laid at the feet of the 
goddess* image and, thereafter, are thrown, along 
with that image, into some sheet of water. 

This custom seems to illustrate the doctrine of 
Sympathetic Magic based on analogy or 
similarity of names just as the mediaevar iocti'ine 
of signatures is based oh the similarity of appear- 
ances. This will be evident from the facts that 
the name of the mussel-shell creeper, the tender 
stalks of which are.^ used in the preparation of 
these armlets or wristlets, is Apar^’its [ HTViffiifrT 
or SAe who lias never been defeated ], and the 
name of the ' day, on which these armlets or 
wristlets are made^ in Bifay a or the day 



Sympathetic Magic Based on Similcmty. 

of Victory. By wearing these charmed armlets 
■ or wristlets, the wearers thereof become invincible 
( ) and victorious ( fan’ll ). [ Mark the 

similarity between these two epithets, and the 
names of the creeper and of the day. ] Stripping 
the whole thing of its metaphor, we may say that, 
by wearing these charmed armlets or wristlets, the 
wearers thereof helieve that they will be successful 
in their enterprises and attain their hearts’ 
desires during the ensuing year. 



1 



SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS ON THE 
PRECEDING NOTES. 

By Sarat Chandea, Mitra, M. A. 

The cusfeom, which has been described in the 
preceding notes and is prevalent in the districts 
of Rajshahi and Nadiya, not only illustrates the 
doctrine of Sympathetic Magic but also exempli- 
fies the great doctrine of Animism ( or the belief 
that spirits pervade nature ) which has been so 
lucidly expounded by prof^sor Sir E. B. Tylor in 
Ms grent work on Primitive Culture. It is one 
of fee cardinal doctrines of the philosophy of the 
lower culture that savages and barbarians believe 
feat malignant spirits are ever on the alert to inflict 
elckness on them or to do the)& other mischief 
and harm. Under the influenc#^ If Ift belief, people 
liviDg in a low plane of oulllite always resort to 
various expedients for the porpose of thwarting 
fee nefarious designs of these malicious spirits. The 
lower classes of Hindus of the districts of Rajshahi 
and Nadiya, thus believe that they are surrounded 
by malignant spirits who are always t-rying to 
feem mischief either by inflicting sickness on them, 
or ill-success on their undertakings. Or by preventing 
them from attaining their hearts’ desires. It is for 
the purpose of thwarting the nefarious designs of 
th^e malignant spirits, that they wear the afore- 
described charmed armlets or wristlets on the 
Bijaya Dasami Day. This will be evident from a 
consideration of the significance of the maferials 
which are used in the preparation of the 

said charmed armlets or wristlets : — 


Supplementary Remarks 

( a) Yellow-coloured cloth. 

(h) Mustard seeds, 

( c) The circular shape lof the armlets or wristlets. 

Now as to point (a), I may state that the 
yellow colour is. a scarer of malignant spirits who 
do not venture to come near objects which are 
dyed or tinted with that colour.^ 

Then I shall pass on to the consideratioa of 
point (h) about the use of the mustard-seeds. 

Now, it is believed bjr^^ the people of Northern 
India and the Punjab that ghosts, demons and 
other evil spirits have a lively dread of the mustard 
seed. For this reason, it is extensively used in 
exorcism ceremonies throughout India. In the 
Punjab, it is beleved that ghosts and spooks 
cannot pass ovei igr^Tfnd which has been sown with 
mustard. For this ^son, mustard-seeds are scat^ 
tered about „ the halting-places When a corpse is 
taken for the purpose of burial to the grave-yard 
so that the ghost of the deceased may not retrace 

Tt is for this reason that the Silari or the pto^ 
fessional hml'^avertCr of dstrict Mymensingh in 
esitern Bengal sows mustard-seeds in the south- 
western corners of houses in order to make them 
proof against lightning-strokes because the 
malignant god of storms, who hurls the lightning- 

^ Vide Orooke’s An Introduction to the Popular Rdigion and 
Folklore of Nor^em India ("Allahabad Edition of 1894^, page 
201 . 

® See my artiolo on. **Some JBihari Mantras or InmntaUons" in 
The Jmmal of the Anthropdogvxil Society of Bomhay^ Vol. IX, 
pages 503’50i. 
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stroke against men, bessfcs, trees and houses, is 
very much afraid of mustard-seeds and will not, 
on any account, approach localities which have been 
sown with these seeds. 

Then as to point s-bout the magical 
efficacy of the circle it is believed throughout 
Northern India' that the circle or the circular shape 
possesses great magical potency in keeping off 
malignant spirits, ® 





« Sa© til® facaoiples cited at pages 210 ff. of Crooke’s 

ittt- io ^ Pc^ovlaa' EtUgim and FoUdort of Nortkei'n 

j&Kffet fMahabad IditioB of 


INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In Folh-Lore for Jane 1923, Prof. W. R. 
Halliday, in “Notes upon Indo-European Folk-tales 
and the Problem of their Diffusion’’, takes up the 
position that the theory of independent and spon- 
taneous invention, although it may account for simila- 
rity in general ideas and, in particular, the 
resemblances between primitive cosmological stories, 
where similar and obvious stimuli may well have ^ 
produced similar reactions in similar minds, does not 
stand the test of examination when identity in the 
detailed structure of stories is in question; that folk- 
tales, being a series of incidents arranged in a logical 
or interesting series, and thus moulded in an artistic 
pattern, can only ,be created consciously by an 
individual intellect and not by the ‘folk* in the sense 
©I the collective mentality of a people. The real 
effect of the activities of the folk, Prof. Halliday tells 


ns^ “is to weaken or distort the patterns with which 
they start. The modify it is true, but on the 
whole foi? the worse; The pattern is literally rather 
than inteiigen tty foltowed”. TOthin the Indo-Ewo- 
pean area, according to Mr. Halliday^ folk-tales have 
been inveiifeed in some particular place and thence 
diffused. ^From the author’s hypothesos that (a) any 
particular story has been invented once and for all in 
some place, and has thence been passed on, an4 that 
(b) the bulk of modern European folk-tales w^e 
introduced into Europe from abroad nht earlier Ihhn 


the Middle A.ge% it follows that to use the 
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of folk-tales as evidence for the aboriginal habits or 
institutions of the people who now tell them, is 
hazardous in the extreme. Professor Halliday thinks 
that the main current set definitely from East to 
West, blit there are stories which have travelled 
east-wards from the West. “In dealing with the 
question of Indian origin, the main diflSculty”, 
Mr. Halliday says, “is to know what weight is to 
he placed upon the occurrence of a theme in 
liAm oral tradition in determining the probability 
of Indian origin. A Folk-tale handed down by 
oral tradition may he of great local antiquity or 
II iiay noti’. Mr. Halliday suggests that a great 
service should be done by a specialist in Eastern 
Folk-tales who should examine and catalogue the 
stories which have passed into China and Indo- 
Ghka with Buddhism at any Oarly and roughly 
ascertainable date; for the plots of these tales, if 
appeared in the West, would legitimately be 
as of Indian origin. Another fruitful 
ine of investigation would be to attempt to 
far the modOM oral tradition ■ of 
be due not to a continuous 
in India but to reflex influences from 
Islam, Thus detailed investigation may perhaps 
show that in the story of the Three Orange 
which spread over Southern Europe from 
the Middle East, and which is clearly allied to, 
.though not identical with, certain Indian stories, 
an Indian motive was worked up in the Middle 
and spread to the West in its modified 
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Finally, Prof, Halliday questions the theory 
which regards the beast fable as an Indian inven^ 
tion; he suggests the possibility that both Indian 
and European v versions may have been derived, 
not from each other, but from a common 
original; and that common original of both the 
Jatakas and of it is suggested, may be 

found in the lost literature of which a specimen 
is in the papyrus written in Aramaic in the 5th 
century B. C. and discovered in Egypt. 

In the same number of Folk-Lore, Mr. J. H, 
Hutton contributes four folk-tales from the Naga 
Hills of Assam. — The first story headed “Man 
and the Tiger” accounts for the enmity between the 
two. The second story* gives the origin of “The 
Hornbill’s, Beak”, and of the genna to wear the 
beak of that bird (called ‘Zerta*) without having 
killed a warrior. The third is about ‘The Vpage 
of Women’ where there are no men, all male 
bodies being killed by pouring hot water on 
them, and the women become pregnant through 
hornets sucking their breasts. The fourth story, 
headed “Dosa’^ accounts for the name of the 
varie% of paddy known as Dosa Dhan. It 
relates how a cultivator named Dosa saw a rain.- 
hnw rising up firom the middle of his fields and 
slew it with his dao and spear, but the rainbow 
again emerged, a dhan" plant grew up and he 
took and planted it in his fields, and the iha#s 
name has become that the dhan. 

In the last July number of Jida, Mr. K. Hama 
Pisharoti, in “Notes on Ancsstor»Wrrship current 
in Kerala*’, describes the different forms Uf 
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anoestor-worsliip, such as Sruddhe(^ or periodical 
offering of oblations, the setting apart of a parti- 
cular room in the house as the abode of the 
ancestral manes, the consecration of a room in 
the house as an ancestor-shrine where 
either statues or weapons or other mementoes of 
deceased ancestors are preserved and periodica/ 
festivities held in their honour. The writer cites 
some instances of such family shrines and sectarian 


and class shrines growing into public temples and 
rel^Oi® and socio-religious festivals such as the 
leilivfd oelebrat^^ in Kerala by all people, 
rich aud poor alike. 


last September number of Man, Mr. T. 
Jl, ffpyce, M. A.. O. B. E,, contributes a ‘‘Note 
oa a Stone Relief in Grseco-Buddhist style from 
Hurth-west India recently acquired by the British 
Jdaseum”, which illustrates an incident in the 
iSe ihe Buddha not often represented in the 
iCilptees. The incident, also represented in a 
reief preserved in the Olcutta Museum, repre- 
aents the Buddha, gladly receiving in his begging-bowl 


offering of a handful of dust from Jaya (a 
boy of noble blood), in approbation of the boy’s 
genuine reverence to a holy man. This pious 
boy is said to have become, in another incarna- 
tion, the great Asoka. 


In the last October number of Man^ Captain 
B, H. Gordon, D. S. 0., in Some Notes on 
*^L^Ossesmn hy Bhuts'^ in the Punjab, describes 
generally recognised forms of spirit-possession in 
the iPupjab, natnely • the fortuitous encountering 
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of a wandering Bhuty which will seize upon a 
ma^ in order that it may inhabit his body when 
so inclined; the entering of a spirit of a great 
friend who is either dead or who has power to 
transport his spirit ; - and possession of a 
Bhut by a wizard ( Judugar ) or any other 
person who is learned in Mantar or who is a 
Kalam parhne-wala (reader of spells). Methods of 
exorcism in these different forms of spirit-posses- 
sion are also described. 


In the last November number of Man, Mr. 
J. H. Hutton, cites two more cases, one modern 
from the Koryak tribes of the Naga Hills and 
another ancient, reported by Samuel Purchar from 
Asia Minor, of Sacrifice hy Hurling from ^he 
Roof, an instance of which among the Amgami 
Nagas he had described in the Jowmal of the 
Royal^ Anthropological Institute for 1922, pp. 
55-70. Mr. Hutton suggests that the casting down 
of tihe victim from above may be taken to aid 
th^ fall of fertilising rain. Prom the mentioii by 
Furchas of the letting down of the children 
by ropes in sacks while the victims ( animals ) to 
bO^ actually sacriSced were cast down from the 
top of the porch, Mr* Hutton infers that 



ono 


puppy in the Angaim ceremony 
dace of a child, ^ticularly if any 
erowd can manage to get hold of it 


and carry it off to hhf house safely, he is 
allowed to rear it*'. ‘‘The second victim, a (salf, is 
invariably killed'*. ‘‘Perhaps the treatment of the 


two victims taken together^’. Mr. Hutton 
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“represents a gradual mitigation of the original 
form of the human sacrifice, the substitution of a 
calf for a man having been first accompanied by 
the throwing down of a child, which might be 
saved”. 



In the January-June number of the Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Mr. Govind 
S. (Jhurye, M. A., in a very interesting paper 
oa Dual Organimtion in India, attempts to 
by an ejEamination of the terminology of 
the special regulations of marriage among 
which prescribe marital union 
between cross-cousins, and bar one between 
parfidl el-cousins, , and the present day 
social organization and customs of certain Souijh 
Indian tribes such as the Tottiyans, the Gollas, 
the Uppiliyans etc,, that there are 
reasons to believe that in Southern India 
was a wide prevalence of the dual organization 
wiii matrilineal descent 



In the Is^t duly number oi ihe Quarterly 
doimrnd- of the Mythic Society, Professor S. C* 
lifitra, M. A., contributes a paper on A Bengali 
Cumulative Folk-tale of the old Dame Lousy 
type, the leading incidents of which are : the 
heorine of the story dies ; (2) thereupon a bird* 
(a paddy bird in this case) in order to give 
expression to his grief at his death, fasts for seve- 
ral days ; and (3) thereafter, some calamity happens 
to the other actors in the tale ( in this case, an 
elephant loses its tail, a tree its leaves, a dove one 
of its eyeS;, the lathi of a cow-herd boy gets stuck 
to han' "H Ir ' a< *i ‘ e j a 
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servant-maid gets stuck to her hand, a bell-metal 
platter . gets stuck to the queen’s hand, and a king 
and all his courtiers get stuck to their respective 
seats. And finally a carpenter frees the Kaja and 
his courtiers by sawing off the wooden seats 
sticking to them, and the other persons by sawing 
off the platter, winnowing basket and lathi from 
their respective fore-arms. 

In the October number of the same Journal, 
Mr. K. Krishnamacharya contributes a note in 
which he gives an abstract of a South Indian 
analogue to Prof. S. C. Mitra’s Bengali Comula- 
tive Folk-tale published in the July number of 
the Journal. 

In the same issue of the Journal, Prof. S. 
C, Mitra, gives An Etiological Myth about the 
Spotted Dove, current in Bengal, and compares it 
with analogous myths accounting for the coloura- 
tion of birds, current among the Malayas, the Gallos, 
and the Khasis. 

In the Jowrnal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, for 1923, Dn J- J. Modi contributes 
four papers headed Notes on a Flying Visit to 
In these papers he briefly refers to 
Ircmian influence on Japanese art, the origin of 
the Japansse people aud their history, Japanese 
oouxtey in Salutation and language, the peo|liar 
mode of carrying Japanese children by slinging 
them upon the back in a deep fold of the Kimam, 
Shintoism, and Japanese Buddhism which is not 
free from the elements of the older Shintoism^ 
Shinto and Buddhist temples and their revolving 

14 , . 
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libraries (rinzo% travelling pilgrims, the Matsuri 
or annual religious festivals, Indian gods in 

Buddhist Japan, the cure of illness by touching 
an image, the use of a mirror as a sacrpd 
implement, the social influence of tea in Japan, 
and the ‘Tea Cult’ of the Japanese which is at 
bottom “a particular kind of observation of the 
rules of society in the matter of tea-parties’^ and 
is, in fact, an ‘apotheosis of tea-drinking*. Dr. Modi 
comjpres the tea parties of the Japanese to 
the wine*patties of the ancient Iranians, and the 
tea«©r*l*®ony of the Japanese with the Haoma 
©^remonir of the Parsis. In the four papers of 
the series^ Dr. Modi compares the Tori© of the 
with the Torans of ancient and modern 
us £ak ^rtte discussion of the 
of the Id^^ of 


as 


% the ispue oi^ the Journal, Profl S* 
d, Mitea describes a ^‘Mahy j®tiol@g«al Polk- 
itele and its GMru Parcel” ; and in another 
paper the same author wmtes ^‘On the Conversion 
of Tribes into Castes in North Bihar" and shows 
how a large number of people belonging to an 
tribe (such as the Oraons or the 
or Musahars) having migrated into a new 
in search of employment and settled 
down ^ there, adopted some of the manners and 
oti^ms of th^ Hiadu neighbours and adopted a 
ns# caste-name, without wholly ignoring their' 


Mias istiis of tile Jooraa], Mr. G. B. 
1 e in » oa Tfte Gsog- 
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raphy of Vendidad, Pargurd, I', comes to the 
* conclusion that Ptolemy’s map of Said should be 
made the basis for exploring Sind, partly to 
unravel the hidden secrets of SoJcstra, partly to 
establish the study of the Avesta on a concrete 
archa6^ological basis instead of its being confined to 
literary research. 

In the same issue of the Journal, Dr. L. 
Partold, Ph. D., describes A Protective Ritual 
of the Southern Buddhists^ known as the Pirit 
in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. The cere* 
mony originally consisted of the recital of 
some texts uplifting the human mind and 
helping the man on the difficult road of scmsara, 
and gradually came to be regarded as a mighty 
protective power against Yahhhas or evil spirits 
and plagues, famines and demons. It has now 
sunk ^0 the low level of ceremonies* which are 
calculated only to fascinate the people by means 
of mysterious performances, — features which 

were so strongly opposed by the founder 
of the sublime system 3uddhisih. The whole 
investigation into PaHUa is thus summiad up by 
ike author : 


I, The parts of Paritta te?ct are very 

old parts of canonical Buddhist scriptures. 

g. Already in India, most probably very soon 
after Katha Tatthu had been composed [third 
B* b, 3 but anyhow long before the first 
century A. n., the jeading of these 
texts began to be used as protection of 
the sick against death. 
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3. On other occasions, Buddhists, even as the 
Hindus, used incantations, spells, . mantras, 
charms, yantras, etc., for personal protection 
[ attaparitt^, attarakkh^, attagutt^ ], as e. g., against 
snake bites. 

4; Later on,— we cannot ascertain the exact time,*— 
in Ceylon, a rigorously fixed collection of 
sutras for general protection was compiled, 
which is called in P^li Pcmtta and in Sinhalese 


Pirit-pota or Piruvana-pota, 

§. The recital of Paritta in ^Ceylon was very 
connected with processions, in which relics 
of ISuddha and images of Buddha or of some of 
disciples were carried through the city, 
i. By the influence of the survivals of the 
aboriginal Ceylonese religion the original mere 
recital of the Paritta sutras changed into a systematic 
ceremony, mixed with many magic elements, 

7. By analogy. Buddhism, too, exercised a 
mighty influence on magical and secret cults of 
the lower classes of the Sinhalese people in which 
magic thread was use4 Thus can be explained 
why there are now two diflerent kinds of Paritta 
in Ceylon « (1) the Buddhist Paritta, at which 


monks, and Bhikkhusy officiate, and 


(2) Witch Pirit, performed by wizards [kattadiya] 
and sorcerers [yakadur&J. 
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The Bronze Age and the Celtic World. 

Harold Peahen F, S. A.t ( London : Bonn Brothers, 
Ld., 1922 ) PP. XII 201 with H plates,. 
Price A2 S. net. 

The present work -is a reproduction, with some 
expansion in its latter part, of the substance of 
a course of six lectures delivered by the author 
at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
An eminently interesting attempt has been made * 
do interpret the archaeological, philological and 
other evidence relating to the Aryan cradle and 
the wanderings of the Wiros or original Aryan 
race and to restore \ the main features of their 
early history. 

By a careful analysis of the different forms 
of the hilts of ancient ^ swords and a survey of 
the regional distribution of each variety of them, 
Mr. Peake has made out a sequence of types 
and a chronological scheme for them. And as a 
result of his analysis he fixes upon the evolution 
and distribution of the leaf-shaped swords 
charaoteiistic of the later stages of the Bronze 
A|;e hi Europe (which he interprets as the 
ViFeapons of definite groups of aggressive and 
folk, during the "trOubM period from 
the ifteenlh knd ninth century B. 0., )as afford- 
ing a crucial test by which to guage the value 
of previous suggestions, ^^he leaf-shaped sword 
falk» mainly the people of t^' mountain Zone’^ 
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Mr, Peake concludes, ‘‘have at one time or 
another invaded and in some way or other 
conquered nearly all Europe except the Iberian 
peninsula, while at the close of the Bronze age, 
they arrive as refugees in Celtic lands. The 
lron»^word folk, the people of the plain, who had 
learned the use of the koban, followed them, 
making a complete conquest of Greece, of Italy 
north of the Apennines, of Prance all but the 
west and the Seine valley, fielgium and perhaps 
oSer regions further norfe These people did not 
e©i|i|ier Scandinavia, nor did they reach Britain, 
at any rai^ until several . more centuries had 



Our author to proceeds to cite evidence to 
them with to the Bespeaking ^(Cymric) 
Oar author then proceeds to give his rea- 
ibins fbr identifying the Q-speaking ( Gaelic ) Celts 
Ihe user#, of the leaf-shaped swords. Says 
jeneral agreement between the leaf- 
swords, the area occupied by the 
before the Sabine expedition, and the 
area of Q-speech, suggest^ that these three are 
oo^ especially as there as a progressive abandon* 



m^it of the north^westen portion and a 
'^iimoyemenl'-.fewaasds . . the, south^-^west 'mouth 

fte !Kben My suggestion is that the 


Aborigines were the descendants of the leaf-shaped 
sword people and the ancestors of the Q-speaking 
Latin peoples of later days”, 

Mr. Peake marshals a mass of evidence in favour 
of the Hussian steppe as the Aryan cradle. Their 
early culture is '"also discussed. We have found 
reason for believiog, says our author, that in 
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neolithic days the Russian steppe east of the 
Dnieper was inhabited by I nomad steppe-folk^ 
who had domesticated horses and cattle, and 
perhaps sheep. As they lived on a plain they 
had probably not met with the goat, which is a 
^mountain-beast, and it is to be noted that, the 
name of the goat varies in nearly all the Wiro 
languages. These nomad steppe-folk, who buried 
their dead in a contracted position covered with red 
ochre under kurgans or barrows, were, we believe, 
Nordic or Proto-Nordic in type, and some, at least, 
of their skeletons remind us of the Brunn-Brux- 


Combe-Gapelle type, who hunted horses in late 

Aurignacian and Solutrian times ^ ^ In 

Magdelenian and Azilian times and perhaps during 
the earlier phases of the neolithic age, the ance- 
stors of these people may well have lived in 
the Hungarian plain, and we have seen how 
sonre of them survived in Switzerland, at 
Ghamblandes, well into neolithic times^’. (PP. 140- 





back to 
may 



and Azilian timOs, 
tho 


Carpathian ring”. ( P, 

Although It ©aftnot' h& said that' this is the 
last viford on the sul^ect of the Aryan cradle, 
the discussion of the sulfect by Mt. Peake brings 
forwa^fd several very interesting and novel points, 
and l^is method of treatment of his subject is 


novel and eminently stimulating. We reeommmid 
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the book very strong^ to every student of the 
subject as also to the* general student. 


Anthropology. By A. L. Kroeher, Professor of 
Anthropology^ University of Cahfornia, New Yorhy 
Morcowrt, Brace and Company ^ 1928. 

This is a welcome book, — a much desired state- 
meilt of the present positions in the subject. The 
work is packed with information covering a wide 
rtmgew Illustrations, maps, diagrams and tables 
enhance the velue of the hook. An interesting 
feature of the work is the attention given to the 
American Indian and his culture. 


After some preliminary discussions, the author 
tens to the study of race, reviewing in turn 
iossU and living races of man. Grimaldi and 
of the latter half of the Old stone 
seem to forshadow the modem races: the 



tenec with N^egroid features, and the latter^ 
with the Brunn, suggesting Caucasian affinities. 
However, we know neither the origin of present 
races nor the immediate desoendents of fossil 
man. Present races must have been 10,000 years 
in evolving their present features. 

Diflerentiation of living man into racial groups 
is most difficult. Classification rests upon certain 
traits,— stature, various indices, capacity of the 
skull, texture of the hair, hairiness, color and 
hair color and eye color. A satisfactory classifica- 
tion must take into account the largest possible 
nombBT of traits. le-tenths of the nations and 
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tribes of the world may be grouped in three 
primary classes, Caucasian, Mongoloid and 
Negroid. There are besides these a few scatter- 
ed peoples difficult to classify. Each of the 
primary classes may be subdivided. For example, 
the Caucasian rhay be divided into Nordic, 
Alpine, Mediterranean and Hindu. A brief history 
of race classifications follows and a statement pf 
principles of classification is made. Out of the 
discussion of problems of race the author 
concludes that it is a difficult task to establish 
any rape to be either superior or inferior to another, 
but relatively easy to prove that we entertain a 
strong prejudice in favor of our own racial 
superiority. An authoritative pronouncement on 
race superiority and inferiority is at present 
impossible* 

In a chapter on "Language’^, the author deals 
with the relations of race, language and culture. 
Speech tends to be one of the most persistent 
etfwio oharadterfstics. “As to . the relative p«,. 
manenee of race and speech? everything depends 
on the . side which the question is 

approached. From the point of view of hereditary 
strains, race must he the more conservative, 
because it can change rapidly only thiongh 
admixture with another race, whereas language 
may be completely exchanged in a short time. 
From the point of t^ew of history, however, 
which regards human actions within given 
territories, speech is often iworO stable^’J Speech 
and culture tend to fotm something of a unit as 
opposed to race. Languages cannot be rated as 

15 
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liigher and lower. From the point of view of 
civilization, language does not matter. Language 
will always keep up with whatever pace culture 
sets it. In general, every language is capable of 
indefinite modification and expansion and thereby 
is enabled to meet cultural demands almost at 
once. Changes in languages are mostly in 
vocabulary. Languages dififer among each other 
m their susceptibility to change, and the same 
language diifers, evidently, in successive periods 
in its history'. Languages of certain types of 
structure are inherently ndore plastic than others. 
There are notable differences in the readiness 
with which languages borrow "^ords ready-made. 
The author calls attention to a phenomenon 
which language shows more conspicuously than 
culture^ or whiGh is more easily demonstrated in 
lli namely^ parallel or convergent development, 
llte rcpsated independent growth of a trait. 

In Ihe chapter on “The B^innings of Human 
History^ is set forth a careful outline and 



of pre-historic oultural periods, 
next six chapters deal with heredity, 
climate and civilization, diffusion, parallels, the 
arch and the week, the spread of the alphabet, 
and the growth of primitive religion. Professor 
Kroeber summarizes these chapters as follows, 
and then proceeds to apply these principles to 
the study of the pre-Columbian history of the 
West^ Hemisphere, Culture cannot be adequately 
either by the innate peculiarities of 
^ the influences of geographi- 
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oal environment.^ The factors to be primarily 
considered in the interpretation of civilization . are 
cultural or social ones. Civilization is to a great 
extent the result of accretion. New elements are 
handed down in tithe or passed along in space 
by a process which psychologically is one of 
imitation and in its cultural manifestations is 
spoken of as diffusion. The principle holds with 
equal validity in the domains -ef mechanical, 
institutional and intellectual activity. It must be 
accepted, purely as a consequence of an objective 
or behavioristic examination of human civilization, 
that while the element of invention or creative 
progress remains unexplained, the factor of 

diffusion or imitation is the one that is operative 
in , the majority of cultural events. As contrasted 
with it, instances of *the principle of independent ' 
origin or parallel development prove to be 
decidedly rare, and tend to be illusory on 
searching analysis or to dissolve into only partial 
similarities. In the analysis of the growth of 

religion in native California (Chapter XII. — The 
Growth of Primitive Religion ), application is 
made of the, assumption, derived from the diffusion 
pfindple, that normally the more widely spread 
element would be the more ancient. Instances 
of diffusion are overwhelming in American Culture, 

The last two chapters deal with the growth 
ci civi!i2iiMon World, taking in turn 

pre-history and archeology and the following 
periods. In all this survey diffusion is almost 
universally present. Some of the final statements 
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are of interest. Culture may be independent of 
race, yet it is carried on by- races, and the 
s\^eep of cultural history reveals certain races as 
tUe most favorable carriers or as inheriently cons- 
tituted to be producers and dispensers of 
civilization. On the whole, the greatest share 
of culture production has fallen to the Caucasians, 
Dhe part of the Mongoloids is not insignificant. 
Even if the foundation of Chinese civilization 
prove to bo largely western, its main structure 



and the alien elements that 
during the last three thousand years 
thoroughly adapted to this structure. 
The East Indians, another Mongoloid branch, 
have shown a fair power of assimilation. EinaUy, 
of the .American Mongoloids in 
and Peru must be given ^heavy weight 
because they appear to have been made in utter 




, without the stimulus of contact or 
and on the basis of nothing more then 


a late Palaeolithic or . earliest Neolithic culture. 
The share of the Negriods in the higher 
advances has been small. The consistent failure 
-of ft® Negro race to accept ftc whole or even 
main ' sutetance of fairly :: ’.^.wear-by 

Mediterranean civilization, or to work out any 
notable sub-centres of cultural productivity, would 
appear to be one of the strongest of the 
mrguments that can be advanced for an inferiority 
of cultural potentiality on their part. On the 
ground of long continued lead in productivity, of 
having reared the largest portion of the structure 
of civilimtion, the Mediterranean branch 
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of the Caucasian race would have to he swarded 
the palm over all others. To it belonged Ifee 
Egyptians; the Cretans and other AegeanS; the 
Semitic strain in the Babylonians; the Phoenicians 
and Hebrews ; and a large element in the 
population of classic Greece and Italy, as well 
as the originators of Muhammadanism. With the 
Hindus and as probably nearly related, the 
dark- whites have a clear lead. The next largest 
share civilimtion would owe to the Alpine- ' 
Armenoid broad-headed Caucasian branch. By 
comparison, the Nordic branch looms insignificant. 
Most of the national and cultural supremacy of 
Nordic peoples, so far as it is real, falls within 
the last two hundred years. Against this, the 
Mediterranean and Alpines have a record of 
leading in civilization for at least six thousand 
years. 

The impression left, after reading the book, is, 
that it deals principally with origins, or prO” 
history rather than with the broader auhj^aat of 
anthropology. One would desire the disous^^ of 
a number of topics that might be indiuded fti a 
general work .on anthropology. The lar|e argh- 
meut iu the book is for #&ision as a very mueh 
more active principle in' the growth of cuitees 
than is parallelism, Oonmderable reference made 
to penpheral disMhulioh of as an index 

to antiquity. , — ' 

The book is written in a most interesting 
style and deserves a very wide reading. . 

G. W. Briggs 
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TheLango; A Nilotic Tribe of Uganda. By 

J. A. Briber g, ( Uganda Civil Service ), with a 
Forewa/rd by Sir Robert Thorne Coryndon, K. C. 
M. Q.i Governor oj the Uganda Protectorate 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1923) PP. 667 > — 
Price £ 3. 35. net. 

In this handsome volume, the author presents 
us with a full and accurate account of 
the migrations, physical and psychical charac- 
ters, mode of life, social organizatin, religion 
and magic, and the language, vocabulary and 
folk-lore of the Lango. The Lango are a very 
interesting Atean tribe of Uganda who along 
with the ShiUuk, Dinka, and some other less 
Imown tribes form what has been called the Nilotic 
s^Oiech-group. Mr* Driberg has provided such a 
wealth of information about the people that it is 
(Mffioult iso summarise it in a short review. 
The history, geographical environment, physical 
and psychical characteristics, mode of life, social 
organization, religion and magic, language and 
folk-lore of the people are desoribed with a 
Mnes® and accuracy oL detail and sympathetic 
insight born of close acquaintance and patient 
investigation. We strongly recommend a careful 
study of the book to all students of Anthropology. 


A History of the Arabs in the Sudan, And 

Some Account oJ the People who 'preceded them anid 
of the Tribes inhabiting Da/rfur. By A. H. 

B, B* Q.% (Sudan Political Service), 
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In tivo Volumes. [ Cambridge University Press, 
19221. Price 90 S. net. 

We accord a hearty welcome to these suptuons 
volumes. 

Volume I consists of three parts. Part I 

gives us a general idea of the ethnic oharacteris- * 
tics of the people who inhabited the various 
quarters of the northern Sudan before the period 
of Muhammadan immigration and to whom the 
the non-Arab element in the present population 
of the Sudan is mainly due. Part II Traces the 
progress through Egypt in the Middle AgeS of 
certain Arab tribes now represented in the 
Sudan* The progress of the most important of 
those Arab tribes which sent branches to the 
Sudan in the Middle Ages is traced by follow- 
ing the fortunes of each in turn, as a sipgle 
whole where possible, or otherwise as a number 
of subdivisions which had become practfoahy,^^^ 
independent of one another, down to the time 
of their entry into the pudan, Opportunity is 
taken of this historical summary for the pas*^ 
mention of such contemporary events in Nubia 
as have not been completely lost in obscurity. 
An attempt is made to trace the degree of 
racial connexion or distinction existing between 
the various present-day Arab tilbes of the Sudan 
and the more famous immigrants of the earlier 

Part III gives an account of the history and 
composition of those Arabic-speaking tribes which 
are the best known in the Sudan at ^ the 
present day and in which the Arab element 
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either predominates or is at least sufficiently, 
strong to warrant the popular definition of them 
as Arabs. These are the Gao'alin and Danagla 
groups the Guhayna group, the Kaw4hla group, 
the ?[!emlraa and Deghaym, the Bib^bia^, the 
Kaw&wi^ Qeli&ba^ Howhra, Wahia and Borobat*, 
^ Alida and Eerrarish, the Eerriat, the 
Souftem lyiahas^, the Hamrhu, the Bashaido and 
2'ebaydia, and the Hadabio and Hudur. An 
at^pt is made to connect each of these tribes 
witi; its respeetivie parent stock. 

Although the volumes do not give or profess 
to give much ethouographioal information about 
the tribes ir^ question, a short note on certain 
hwM oEUstoms in vogue on the low^ Blue Nile 
is to be found in an Appendix at pp; 342-3, 
Vol. I. These customs relate to the placing of pebble 
over the grave in different parts of the region 
twith lofld variarions in the custom), and placing. 
hmfm of water by the graves for a few weehs 
after the bmM, round, el on the Blue 

Nile. ' ; '//'A.-' • 

Bart IV levers Ihe whole of Volume two, 
mid deals with the native manuscripts of the 
Budan, and after a short discussion of their 
value and limitations, gives translations 
uf tlurly-two native manuscripts, with 6:iipianatory 
appendices (giving chronology and dates) 
imd genealogical trees. ^ 

volumes will form a valuahle, indeed 
le. intaroduc^n to ihm of the 
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